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| 0 N peruſing he following 
5 an FRAGMENT, * ſince it came from 
the preſs, the Editor has Temarked ſome 
1 improprieties in the language, of which 
the more g grofs and palpable, may Juſtly * 
be imputed to his own *riegligence: and 


ſhould our Chineſe be chargeable himſelf 


with the reſt (and not ſome trapſlatar), | 
15 pn be N ah behalf, that he 


perh | aps, had not ates a very. accurate 
knowledge of the Engliſh tongue. Anh 

1 therefore, if his obſervations ſhould, in the 
mai „ be found d juft and important, and ex- 
preſſed with tons degree of perſpicuity 
and force, the candid reader, it is pre- 
I Cured, will Felt fatisfied ; without fur- 
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2 3 INTRODUCTION: 


 erced period ſpringing forth at his com= | 


mand: I ſee man placed in a paradiſe a” 


_ delights, inveſted with dominion, and 
adorned with innocence: I ſee him in- 
curring guilt, baniſhed into a deſert world, - 
and followed with a long train of wretch- 
edneſs: I ſee his hopes encouraged with 
promiſes of deliverance: In the fulneſs of : 
time, the Deliverer appears, works mira- 


cles, | teaches virtue, dies, aſcends above 


the heavens, and ſheds on his diſciples . 
myſterious power, to inſtruct, comfort, : 
and guide them in their ſucceſſive genera- ws 
tions, until he return in the character of 
Judge, to pronoun finally. on the whole 5 


human race. 


or CnANO-TI be the material heaven . 
ſelf, or only its animating ſoul or form; 


or ea Being unoriginated, all- perfect, and 


the free Tony of all other beings, is a 


Whether the pee principle Tex A 


2 2 
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wide warmly Taber f the laſt and 
the beginning of the preſent century, between the Je- 
fuits [who have deen chiefly concerned in the Chineſe 


| miſfion] and their adverſaries, Du Halde [a Jeſuit] 


tells us { Vol. I. p. 16, 17.] of che ancient Chineſe, 
28 That the chief object of their worſhip was denoted by 
| the name Chang-ti, i. e. Supreme Emperor; or Tien, 
of which, according to the Interpreters, means, the ſame 
thing, though it is alſo frequently taken for the material 
— heavens: Tien, ſay they, is the Spirit that prefides 7 in hea- 
ven, becauſẽ heaven is the moſt excellent work produced by the 


— 


firft cauſe. * But did they regard (adds our author) this 


Tien as an intelligent Being, Lord and Creator of hea- 
ven, earth, and all things? Is it not likely that their 
vows and homage were addreſſed to the viſible and ma- 
terial heavens, or, at leaſt, to a celeſtial energy void of 
5 underſtanding, inſeparable from the identical matter of 
which they are compoſed? But this (he concludes) I 


hi ſhall leave to the judgment of. the reader, and content 


myſelf with relating what I meet with in the claſſical 
books.“ „» Mvarette, and many others, ſtrongly main- 
tained the latter point: And in 1704, Pope Clement 
XI. iflued a Bull, forbidding, « That the two Chineſe 
words, Tien and Chang-ti ſhould any longer be applied to 
God, but inſtead of them the term T3 ten-chu, which ſig- 
nifies Lord of Heaven, ſhould be introduced, But nei- 

- FS 5 _ | ther 


% 


* TR 0 DUC Tron: 


5 ad: of; his lapſe, 1 perceive fo 
traces + in our claſſical. | volumes 1. mY 


| ther this nor the other Papal priidonr which followed 

5 had much effect, and the matter has ſlept for many 7ears 

HY g8ee Le Comte, Tom. II. p. 141.——Voltaire's Hiſt. * 
| Gen. Chap. T—— Navarette, p. 21, 22,——Moſheim 5 
Eccl. Hiſt. Vol. IV. p. 224 to 226.— And zuthentic - 

Memoirs. of the Chr. Hhureb i in China p. 27. Wr. | 


— 


5 85 41 * The IP pe iy of Confucius” cans 1 7 
2 Hale, vol. III. p. 298. ] « tended to reſtore human na. 
ture to its former luſtre, and that firſt beauty it had re- 
| ceived from heaven, and which had been ſullied by. the : 
darkneſs of i ignorance, and the contagion of vice,” Ant 8 
again, [Vol. III. p. 303.] © The whole ſcience of prin- | 
ces and the grandees of akingdom (according to the ſame 5 
philoſopher), conſiſlsi in cultivating: and perfecting! the rea- 
onable nature they have received from. Tien, and in re- 
ſtoring that light and primitive clearneſs of judgment, os 
which has been weakened or obſcured by various paj- 
ſions, that it may be afterwards ina condition . 
bouring to perfect others.” Or, as the ſame. is expreſſed I 
by Le Comte, [Tom. I. p. 414. 14 La nature humaine 
= (diſoit Conf.) nous eſt venue du ciel tres- pure, tres- 
=. 5 *parfaite; dans la ſuite rignorance, les paſſions, lesmauvais 
OS | exemples Font corrompue; et pour etre parfaite, II. faut . 
5 . remonter au point don nous dommes delcendus.” 5 
if | | . 5 
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4 10 e underſtand the e 
| ing of Confucius 85 That 1 Horr Ons 
Theſe pallages — bla * 1 ſo e more 9 255 
was diſtinctly underſtood 2585 their author. | See alſo 
Rn Lib 1p: C 


"I Tho of the. higheſt ok; are | able the  frve vo- 
5 by way of eminence, and are looked upon by! the 
; Chineſe as, the Jource of all their Jeong and mo- 

rality. 


1 Their main drift feng to have been to Ga peace 
= and tranquillity i in the ſtate by a regulation of manners, 
and an exact obſervation of the laws; for the attainment 
of n che ancient Chineſe judged two things chiefly 

| 5 to be attended to, viz. the influence of reli- 
and the an, of a a wiſe government. | | | 


© Piers are bias four other volumes entitled 1 d. | 
cal, three by Confucius, and one by Mencius his diſ- 
| ciple, which are a kind of commentary upon the for- 

mer, and ſtand next in reputation. See Du Halde, 
Vol. J. . 16. ee Tom. I. P- een | 


* See was n about the year 551 before the 
Chriſtian æra, a little before the death of Thales, one 
of the ſeven ſages of Greece. He was cotemporary 
Wich Pythagoras, and Socrates appeared not long after= | 
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INT RODVC 71 o. 


In his childhood, inbead et the lovity and f layfuldeſs 
of that age, he was diſtinguiſhed by a grave, modeſt | 
and ſerious air, which drew the regard of all who knew 
him, and excited their e e of 1 his on end. y 


nence. 


_ 


He had ſcarce _—— his tis > . when heap: 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the ancient books, and fur- 
niſhed his mind with maxims the moſt proper to regu- 


late the heart, and inſpire the people with the love of a 


virtue. He was only once married, and he ed 10 
have had only one ſon, 5 


When he was more 1 in years, he weer 
a reformation in the ſeveral little ſubordinate kingdoms, 
of which the empire conſiſted, and which ſeem at that 
time to have been over-run with all kinds of diſorder: 
he therefore every where inculcated, as well by his own 
example as by his doctrine, modeſty, diſintereſtedneſs, 
ſincerity, equity, e and eee of riches | 
and pleaſure. 15 

His extenſive knowledge; and he * 15 his vir= 
tues, ſoon made him univerſally known: he was fre- 
quently invited to accept bf ſome of the hi gheſt offices 


: in the magiſtracy, which he refuſed with a view of be- 


ing more at leiſure to propagate his dodtrine and reform 


82 


e at the age of r he 8 a prin- 
cipal charge in the kingdom of Low, his native country: 


In leſs than three months, the general face of things 


W N Was 


INTRODUCTION: . 7 


ee ee WET, This al- 
teration was ſo ſudden and happy, that it created jealouſy 
in the neighbouring princes, who, were apprehenſive 
that the king of Lou would ſoon. became too powerful 
if he continued to follow the counſels of ſo wiſe a man. 
They therefore at length ſucceeded by their ſtratagems 
to alienate him from Confucius, who finding him thus 
_ grown deaf to his remonſtrances, threw up his employ- 
ment, left the court, and ſought in other kingdoms for 
Ne ade ang receive e his x maxims. e 


He paſſed through ny Papi to no purpoſe; - 
| The auſterity of his morals made his politics dreaded, 
and the miniſters of the princes were not willing to 
"countenance an aſſociate who might ſoon, probably 
overturn their credit and authority. Thus wanderi ng / 
| from place to place he came into the kingdom of Ching, 
where he found himſelf reduced to the greateſt neceſlity, 
yet without abating in the leaſt of his uſual conſtancy, 


In this manner did. Confucius, from a miniſter of 
Jugs return to his former character of a private fage, 
devoting himſelf entirely to the inſtruction of the 
people, and taking frequent and painful journies on this 
account; nay, we are told, he was ſometimes ſeized 

with a deſire of croffing the ocean in order to ſpread his 
. doctrine in the moſt diſtant climates. His zeal how- 
ever extended to perſons of all ranks in his own coun- 
try, to the learned and ignorant, to peaſants and prin- 


ces; in ſhort, his leſſons were common to all condi. 


| Hong, 09" were Proper for each in 9 
3 4 | | It 
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0 Tr is therefore no wonder that he gained man EY 
ceiples. They reckon three thouſand deren, 
Sl ttached to his perſon” and doctrine; and among t 
were ſive hundred, who exerciſed with honbur Om ] 

elt offices i in various Rep ee 0. e ET 3. 


* 


But his bly again met ith, freſh 8 1 
ts death of the prince « of Tcheoug one of his $a apa 
became allon a ſudden, through the envy of the courtiers, 
the ſcorn of the vulgar, and- the ſubject of their ſongs. 
and ſatires, But Confucius appeared always equal ta 
himſelf, and loſt nothing of his uſual tranquillity amidſt 
this unworthy treatment from a people by whom he had 
been received juſt before with general applauſe, | Nay, | 
after his life had been attempted by Huan-ti, a great of- 
ficer in the army, being urged to ſave himſelf by flight, 
he obſerved that the cauſe he defended was ſuch as left e 
him no apprehenſions on his own account. If Tizn, 5 


ſaid he, protef? me, of which he has jut given a ſenſible prodfy 8 
N * ＋ dion the TRE of Huan-ti 1 VAL = 
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. to crown \ his _ his 1 was Fe, 
to his other virtues. He neither praiſed himſelf nor 
could endure to be. praiſed by others, but rather lament. 
ed the ſhortneſs of his attainments. If any one ad; 1 
mired his * he was careful to rei . all. the, * „ 
nour to the ancient s =O” 


. 3 4 \ — a" F 2 


A few days before his laſt ficknes, he tald his del: 
ples, with tears in his eyes, That he was oyercome with 
grief at che ſight of the diſorders which reigned i in the 
empire: The 1 mountain, ſaid 5 is fallen; 3 the high machine 4 
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| Keefe & perfotion * be had endeavoured 5 


raiſe was almoſt overthrown. He began from that time 15 


„ and the ſeventh day before his death turn - 
ing himſelf towards his diſciples: The kings, ſaid he, 
e dame) gue art i ee 0 : 


W in his FR: year. 9 news of his 
death, Mai- Cong, who then reigned i in the kingdom of 


. 


wit e be _ ſafes "7 e 
- They: buile his n near the city Nee, on hs 


Spank of the river Su, where he was accuſtomed to aſ- 
ſemble his diſciples, which has ſince been incloſed with 


walls, and, at this day, has the appearance of a ſmall 


town. He was lamented by all the empire, and his 


followers went into mourning. "Theſe ſentiments of 


veneration have been increafing ever finee; a kind of. 


temples are erected to his -memory through all the pro- 


vinces, and are inferibed in large characters, To the 
Great Mafter ; To the Chief Doctor; To the Saint ; To him 


who has i inflrufted Princes: And here the learned meet at 


certain ſeaſons to do him Honour. In a word, he is con- 


ſidered by the Chineſe, as the great maſter and doctor 
ef the . e ede Vol. III. p. 293303: 


* Accor d- 


Lou, burſt into tears, faying, la g is er r ; 


— 


10 INTRODUCTION; 


 fonld appear in the Weſt, as an obſcure inti= 


n of a Religuer, * e eee e a 
. 8 to a "nds e es: 5 | 
mong the Chineſe, he was often heard to repeat theſe | 
words, Si fang yeou ching gin, the meaning of which 1: 140 

that in the Mat the Moft Holy was to be And it is 
recorded that Ming- ti the fifteenth emperor of the fami- 
ly of Han, was ſo ſtruck with this declaration, and the 
image of a man who appeared to him in his ſleep, that 
he ſent two of his grandees towards the Weſt, whence 2 
the viſion ſeemed to have come, with orders not to. re- | 
turn before they had found this Holy Perſon, whom | 
heaven had given him ſome knowledge of, and till they 
had learned the doctrine which he taught, e 


„ N the 1 e with the anger und 5 
fatigues of the journey, ſtopped in ſome place by the Way, 
where they found the idol of a man called Fs or Fie, 
who had infected the Indies with his monſtrous doctrine 
about 500 years before the birth of Confueius. They 
inſtructed themſelves in this ſuperſtition, and * their 
return to China, pred! it Hg the n 


This n in the year 6 5 after Chriſt, * = . 
time when St. Thomas preached the goſpel in the Indies, | 
ſo that had theſe mandarins duly obſerved their orders, 

- China might probably have ſhared in the labours of this 
apoſtle. See Du Halde, vol. III. p 3001. and 5 | 


Comte, Tom. I. p. 416-27, . 
25 Gul 


2 rxeTnoDverro *. 


oy 


cu. [grandſon of Confucius] upon ien the 
: excellency of true virtue, and the difficulty of attaining itz 
ſpeaks of this Holy One in very remarkable terms: Idcirco 
(fays he) eym.ejuimod: virtus ſit aded ſublimis & obten- 
tu difficilis, expectandum eſt quoad veniat ejuſmodi ſum- 
me Sanftus Vir 3 & tum demum ſperari poterit, ut aded 
excellens virtus illo Duce ac Magiſtro in actum prodeat, 
atque ab hominibus opere perficiatur. Upon ' this paſ- 
ſage the annotator modeſtly obſerves, Quis ille fit de quo 
philoſophus hic loquitur, alii (ſi placet) ſtatuant: ego 
quidem ſicut afſeverare non auſim quod hc profatus ſit 
impulſu Spiritiis illius, quo movente Sibille quondam 
de Chriſto vaticinate funt; ita et negare fic profatum 
eſſe haud quaquam fanT'velim. Certè conſtans inter 
Sinas fama eſt Confucium identidem dicere ſolitum, Si 
Fam Yeu Vn Gin: Hoc eſt, in Occidente eſt (vel erit) 
Sanftus, Sinis autem Judea occidentalis eſt. Scient. 
Sinenſis Lib. II. p. 78. | 


As this ſubject is a little « curious cannot W citing + 
= the following paſſage from Huetius [Dem. Evang. 
| Prop. 7. 32]: Non inter Judzos ſolum, ſed Ethnicos 
etian—magni alicujus Regis, ſanctitate & potentia con- 
ſpicui, reſque humanas .in meliorem ſtatum repoſituri, 
obſcura quædam ſpes concitata ſit. Profectò evolventi 
mihi excerpta quædam e libro ſecundo magni illius Si- 
nenſium philoſophorum principis Confutii - ſumma in- 


1 
. 


ceſſit admiratio, cum hæc legerem vetba Confutii, Re 


gem ad virtutem adhortantis : Legibus cel ac terre facta 
eius cenſentiunt, neque vereri debet, ut cum Santtus ille eu- 
peckatus advenerit, am tum virtuti eftes, ac Aa: 
d hones arg 

; fs * Whence 
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kind, and he who conſiders this, "can p 


| vagant exploit of Fi *y + | and the” magics al 


But fill it muſt be ow 
ids to. - the credulity w*. ma N= 


5 
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111 


- — 


ink eb IE " impoſtures | 
5 3 EIT kli. 
e ac aint 151 jam ad 8 inas Naw 15 

teris Teſtamenti oracula n . 8 oy 11 hs | 
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The reader may do well to compare A very req F 
ble paſſage in Plato's ſecond Aleibiades, at the cloſe; 
he will alſo find it quoted by Dr. Clarke i; in his r enci 
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of Nat. and Rev. Rel. Prop. 7. $: 2. . ho 7 


1 Some have queſtioned whether he was 4 TY or 2 
4517 We are told that he was born in a part of the 
Indies probably near Bengal, that his father was king 
of the country, and that his mother, who died ſoon after 
his birth, dreamt upon concelving him, that the bad 
ſwallowed a white elephant, and that this is the reaſ n 
of the honour paid by the Indian kings to ies anima % 


to procure N they often go'to MN, | K OTHER 555 : 
: HERR CHD - 


As ſoon (iti is ſaid). as this manſter - was es in 
the world, he ſprang upon his feet and walke 
Fre pointing with one hand to the heavens and with 
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en he ; 


 Atthe age 
p ics cas into. 8 ; flitary: place where "wy put himſelf 
under the guidance 6f four. philoſophers called by the 
Indians Fogh:;; at thirty he fancied himſelf wholly in- 
ſpired by the divinity, and commenced Fe or Pagod 5 
be then applied himſelf with much zeal to propagate his 
 dorine, the: devil I ſays my author] a helping him 
out at a dead lift, fo that by his aſſiſtance he performed 
many wonderful things which ſerved to ſtrike the people 
with dread, and procure great veneration to himſelf. 
The Chineſe have deſcribed theſe prodigies in ſeveral 
| OD and repreſented them in cuts, See Du 
Boat en 3 35-6 & Te 8 H. . 133.8. 
e ee Fo 4 
EY 2 ao-Kiun, Ke was chan a ow years Fair G 
N was the founder of this ſect. His books remain 
to this time, and though probably much corrupted by 
his followers, ſtill contain many excellent maxims upon 
Virtue, the ayoiding of honour, the contempt of riches, 
and the happin ſs of ſuch, who abſtraQing th their atten- 
mT the world, retire into 1 | BE 
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miſtry, and the purſuit of the philoſophers' tone, and 
to have pretended to the bſeovery of «quart that would 
ne wean” uh; 1d ne.” Mer 


His great DOE Eng = > ee 

to have been inward tranquillity ; and hence his follows 
ers, perhaps in ftraining his doctrine, affected a quietiſm, 
which ſuſpended, as they aid, all che functions of the 
foul; and if this happened to be diſturbed by the fears © 
ans they had recourle 6 the SOFA im xortality. 


By degrees der den ies alt Us Wa WW auge * 
divination: They pretended (for inſtance) to exhibit 
| their founder and their idols in the air ; to make a pen 
eil write of ipcir anſwers to propoſed queſtions ; and to 
' ſhow in a veſſel of water the fortunes of individuals, of 
the future condition of dag _ hd god 
een las age.” ... MEL 0s 


| Theyhad a great 3 4 bebe . 
tian æra. And under the dynaſty of Tang their prieſts 
were dignified with the title of Tienaſſce, i. e. heavenly 
doftors; who ſtill, ſays Le Comte, continue in ſuch eredit, 
that there are few among the Chitiele who OY: not 
| e to their pretenſions. „ N 5 


F faid Segen to hone opened this Faro 8 
Tas [or Reaſon] hath, produced one, one hath produced u, 
two have produced three, and three have produced all things, 
See Du Halde, vol, III. p. 31-34 and Le Comte, vol. 


II. p. 149-51, 5 
Nor 8 
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Nor Sow che prophetical and miracu- 
lou claims of Irsbs have © ſo tt 
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trine of bene volence, of humility, of ſelf- 
dev al, ; of internal ſanity; and above 


nd cation of the unity and per- 


ectten of the Surn RRE Bxrxo, and his 
univerſal government, that fixes et at- 
7 5 ation and nn my reverence. 


| Theſe appear. 
trines chiefly aſſerted by Confucius and our 


BEING: 7 But his univerſal government is 


maintained 3 in the moſt evident manner. 


5 Life 


a> PN one 1 ae b n Cw is deſcribed as the 
principle of · all things, abſolutely independent, almigh- 
: ; 20 DD 8 


irn obe rio. ” Wh 
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| mor theology. eis here I 
am a feli with admiration. © - "Tis his doc- 


to a hom ha = | 


ancient. ſages. 1. acknowledge they qo 
come down to us involved in much ob- 


ſcurity, eſpecially ſo far as they relate to ; 
the nature and attributes of the SurnEME | 
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ed, that in the early ages of the.er 
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Life and death, adverſe and proſſ f pere ms N 
events, the fates of individuals and com- 


munities are referred to Tizx:s · And w we 
are directed to a dependance on his power 
and wiſdom, and a ſubmiſſion to his will, 
in all our concerns. It may be conjecture 


Tixx had his miniſter in the chief vi, 
every family#; and that it was not till 


* 


. 
xy x  %f . 
r *.x 34% 
” Pen OY 1 * 
6 oy 2. A 


the head of the univerſe. And'i in particular he i is repre- | 
fented as exerciſing the ſtricteſt government over man- 
kind, as inſpecting the hearts and conduct of individuals, 


rewarding the virtuous and puniſhing the wicked, and 


as elevating or caſting down kings according to theit 


character and adminiſtration; and in ſhort, con- 
ducting all the affairs of this world to wiſe and 5 = 


ends, without any impe gement of human liberty. 


This perſuaſion was ſo common, that princes, natu- 
rally jealous of their own honour, never attributed the _ 
ſucceſs of their government to themſelves, but referred it | 
to the LokDoF ALL, See Du Halde, vol. III. p. 17 and 26. 


It is prabable the true God was worſhipped i in this = 
manner for fome time after e e the 
> world. 


6 
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STD a RY of gradual A ene that 
the prieſtly office became appropriated fo 
the perſon of the emperor): And then 
no wonder if we find the primitive religion 
ſoon either extin& or reduced to a bar- 
ren ſpeculation. In this iſland 1 obſerve 
-"* numerous. order of men conſecrated to ST 
the Lonp or Heaven, to preſent to him 
- the public ſupplications and praiſes, and 
to declare his law to the people. But we 
have no miniſters of truthf. The Ho- 
changh and FTaoaſſee meet with no oppoſi- 
tion; their temples are crowded, their 
MS, venerated, and their followers de- 
| en, boot impoveriſhed. nad 


4 This 1 ad to have happened under the fifth Em- 
1 Tehuen-hio, who made a law that none but him- 2 
ſelf or his ſuccefſors ſhould offer ſacri fices to the Lord Us "EN 
heaven. See Du pi vol. I. p. _ 

| + See Note 5. p. 2t. le is 

1 Theſe are the prieſts of Fie, by the Europeans cal - 


; led bonzes. | 
How the ſimple people are : abuſed by theſe impoc⸗ | 


SES „„ | tors 
uk | 0 
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tors, is ſtrikingly ſeen in two inſtances related by Le 


Comte from his own knowledge, which, for their curie- | 5 


ity, I ſhall here give the reader: I was called, ſays he, 

one day to baptize a ſick perſon, an old man of ſeventy, 
who liv'd upon a ſmall penſion allowed him by the em- 
peror. When I entered his room, he faid, I am oblig- 

ed to you, my father, that you are going to deliver me 
from a heavy puniſhment: That is not all, replied I, 
baptiſm not only delivers perfons from hell, but initiates 


them into a ſtate of bleſſedneſs. I do not comprehend, 


anſwered the ſick man, what it is you fay, and perhaps 
I have not ſufficiently explained myſelf ; I muſt inform 
you, that for ſome time I have ſubſiſted on the emperor's 


bounty, and the bonzes, who are particularly acquainted 


with what paſſes in the next world, have aſſured me, 
that out of gratitude I ſhall be obliged to ſerve him after 


death, and that my {. ul will infallibly paſs into a poſt 5 


borſe to carry diſpatches out of the provinces to Court; 
accordingly they exhort me to perform my duty well in 
this new capacity, not to ſtumble, nor wince, nor bite 
nor hurt any body, and at the ſame time to eat little and 
be patient, in order by theſe means to excite the compaſs 
fion of the deities, who often convert a good beaſt into 
a man of quality, and make him a conſiderable manda- 
rin: I own, father, faid he, that the thought of this 
makes me ſhudder, I dream of it every night, and ſome- 
times fancy myſelf harneſſed and ready to ſtart at the 
firſt ſtroke of the whip; I then awake in a violent ſweat, 
and am hardly able to determine whether I am a man 
or a horſe; but alas! what will be the caſe when I am 
a horſe in reality? This then, my father, is the reſo- 
lution I am come to: I am told that choſe of your reli- 

| gion 
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8 * i nt fübjeck to theſe miſeries, that they continue 
| to de men in the net world, as they afe in this; 1 
therefore beſeech you to admit me among you; for 
| though I am told your religion i is ſevere, I am reſolved, 
botwithſtandingz to embface it, ſince at any rate I had 
tather be a Chriſtian than become a beaſt. TI could not 
| help pitying, lays Le Comte, this diſcourſe of the ſick 
man, but reſlecting that God makes uſe even of ſimpli 
tity and ignorance to lead men to the truth, I took oc- 
caſion to undeceive him 6f his errors, and to direck him 
in the way of ſalvation; 1 gave him inſtructions a long 
time; and at length (ſay he) lie believed, and I had the 
conſolation to ſee him die, not only with the moſt rati- 
bnal ſentiments, but with all the marks of a good Chriſ- 
| fam Le Comte tom; II. p. 165-7. 


The ſecond inflnee is'r no lefs ſingular in its way. 
I met one day (fays my author); in a certain village; with 
a young bonze of an engaging, appearance, and very 
likely to ſpeed in colleQing alms ; he ſtood upright in a 
loſe chair pointed thick in the infule with ſharp nails, 
ſo that he coutd not ſtir without wounding himſelf; two 
men hired for the purpoſe carried him with much 
. giavity into the houſes, where he — the * 
to have 3 on him. | 


Ia am, laid "3 ſhut up in this chair for the good of 
your ſouls, and am refolved never to go out till all the 
nails are purchaſed, [they were above 2000 they are 
but  fxpence each, and not one of them but will draw 
down Gn war ns. W _ 22 ue for I 


; am 
E 2 , 
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Lamentable proſpect to a. philoſopher 
To behold the _— overſpread with 
profane 5 


am not now ſoliciting for the bonzes; who may expect 

your charity on other oecaſions, but for the god Fie 

bimſelf, to whoſe honour we are about to es a tem 

mm. | 

| I then paſſed near him, proceeds i my author,) andas 
| ſoon as the bonze ſaw me, he made me the ſame com- 

pliment as to the reſt : I told him he was very unhappy | 


to give himſelf ſuch uſeleſs torment, and adviſed him 1 


leave his priſon, and yo to the temple of the true God to 


be inſtructed in divine truth, and to ſubmit to a penance | 
| leſs ſevere and more ſalutary. | ; 


He replied, without the leaſt emotion, that he was 
obliged to me for my counſel, but his obligation would 
be greater, if I would buy a dozen of his h which” 
would certainly e, me a fortunate j Journey. e 


Here, ſaid he, turning himſelf on one ſide, take 1 
which upon the faith of a bonze are the beſt in my 
chair, becauſe they give me the leaſt * however * 
are all of the ſame price. | 5 


He pronounced theſe words (adds Le + Ch with an 
air and action, which might have provoked my rifibilt- _ 
ty, had not the conſideration of his wretched blindneſs | 
rather excited my compaſſion, P. 1713. 


I ſhould almoſt think (with our author's ive ) . 
W 
fanatic. 
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ſtructures erected to ſubordinate 
ſpirits, or -to the dead, and ſcarce a tem- 
ple in honour of Tizny.!. To ſee multi- 
tudes of enthuſiaſts and. impoſtors with 
| unwearied diligence diffuſing their perni- 
| cious doctrines, while the wiſe maintain 
an impious filence ! | 0 ye diſciples of 
Confucius !_ Where is the zeal of your 
Maſter ? Why does it not animate you 
nobly to £9 forth, and whether in tem- 


* There is one at leaſt i in which the emperdt kimi 
offers ſacrifices as the miniſter of Tien. Hoang-ti who 
"i reckoned the third in ſucceſſion from Fo-hi, is faid to 


| have firſt erected a temple for this evies 2 


F 


2 thou * ingumerable tem ples are Abb. to 
geniuſſes or ſpirits which are imagined to preſide over 
every part of nature, as alſo to Confucius, and their an- 
ceſtors in general, the true God, if indeed he is meant 
under the names Chang-ti or Tien, has neither temples 
prieſts nor any public worſhip, beſides the above- men- 
tioned, See Du Halde, vol. III. p. 22. Navarette. p 
213. Hiſt, des Religions, par Jovet, tom V. p. 462-4, 
& Defcription de Siam, par La Loubere, tom. I, p. 396- 
400. | ge 5 
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ples or upon mountains, to e ran the 


l. of truth ! 


Thus heroicallya®ted the Chriſtian Le: 
 giſlator: Under the open firmament, in the 
face of danger and contempt, he elevated 


his voice to the nations, Hear » ſens of 


men, the LorD your GoD is que LonD, and 
ye ſpall leve him to the utmoſt extent of your. 
powers. Ts there any thing of equal force 
and ſublimity in our ſages ? Again he 
proclaims, Thou ſhalt love every man as thy- 
ſelf: A ſentence which compriſes all that 
1s excellent in our morals. Theſe are 
doctrines which flow from the ſprings of 
nature. For ought not children to love 
their common parent and one another? 
And is not our political ſyſtem framed 


upon this principle? But we have not 
The Chineſe government, ſays Du Halde, is found- | | 
ed upon the mutual. relation of parents and chil dren. 5 


INTRODUCTION. _-— — w 


duly etnies it to the univerſal empire 
of Tixx. Had Jzsvs then a larger view 
than Confucius ? | 


But what is the beſt ſyſtem without 
means to enforce it? Is the authority of 
. Confucius equal to this effect? Or what 
is more; Is the beauty of virtue ſufficient 
to ſecure its practice? A few ſublime ſpi- 
rits indeed may pretend this, but the fact 
is unqueſtionably otherwiſe with the bulk 
of mankind. And hence the ſuperſtition 


The prince is conſidered as the father of the empire; 
and every ſubordinate governor, of the particular pro- 
vince or city, over which he preſides : And hence ariſes - 

the great veneration and ready GY IE to 
all the imperial officers, 


Why hath Tien, ſay the Chineſe, placed the emperor 
en the throne? Is it not to be our parent? and therefore he 
ought not to inſpire his children with terror, but to attract! 
their love by his virtue and goodneſs, Their books are full 

of this ſentiment, See Du Halde, vol. II. p. 17 and 32 
—and Le Comte, tom. II. p. 22-3. 
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of Foet by infiſting on future rownids 


and puniſhments, has a great advantage | 
| over 


+ To what we have faid of this impoſtor, it may be 
proper to add a word or two concerning the doctrine of 
his followers, which to ſuit both the vulgar and the 
more refined, is divided into the exterior and interior; 
a diſtinction well known to have been * in 


ancient Greece and Egypt. 
= 


| According to che former it is held, that vittue and | 
vice are eſſentially different in their nature; that there 
will be a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; that 


the God Fie was born to ſave mankind, by explating 


their ſins, and inſtructing them in their duty; that there 
are five precepts particularly to be obſerved, the firſt is, 
not to kill any animal; the ſecond, not to ſteal ; the 
third, not to be guilty of impurity ; the font, not- 

to lye; and the fifth, to abſtain from wine, | 


' . But eſpecially it is enjoined to ſhew kindneſs to the 
| bonzes, and to build them monaſteries and temples ; 
and to take good heed at the funeral ceremonies of their 
relations, to burn ſuch a number of ſilk garments as 
| may accommadate them in the next world, and ſo much 
gilt paper [or paper- money as will ſerve to bribe the 
| eighteen guardians of the infernal regions : And all who 
neglect theſe precepts and injunctions, are told they 
have nothing to expect after death, but to tranſmigrate 

into 
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over the wiſdom of Confucius. Nor is 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem left to its native ex- 


into vile animals, ſuch as mules, dogs, rats, or others 
yet more contemptible, | 


The-interior dodtrine i is a kind of atheiſm founded on 
the declaration of Fje juſt before his death, He then 
told his diſciples, that being about to leave them, he 
would reveal the myſtery of his doctrine, which till that 
time, he had concealed in parables and metaphorical ex- 
preſſions: Learn then, ſaid he, that the principle of all 
things is emptineſs and nathing ; from nothing all things pro- 

ceeded, and into nothing all will return, and this is the end 

F all gur hopes, But this is a ſecret ſeldom communicat- 

ed to the bonzes themſelves, and only to the great ge- 
niuſſes of their order. See Du Halde, vol, III. p. 36-9 
and 50 —-Navarette, p. 87. 


t It is true, ſays Du Halde, that though the ants 
books often exhort men to fear Tien, and place the ſouls 
of the virtuous near Ohang-ti, yet it does not appear that 
they have ſpoken clearly of future puniſhments. How- 
ever, ſays he, it cannot be doubted but the Confucians 
believe the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul after death; and 
to ſhow that this was the opinion of Confucius himſelf, 
we are told of his affirming to his familiar diſciples, that 
for ſeveral years he had ſeen in a dream the celebrated 
Tcheo-kong, fon of Fen-vang, to whom the empire was 
indebted far ſo many excellent inſtructions; and it is faid 

„„ 3 
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that the learned Tehru-4i, whe flouriſhed under the 


dynaſty of Song, being aſked whether Confucius ſpoke | 
of a dream or a true apparition, anſwered without diffi. 


culty, that he meant a true apparition; — agg 
| Fong at that time had been dead = hundred years. 


But Navarette is of the contrary opinion, and in ſup» 
port of it offers a great variety of arguments and teſti- 
monies. Among the latter he tells us, That Doctor 
Li Sung Fo, who was a diſciple of Confucius, and pre- 
ſident of the court of Exchequer, advanced ſeveral times, 
in converſation with him and his companions, That 
after death there was neither reward nor puniſhment, but 
that men returned to the vacuum from whence they came. 
And being told that there is an eternal, living, and om- 
nipotent God, who rewards every man according to 
his deeds, in a future ſtate of happineſs or miſery, he 
poſitively denied there was any ſuch God, heaven or hell ; 


declaring that theſe were things never heard of in his 
ſect. And another learned Chineſe, in a converſation 


with Navarette in particular, aſſigned the omiſſion of a 


future retribution by the followers of Confucius, as the 


principal cauſe why the multitude were ſo little * 
to the practice of virtue, | 


« Il eſt vrai [Gays Voltaire] que leur religion TI the 


| Confucian ] n'admet point de peines & de 1 
ſes eternelles.“ | 


The reader, if he think it neceflary, will ks che 
enquiry, and judge for himſelf. See Du Halde, vol. III. 
p. 28,—Navarette, p. 218—24. and Voltaire, Hiſt, 
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cellence; it comes likewiſe armed with 
the hopes and t- f xs af g future ſtate, 


But the circumſtance by which it 
ſtands chiefly diſtinguiſhed from all the 
religions that have come within my ob- 
| ſervation, i is, that a certain power is engag= 15 
ed to accompany it to the end of time. 
A power not merely productive of exter- 
nal wonders, which are ſaid to have ceaſ- 
ed ſhortly after its firſt promulgation; 
but a power operating on the minds of 
men, and giving interior efficacy to its 
doctrines. Is this an idea that would ever 
have been conceived by an ordinary un- 
derſtanding? Methinks it carries a ſub- 
limity which affords a preſumption of its 
divine extraction. And does not the con- 
dition of man call for ſuch an influence ? 
How difficult for the happieſt genius, fur- 
niſhed with all imaginable advantages, to 
arrive at truth, eſpecially in religion 
2 5 2 How 
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28 \ INTRODUCTION: 


How then ſhall the maſs of mike; 
with uncultivated faculties, ad occupied 


with providing the means of ſubſiſtence, 


be able to compaſs this grand object! And 


after truth-IS perceived, how often does it 
fail of its proper effect Surely theſe are 


conſiderations which might induce a wiſe 


man to enquire with all poſſible. dili- 
gence and impartiality into a ſyſtem, 


which comes with ſuch offers of aſſiſtance 


to his reaſon and moral powers, as may 
enable him both to know and to cher, 


gen. WERE: 7 OI 


But inſtead of examining this ſyſtem 


at preſent in a way of general argument, 


I ſhall proceed to view it in a particular 
example. ] have before me a great peo- 


ple, ſtill high in the rank of nations, 


bleſſed with a civil polity that may rival 
our own, diſtinguiſhed for ſcience and 
Py art that can embelliſh life, of refined 

manners, 
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manners, and of a ſpirit peculiarly brave 
and generous. The religion of Jzsvs (as 


their records manifeſt) has been eſtabliſh 
ed among them for more than a thouſand 


years, and is become an eſſential part of 
their civil conſtitution. I would therefore, 
on this occaſion, enquire into the ſtate of 
this religion, as at preſent ſubſiſting 
among a people of ſuch political conſe- 
quence, and ſo highly cultivated, and after 
their profeſſion of it for ſo many ages. 
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H E character of a people 1 is much The general 
rain of conver 


ſeen 1 in the tenor of their ordi- _ this 
nary diſcourſe. An individual indeed 


.\ 


, 
. ̃ ˙màãU ̃¶ ͤ ... ⁵ . 8 


may ſo ingeniouſly act his part as to | 
appear in this reſpect, as in moſt others, | | 
very different from what he is; but this ; 
can hardly be. ſuppoſed of a great na- | 
tion. Are they OY with a military _ | 

genius? CS 
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genius?- It will-in FIRE degree inſpire 
every topic. And on the other hand, 


if a literate ſpirit predominate, as in 


our Empire, it will diſcover itſelf after . | 


the ſame manner. And we may equally © 


infer that in proportion as, religion pre- 
vails it will tinge the pf! a- 


tion. And I muſt own this is the firſt 
inſtance I have met with of a people 


where this infuſion was not ſenſibly | 


% 


perceived. nd os 


I have obſerved that when Religien 


happens to be introduced in their ſocial 


interviews, it moſtly caſts a gloom over 


the aſſembly. Perh aps an interval of 


ſilence ſucceeds. By degrees, as their 


reſentments abate, and their former vi- 


vacity returns, infinuations are thrown 
out that the ſubject is unpleaſant, and 


not at all calculated for good company; ; 
or (which 1 is the ſame thing) for perſons | 5 


0 


? 
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2 of taſte, ſenſe and breeding. If the hint stern, 


is taken, all is well; otherwiſe, many. 


ſprightly remarks are made on the ſide 
of liberality, free enquiry, and uni- 
verſal charity, and againſt thoſe odious 
things called bigotry, ſuperſtition, and: 
a narrow ſpirit. And when thus in 
train, you will hear them often declare, 
That any "_ ir e if Joined with 


ficeriy, 5 


And ſo it t frees 1 "BO travelled half 
the globe upon a falſe preſumption. I 
had conceived that religious truth was 
of infinite moment, and now at length 
I. am informed, That error will do as 
| well I fincerely embraced. A poſition 
which probably we ſhall meet with a- 

5 "_=_ in the courſe of our enquiry. 


In conſequence of their large princi- 
= ples it is difficult to diſcover the pecu- 
liarities of their religion. Either they 

"0 are 
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ee are little known or their mention is 
— ſtudiouſſy avoided. If you continue to 


urge them, they will probably refer you 
to 4 certain ſermon upon a mountain, % 
which I confeſs to have read with ad- 
miration. But if you preſs them more 

particularly reſpecting the ſtate of man, 
his wants and his reſources; they are 
content to tell you, that man is an in- 
firm creature, placed in circumſtances 
of trial, but that his feeble and honeſt 
efforts will be crowned with ſucceſs. ; 
But what have we here peculiar to any 
ſyſtem? This is the common and un- 


certain langu age of nature in all coun- 
tries, and which 1 had heard long be- | 
fore at the extremity of the Eaſt, * 


It would then appear, that all we 
 ean fairly collect from their general dif- 
courſe is this, T hat poſſibly 1 in ſome re- 


. Probably the Sth, 6h and 7th chapters of - 
Matthew” 8 goipel, * 
mote 
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mote age Chriſtianity has been ſincere- n,. 
ly embraced by their anceſtors, but that 


now little of it is retained, bating a few 
fragments of its phraſeology ; and me- 
thinks even theſe are likely to vaniſh 


in a ſhort time. For I have obſerved 
that polite perſons are cautious how 
they admit a word or idiom borrowed 
from their ſacred Authors; ſince, un- 
leſs it be done with exquiſite taſte, as 


when ſome wncouth antique is ſkilfully 


_ contraſted with modern elegance, it ſa- 


yours of a low underſtanding and illi - 


eral manners. And a foreigner who 


| ſhould miſtakenly form his language | 


upon the volume eminently ſtiled the 
Bible, F as containing their holy ſcriptures, 


would probably be treated very unlike a 


gentleman, I know not but he might 
ſometimes run very ſerious hazards by 
$ Or the Book, for ſo Ge Greek word fignifies, 


D 2 excit- 
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192 7 on exciting reſentments where he meant 
A the ſincereſt compliments. Should hie 
imagine for inſtance, that the title of 

| faint is ſtill conſidered as an honourable 
diſtinction, and upon this idea ſhould 
happen to utter your ſaint thip, 1 your | 
lordſhis ; the conſequence might turn 

out very unpleaſant. And how ſur⸗ 

priſed muſt he be to find that the word 

ſaint is now Engliſh for a Ax ATI or a 
SCOUNDREL. Such a difference in lan- 
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1 3 on It may be faidy "that os 0 e 
gion of a nation is not to b 

timated from their table-talk, or th eir 

chat i in the market, but rather from 

their public ſolemn worſhip: Let us 

allow. the objection for a moment, and A 
: turn our eyes to theſe aſſemblies. And 

what do we there obſerve? A people 
handſomely apparelled tis true, but 

with ſo little appearance of devotion, | 

that it might be imagined they had met 
together out of pure formality. . Indeed 

were we only to regard the language of 1 


their confeſſions and prayers, which 
they unitedly offer up to the Deity, we 
ſhould take the matter to be' much 

3 - otherwiſe, 


38 
1 1 otherwiſe. They bewail as with one 
A voice their extreme wickedneſ $*; the 
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blindneſs and hardneſs of their hearts; t 

their own utter helpleſſneſs; f and moſt 

earneſtly implore divine forgiveneſs || 
5 


* We have erred and firayed from thy way: Bile ft 
heep—and there is us health in us, General Cain 


in the Common Prayer Book. 


. — 71 and afterwards, hm 
hardneſs of heart, © G Lord deliver ur. Ta the Lis 


er 


. 
grant us the help of thy grace. See the Collect the iff 
Sunday after Trinity. 


AlMihT V Gor, wha ſuf that we hovs 2 power 
of b te us ourſelves, Colle& ad Sunday l in 
Lent. - 


2 Aimighty 8 4 alone - 11 as the W 


wills and dſections n men. Col. Ty 


after Eaſter. 
O Lon have niercy upon us, miſerable inde 


General Confeſſion. 0 Gop have mercy upon wt, 
xiterable * See the Litany. | 


and 
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4 
404 aſſiſtance: * And to crown their stefan 


humility, they preſume not to ſolicit WOW 


the leaſt favour in their own name, or 
in any reliance on their own merits, 


but in the Name and merits of Ixsus: +. 


For what (ſay they) can miſerable ſin- 


ners expect on their on account but 


the ſeverity of divine vengeance ? J 


This, and more than this, they declare 


in the ſight of heaven, of their own 


20 Gopemercifully grant that thy Holy Sebi may 


in all things direct and rule our hearts, Col. 19th 
Sunday after Trinity. | | 

O Lord, from whom all good things do come, grant 
to us thy humble fervants, that by thy holy infpiration-10e 


may think theſ# things that be good, and by thy merciful 


᷑uidance may perform the ſame, Col. Sth OY after 
Eafter, 


7 For Curry” ſake, Path. 
Ener not into judgment with thy ſervant O 


Lon, for in thy fight ſhall no man living to joffifi, : 


Introd. to the Com, Prayer. 


n thy ure and. from everlafling dam 
| Good Lon deliver ws. Litany, 
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"Sher ION accord; without any political compul- 
— ſion, which ſeems to Put their * 


, 


out of queſtion. | 


- But to a philoſopher, I apptcticals, 
all this will be of ſmall conſideration. 
It is eaſy for men in words to degrade 


their own underſtanding and virtue, 
and they may poſſibly take a pride in 


ſo doing; but the true teſt is in their C 


general conduct. What ſignify the moſt 
ſolemn declarations that they are humbled 
under a ſenſe of their ignorance, and are 
earneſtly defirous of knowledge, if they diſ- 
6 dainfully neglect the means of infor- 
mation? And how is a careleſs attend- 
"ance once in ſeven days at a place called 


a Church, ſufficient to obviate a charge 
of this nature? At leaſt, how will it 
evince the truth of ſach proteſtations ? 
I had always underſtood that Wiſdom 


was of difficult attainment, and that 


t 


her 
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her 1 and humble followers 1 were SzcTION 


uſed to court her with diligente and re- www 


ſpet: I had imagined that the books 
of Creation and Providence, with the 
commentaries of. wife men, frequently 
engaged their ſtudies : But with what 
ardour ſhould I have conceived them 
to have applied to a volume in which 
God had revealed his law to mankind! 
Now I diſcover but faint traces of theſe 
characters in the Britiſh nation. And 

again, what ſignify their doleful com- 
Plaints of their ev// hearts and ways, and 
their want of moral powers to pro- 
duce a thorough reform, ſince I find 
them employing the ſame ſophiſms and 
pleas which are uſual with the moſt 
unenlightened of mankind, in behalf 
of their delinquencies ? If the offence 
be not of a flagrant nature, they will 


_ endeavour to make out that wrong is 


right or near upon it, and thus try to 


con- 


" 
” 
. ” * 
* * 
* 
= 

— © 
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und the cdtours ef vice and virs 

2 tue If the caſe will not admit of this, 

' their next ex it is penitentially ta 
confeſs it was a lapſe indeed; but ima 
putable to müſtake, to ſurpriſe; to any 
thing but an ill intention ; for Thank 
God (will they often ſay,) my Heart is ups 
right notwithſtanding all my miſcarriages. 
And if this prove Chill unſatisfaQtory, 

| they will probably conclude in aſking 
pardon of heaven, and offeting vow 
of reformation, Methinks even Pas | 
gans (as they ſtyle us) muſt diſcern 
ſuch glaring inconſiſtency, and its hy- 
pocriſy muſt ſhock their moral ſenſes 
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Ir + £ owned however hoes are os 
prodigious numbers who have ſome 2 ä 
claim to the praiſe of conſiſtency and 
frankneſs of character; and this they 
acquire by being pretty uniformly pro- 
fane. They withdraw themſelves * 
moſt entirely from public worſhi pꝰ 
fo avoid a repetition of forms which - 
but ill ſuit with their temper or private 
ſentiments. They think themſelves 
tolerably virtuous and wiſe and ſcorn to 
declare the contrary. Or being perſons 
of pleaſure and ſpirits they cannot en- 
dure to loiter away a tedious hour in 
Jaying their prayers, and perhaps A 
ym inore under a drowſy lecture. 
Other 
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Other engagements muſt therefore be 


10 : YI ſought out, in order to paſs theſe vacui- 


ties of life more  agreeably | to their 
taſte. | ? : = Tp © 7 5 5 2 


The day conſecrated to religion, cal 
led Sunday or the Sabbath, is the dreary 
portion of their time. There i is A boding 


of it all the day preceding. In the 


morning you may obſerve a provident 


| gentleman or merchant poſtin gi into the 


country; as the day advances their 


numbers thicken; 3 and i in the evening | 
chariots and horſe pour from the me- 


tropolis on all fi des, to convey its pious 
citizens to their villas, where they may 
bf aunter and indulge their genius with- 


OF 
out any check from the appearance or 


ſound of devotion. | = . 


I Gnd that this anda ae ex- 


tremely unlike the countries of the 


Eaſt, is ſubject to frequent revolutions 
5 of 
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of opinions and cuſtoms. It appears, Sxerjper 
that within a century paſt, an abſence 


from all publie Worſhip on the Sab- 
bath, without ſome very urgent plea in 


excuſe, would have been looked upon 


as deſerving cenſure; and the offence 


would have been thought highly ago 
gravated by either ſpending the time at 
home in amuſements, or abroad in ce- 
remonious viſits; and ſtill more in pro- 


ceeding on journies without evident 
neceſſity. And yet now this conſecrated 


day is particularly marked out for ſtu- 


died diſſipation and polite travelling. 1 


obſerve that the people of faſhion are a 
ſpecies of birds of paſſage. The times of 
emigration are accordin gly the ap- 


proaches of Winter and Summer; the 
places their city and country MES e. ; 


I᷑ See the ſenſe of former Parliaments upon this 
ſubje& in Butn's Eccleſiaſtical Law, under the titles 
Out wy and Public Worſhip, 


and 
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1 and the auſpicious day on which uſual- | 
nn they take wing is by a particu- 
lar law of their religion, appointed 

for ſacred reſt. And not only on theſe 
occaſions, but alſo in their ordinary 
 journies, the Sabbath has no privilege. 
Whether it is, that in the abundance 
of their occupations, they are ſtraitened 
for time, or becauſe they would diſtin- | 
guiſh themſelves from the v ulgar, or 
that they chooſe thus openly to affront | 
the religion of their country; 1 leave 
for others to determine, 


And thus during the conrls of a 

hundred years, the Chriſtian Sabbath 
hag been degenerating into a day of 
ſauntering and riot; the churches have 

been gradually deſerted, and at length 

are become a kind of holy dormitories. | 

| tam aware,” ſays a late ſtage 1 « that 

ſome arch me” will object that we have of our own 
grourth 

er. 
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UT it may be ſaid, Religion i 1s not flip. 
an oſtentatious thing, that it does 
not affect to appear in public places, or 
even in the bouſe of God; and I readily 
grant that a vain parade of itſelf is very 
remote from its true genius. Let us 
look for it therefore in the houſes and 
retirements of individuals. ; 


growth an ample. proviſion of rockers, and refer us 
for proof to our ſeveral churches and chapels, during 
the hours of eleven and two of a Sunday, where the 
Nleep-compelling g power will be experimentally de- 
monſtrated to exiſt in its full force,” See a play cal- 
led the Oraters, 


Men of this character ſeldom take ſuch liberties, 
as it would not anſwer their purpoſe, unleſs there bo 
ſome foundation in the fact; or at leaſt v ichout 
having appearances on their fide, CLE, 


It 
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= It is probable that in  narly antiquity 
uid every family was a church or religious 
community, whoſe domeſtic chief was at 
the ſame time its ſacred miniſter, and the 
true God the only object of worſhip ||. 
And never methinks will pure Religion 
revive and flouriſh in the world until this 
primitive order 18 reſtored, and every 
man is again prigt as well as king in bis 
own houſe. Let us then examine how 
far this 1 is the caſe in Britain. | 
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0 This I think is the common opinion ok! the 
| learned both among Jews and Chriſtians. “At firſt- 
{fays Shuckford) there was a general agreement 
; about religion in the world; and if we look into the 
particulars of the heathen religion, even after they 
were much corrupted, we may evidently find ſeveral 
practices as well as principles, ſufficient to induce us 
ro think, that all the ancient religions i in the world 
were originally the ſame.” And in the next page: 
We find (ſays he) that among the heathens for ma- 
ny ages, the original appointment. of the head of 
=_ every family to be the prieſt and ſacrificer to his fa 
—_ mily was inviolably maintained.” See his Connec- 
| | | tion, Vol. I. p. 313, 14; and Du Hats, Vol. III. 
5 = p. 155 16. h | JOS 
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in the laſt century this domeſtic ſyſ- sarpron 


tem appears generally to have prevailed, WWW 
with this. difference, that the nobility 
and thoſe of large fortune retained mi- 


niſters of religion, ſtyled chaplain, to offi- | 


ciate in their ſtead, while others diſ- 
charged the duty i in their own perſons. 
+ But now ſcarce any, whether noble 


or Plebeian, can be found, who either 
perſonally, or by deputy, miniſter to their 


houſcholds in things ſacred *. Lou 
| might 


++ © Tilt the 8 dw 


year 1641—family deyotion was kept up all over the 


nation, and the Deity worſhipped by prayer every 


morning and evening; the maſter of the family (where 


there was no miniſter), always officiating therein.“ 
Life of Prideaux, p. 61, 62. 


N It is now (ſays a writer yet living) about a 
century ago we were mad with pretences to piety; 


for piety it ought not to be called. Aſter this reli- 


gious frenzy or mad hypocriſy had had its play, we 
returned back to the primitive plan of true reforma- 
tion: But overſhooting the mark, we went into the 


| other N and religion was quite put out of ; 


E cCoun- 


f 
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2 might long dwell with them under che 

* ſame roof, and not only be at a loſs to 

determine the awe of their religion, 
wy x hier Boy A wy _ ai Wa 

Hug Gurs before their principal reha 
__ however wen en of the 

FFC 


countenance. "Tired of fuch kale ahurpation — 
ligion took her ſeat again, and the reign of more re © 
gular equal piety ſucceeded, when people thought it 
duty to worſhip Gop in their own houſes, as well as at 

church; and to be aſſured that their prayers ſhould 
be offered up to him with uninterrupted affiduity, 
every great family had a chaplain, und every little 
one a ſtated time for prayer. This euflonris full obſer 
ed in ſome large fumilies in a few counties in this kingdom ; 
bur the number upon the whale, I fear, is null: I un 
not happy enough to hear of more than FIE about Lon | 
don, and one of them is an archbiſhop's. Hanway's Res 
flexions, Eſſays, Ke. London, 1761. 


4 believe it may be laid down as A Certain 
fact, that no maſter or iniftreſs of a family can have 
a true concern for religion, or be a child of God, who 
does not take care to worſhip God by fuinily prayer. 
Let the obſervation of the fat determine. Hare · 
* s Obſervations on Man, Vol. I. p. 36. 

85 T As 


vor Art igctex tu ENGLAND, 


W 8 
obſer ved is ſtrangely muttered. over ) 


there is hardly a trace left of farnil d 
votion. In the morning they riſe, an; 
in the IG at leaſt in their 
ocial 


<A | 4 = JK 


quoted) praying over their meat till it was cold; this 
being enthuſiaſtic, if not hypocritical, we are fallen 


4 into the contrary extreme, and refining upon the too 


great formality of former ages; are become a graceleſs 
generation. (race, as it is vulgarly called, is either 


nut faid at all, or only ſaid. You muſt have often ob- 


ſerved that the common words, For what we are go- 


ing to receive the Lord make us thankful, are hurried 


ow 


a over as a matter of form, ſeldom heard by haff the 
company, and never regarded by a quarter of it. 
Even your middling fort of people, whoſe fortunes 
give them no title to be faſhionably religious, are 
faſhionable enough in this reſpect. Is not this ab- 
ſurd? Is it not trifing with the Amigbiy? We ſee 
in this inſtance a coldneſs and indifference to religious 
concerns, which is almoſt become the characteriſtic 
of the nation. - It is indeed the contrary extreme to 
ſuperſlition ; yet it is an evil of ſo dangerous a nature, 
that we ought to ſhudder at the thought Han- 


_ way's Journal of S . 8 —_ J. 


. 271. 


EE | 15 . 
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SzecTI0N focial capacity, as if there Were n Ged in 
de world, And though even a venera- 
ble clergyman ſhould be preſent, his of- 


ficial ſervice would generally not be re⸗ 
queſted; and to offer it himſelf would 
be deemed, (according to all the eſta 


bliſhed laws of politeneſ: s and good 
ſenſe) an outrage on decorum, and a piece 


of fanatic effrontery it 


tt Dr. 8 inſiſted, that prayer was ſo much 
the duty of the clergy, that every one of the order 
ſhould not anly be diligent in offering it up unte 
Gad every morning and evening with his own fami- 
1y; but that in whatever other family he ſhould at 
any time happen to lodge, he ought to tender his ſer- 
vices in the ſame capacity (if they ſhould not be 
otherwiſe provided), and exhort the family to join 
with him; and ſhould they refuſe to hearken to him 
therein, ſaid the Doctor, let him look on that houſe as. 
unit for a clergyman to 82 to, and avoid it ar 
See his life, p. 71. | 
\ How many houſes would lie under a clerical inter- 
diction according to this rule! 


# 
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SECTION 
2 8 


$ECTION © 


Votton. 


though they ſeldom reſort to pub- 
lic worked and ſcarce diſcover any ſigns 
of religion i in their houſes, we cannot 
hence infer the charge of impiety; ſince 
they may poſſibly practiſe their devo- 
tions in privacy. But allowing this, 
All the charge remains in a high de- 
_ gree; for we are not releaſed from one 
duty by performing another. But upon 
what ground can we urge this plea in 
their favour? Do they offer it them- 
ſelves? Na: This v ould ſavour of re- 
ligious oſtentation; from which they 
moſt certainly ſtand exempted $$; and 
. | many 


UT til it may be ſaid, that al- Private De- 


88 « We have in England (ſays the Spectator) _ 
particular baſhfulneſs in every thing that regards re- 


E3 © ligion, 
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| SecrION many of them in their extreme modeſ» 

V. = 
aw ty, would even bluſh to lie under a ſuſ⸗ 

picion of praying 10 their Father in fecret, | 

And indeed the allegation appears im- 

probable from the nature of things; for 

it is hard to conceive the ordinary. cone 

verſation not to receive a tinge from | 

habits of private devotion, and we have 

ſeen how little this infuſion can be diſ⸗ 

covered. If it be yet ſuggeſted, that 

although they omit voca prayer both in 

their families and retirements, they not» 

withſtanding may be in the habit. of 

praying mentally and from the heart 75 

I confeſs, if this is the caſe it is what 


ligion, A well-bred man is obliged to 3 any 
ſerious ſentiment of this nature, and very often ta 
appear a greater libertine than he is, that he max 
keep himſelf in countenance among the men of mode. 
Ourexceſsof modeſty makes us ſhame-faced in all the 
| exerciſes of piety and devotion, This humour pre- 


yails upon us conc ” Spect. No. 458. 


2 1 ſhould 


en lezen IS KN GLAND, | 


35 


1 ſhould hows leaſt expected of any Span 
thing in the world: It would contradict voy 


groſs,. and depreſſed genius in religion; 
and beſides I much doubt the poſſibility 
of this pretended refinement x. So that 
on the whole it ſeems extremely queſti- 
onable, whether the body of this people 
practiſe any kind of devotion, except on 


the ſeafons, and i in the Manner, we have 


before obſerved f. 


sR Or. 


3 There cannot be a more fatal deluſion than 
to ſuppoſe that religion is. nothing. but a divine phi- 
loſophy in the ſoul; and that the foregoing theopa- 
thetic affections may exiſt and flouriſh there, though 
they be nat cultivated by devout exerciſes and expreſ- 
lions,” Hartley's Obryatiany on Man, Val. II. 
5. 331 


the « If I fhould not (ay Mr. . Wolaſton) * my 
prayers at fuch a certain hour, or in fuch a certain 
late and manner, this would not imply a denial of 
the exiſtence of God, his providence, or my depen- 
| dence upon him: nay; there may be reaſons perhaps 
againft that particular time, place, manner. But if I 

| ſhould never pray to him or worſhip him at all, ſuch 
* 4 2 total 


all appearances, which argue a cold, 


5 
— of the 
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DU ” their negle&t of the volume | 
containing the ſum of their Reli lis. 

gion, and to which or aſcribe Divine 
authority, is fingr ularly : g. The 
| writings of Confacius, and bd Foe + 2 2 
Jumes, are © hald by the moſt conſiderable 
| © total e eee wits o eden 
There is no Go who governs | the world; to be adored: 


which, if there is ſuch a Being, muſt be contrary to 
truth. Alſo generally and notoriouſly to. neglect this. 
duty (permit me to call it ſo), though not quite "i 
ways, will fawour, if not directly proclaim the N 
untruth. For certainiy is worſl b Gop, ſter 1 x 
ner, is ouly to worſhip! him ACCIDENTALLY, which i is TY | 
declare it a great accident that he is worſhipped at alk and 
this approaches as near as it is poſſible 10 . TOTAL, 16. 
gf. Beſide, ſuch a ſparing and infrequent worſhip- 
per of the De:ty betrays ſuch an habitual diſregard of 
him, as will render every religious act inſignificant 
and null.“ Religion of Nat. Pelin. p. 25. Octavo, | 


— 


pace _ our Empire m as dene vene· a 0 
ration; they are ſtudied, commented, Wo. 
and appealed to on all occaſions; and 
are the ordinary road to reputation aud 
power l: And yet they are only looked 
upon as the productions of wiſe men. 
The e. of the Banians #, the Zen- 
5 5 5  daveſia 


2 Ak wee 1 \ China, fays Du Hale, that 
leads to riches, honours, and offices, is the ſtudy of 
the canonical books. , hiſtory, the laws, and morality; and FOE 
e tells us has been a fundamental conſtitution 
| rf Be dips hs aber ans yn, See Vol. III. 
P- 63, 64. . | 
= FO account of this book in Mr: Lobt Dif. 
covery of the Banian religion, in the ſixth volume of 
Churchill's collection of voyages and travels. Shaſ- 
ter ſignifies the book of the written word, and according 
to the opinion of the Banians, as related by Mr. Lord, 
was delivered by Gon to Bremaw, upon the occaſion, | 
and i in the manner following: c ö 


i gel knowing that there would be but evil go- 
vernment where there was not the eſtabliſhment of 
his warſhip and fear; after the world was repleniſhed 
anew, bethought himſelf of giving them laws to re- 
ſtrain that evil in them chat was the cauſe of the do- 


* of the * age,” 


* 


ef a ] „ re rzsrestarterars : 


ec Baba ing ere on che mountain Mero- | 
gurbatee, he called Bremaw: to him, and out of a dark 
and duſky cloud, with certain, glimpſes of his glory, . 
7 he magnified himſelf to Bremaw, telling him that the 
eauſe why he brought deftrudtion on the former age, 
was becauſe they did not obſerve the inſtructions con - 
| tained in the book delivered to Brammon. So deli- 
vering a book out of the cloud inta the hand of b 
Brematu, commanded him to acquaint the people 
with thoſe things contained therein. So Rm 
made known the ſanctions and laws b 1 T 
generations.“ dee Chap. viii. in Mr. Lord. N 


I have quoted this ſtory for the fake of its em 
blance to the account of the delivery ef the Lam ta 
+= ſi FO __ which 1 


d -hindler 1 
iümplying, chat al eee 
kindle in their minds a true love to Gad and his holy 
religion. This book Zoriafter feigned to have receix- 
ed from heaven; ang it ia fein pre eſerved in the old 
9 this day, there is a copyof it 
kept, out of which, on certain tated times, the priefts. 
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— 5 8 . ; | . 
1 ; 3 121 ; ys 2 : ö . 
** e ix EXG sara. 22255 
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wich — ble deference, | — ben N 


> in this land of ſuperior light and 
liberal thinking, I Term. this abſurdis, 5 
ing a divine orginal, 5 ee 
inconceivable and endleſs rewards and 
puniſhments, according to its W 


conſen it e fs mag, 
gently thrown afidey and abandoned a 
| prey to vermin. I know this is frequent E 


ly the caſe; for T have acted the intel 


lectual ſpy, have entered their houſes, 
and have noted theſe antiquated records | 


cal i in ſome obſcure corners defiled with 
duſt, 


which apparently were copied from the Qld Teſta. 
ment. See Prideaux's Connection, Vol. I. p. 223, 
to 226, Octavo, 1720. And Mr. Lord's Account 

of the Religion of the Perſees in the ſixth volume of 
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repos duſt,” mangled and rent, and half-de- 
WY youred. And J muſt reſtrict even this, ; 
to the houſes of the poor, of the mid- 
dling citizens, and of the vulgar quali- | 
ty; for in the palaces of the Grandes, = 

you may make long ſearch ere 12 light 
on wok rebicks of a Bible 9. fo. _ 


81 might here 3 the Seien on a re- 
turn of that happy ignorance, for which a great mo- 
dern philoſophic hiſtorian celebrates che times juſt 
before the Reformation; when, if be rightly. com- 
putes, there were ſcarce VEN GENTLEMEN in Eu- 
rope who had the Bible, Ta plupart des Chretiens vi- 
vaient dans uns ignorance boureuſe. In) avait peut - 
etre pas en Europe DIX GENTILSHOMMES gui euſſent 
4 Bible. See Volt. Hiſt, "_ gs evi. : 
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IT; is ar, not the leaſt We Want Can 

that under ſuch a ſpirit of indiffe- ing tbe goſpel. 
rence, they diſcover no zeal in propa- 

gating. their religion. For althou gh 

they have an order men conſecrated tao 

its ſervice, which may ſeem to argue 

the contrary; it is to be remembered | 

that this order was inſtituted many ages 

ago, that it has logg been without cre- 

dit, and is nearly held at preſent a an in- 
cumbrance to the Community. And 

were it not for the Plea of preſcription, 

and its political conveniency, in all ap- 

| pearance it would quickly be aboliſhed. 

But ſuppoſing its former influence ſtill 

to o ſublift, it would chiefly be limited to 


RES this 


- 
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| mig: e ace be ſent to nations who 
If they really believed their eligio 
be of infinite importance to mens 820 
| happineſs, as well as highly, conducin 


to their preſent comfort (x as hy p_ 
it t 10 and polſeffed the f ſentiments s of 


every method, they would exhauſt eben 
ry refource, in order to comme micate the 
glad tidings to every human being. And 
though we ſhould allow them informet 
periods to have furniſhed out miſſions of 
this benevolent nature, it will only the 
more condemn their preſent negligence. 
The zeal of their continental brethren, 
tis true, carries them over ſea and land, 


and even into the heart of our Empire F. 
| | 1 have 


Ss The Rena Catholics * diſplayed "mt - 
IE one 
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| move <a than che 8 is es their 
i teligi er Tone account of their eſtabliſhments 


* The a who have chiefly 3 the « chi- | 
neſe miſſion, ſeem to be here intended. They firſt 
made «els into the empire about the your 1583, ; 1 
came the emperor 8 e e by e him, it is : 
ſaid, in every capacity from the higheſt to the low- - | = 
eſt; down from a miniſter of ſtate, to a watchmaker if £2 
or a tuner. At length their influence was ſuch, © 5 mY 
that in 1692, they obtained an edict granting a gene- 1 
ral toleration in favour of Chriſtianity, This how- = — 
ever Was revoked about 30 years aſterwards by | 

| Yong-tching ſucceſlor to Cam-hi; but was again, in Aa # 
good meaſure, reſtored by Kien-long,who acceded tothe „ 
empire in 173/. See Du Halde, Vol. I. p. 406, to 
304. Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt, Vol. IV. p. 218, to : 
220. And Auth, Mem. of the Chr. Church in China, | 
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Brorzon ed the knowledge of — 
A Auanity, and impelled by this motive, 1 
B have traverſed the ocean, fondly ſup- 

pofing, that in this fortunate iſland, eve- 

ry common. paſſenger would be able and 
forward to point me to the way of ſalva- 
tion: But 1 quickly diſcovered my miſ- 
take; my enquiries meeting with little 
ſatisfaction, and even but ſeldom 24 
entertained with ordinary aliteneſs. ol 
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The luxu 
Eagpliſh i Ad 


UT hens they are a nation that 
teach by example of life and nander. 
Hail then, thou happy people, that haſt 

| Aſt the nobleſt mode of aten, 


* ; 
0 
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n, that is held 
Adee bu- | 


own, that from all which 8 
manners of this 
- Sal 


E EST STATE. 
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bzerzen an idea of — e 1 hapdabs 
VIII. 

A ſerved the luxury of their tables, ndt 
1 . with Hoa: 


+ This is well known i be le commer; 
. the eaſt, A Siameſe, ſays La Logbire, ic optenged 
with a pound of rice br: . which he 925 Flag a far- 
thing at maſt, together with a little dried fiſh! which 
coſts him about the ſame. And henee, he obſerves, 
there is nothing heard in their houſes « every mga but 
| Ainging. | See Tom. I. b. 106. n 10 Sind 5 


Though rice :hreatly abounds in Chitin; 5d 8e 
conding to Navarette, the cheapeſt fogd is that which 
EE», is called Tou-fu (i. e. paſte of kidney beang), and is 
commonly uſed by all ranks, and by the emperor 
himſelf.—. That Chineſe; fas be, he hai Thu-fs, 
| herbs, and rice, wants no other, Fe 

Twenty ounces may be had for! 4 "x hall-penty. 8 


W Navarette, p. 278, 279, > of 21 + 2390; . ä 


This temperate kind of living | in the eaſt, is n 
doubt chiefly the effect of elimate and ſuperſtitious 


eee. and 3 the doftrine of tranſmi- 


: 1 85 eon ENGLAND: + | | | 
the materials | I 

: they muſt yet undergo 5 Je : 

aborate proceſſes before they are : =. | 

0 a Chriſtian palate. So that 

| omely buſineſs of cating has en- | | 

t e nun umber of the ſciences, and 75 

mn | nd with Sa ARR - 
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if not · more koruticaty than the people of Europe. 5 
dee Du Hal le, Vol. I. b. 27 OY b 
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pu ch aracter. We; will proceed then 
from their /ables to their ward-robes, And | 
as the matter of dreſs depends W on 


2 


cuſtom, and cu ſtor. on e 


P 


= very | different node to ;be alike con- 
fiſtent with nature and decorum. And 
yet in the preſent caſe, there are ſome 
ee e 

vourably. In our eaſtern world there 16 


obs xnttoron ir 2veranp. EE 65 0 


ach 1 find wanting in this Sterron 
Aer wie wore the farms! for os of . 
u wi our remote anceſtors until the ; 


laws revolut ) at nt that had they re- 
rned to us after a thouſand years in 
| 8 arb of their on times, they would 
we b how n ſtill ; in v faſhion; which it ſeems 

14 d hardl y be the caſe in this iſland 


: 1 t This happened in "wh akon: 88 ſub⸗ 

dued by the Tartars, who introduced their own mode 

of dreſs. ' What is called fa/bien is a thing hardly, 1 
known in China, which (obſerves our author,) is a 

ſign of good order, and the uniformity of the go- 

vernment, even in the moſt rrifling matters. See os. 


Halde, Vol. I. p. 14. 


; eee eee 15 
their zeal too far in defence of old cuſtoms, when to | 
| Preſerve their hair, they levied a war upon their con- 
' querors, which coſt many of them their heads: For 
_ as Le Comte properly obſerves, however odd they 
might fancy their appearance after loſing the former, 
a man by loſing his head becomes much more diſ- » 
figured, The Ruffans reſigned their beards, with | 
f l 3 See Le Comte, Tom. I. p- 290,291. 
 Voltaire's Hiſtory of the Ruffian Empire, Part 1. 
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Sago ina thouſend days.” am. in ft. 
parts of the caſt; ev ele- iti; 
are in general diſtinctively Habit 
ſuch confuſion of Wa preval 8 here, 5 
that if A true gentleman. * ſubſtt Aral 
merchant are at all diſtinguiſbe | 
chiefly by the plainneſs ap 
their humanity, and good ente | 
this common fantaſticalneſ s, and vanity - 
of appearance, in the moſt candid con- 
ſtruction, argues a great levity in the 
national character. 5 
n Aid if we inſpect thelr - niagniſicent | 


in houſes and 


 equipage. manſions, WAR. all their + ovens be 1 


qt All kinds of elbe, are not indiffrently as | 
lowed to the Chineſe. None but the emperor and 
the princes of the blood may wear yellow habits. E, 
Sattin with a red ground is affected by certain man- 
darins on days of great ſolemnity, but they are com- 
monly dreſſed in black, blue, or violet. The com. 
mon people are generally clad in dyed cotton, e a 
ther blue or black. see Du use Vel. + 


| p.142. ns Lie . . 1 | : - a 
. 1 pendages, 


een Als bonn a compari- 
ins bought arder of Pgmies, 
and of an acemplary! lowlineſs of f pirit 9. 

Nor is it a ſingle reſidence that Will fa- 
tisſy a pefſon of rank or fortune; nay, 
the petty tfadeſman muſt have His valla, 
in order to unbend from bufmeſs and. 
diplay his Little State; ; while the opulent 


$6 The Chineſe,” an DuHaldejlowe to hie PIR 1 
and neat in their houſes, but they have none very 
magnificent; their ſtile of architecture is notat all ele- 
gant, and they have no regular buildings but the em- 
peror's palaces, public edifices, towers, triumphal 
arches, the gates and walls of che great cities, piers, 
cauſewvayc, bridges, and pag6ds.” The houſes, of pri- 
vate perſons are very . they have no N to any 


. but . ee ts 


i «The ber of the nobility odds Ee 
with ours, is nat deſerve to be mentioned it would be 
an abuſe of the term to give them the name of pa- 
laces, they being nothing but a ground-flogr raiſed 
ſomewhat higher than « common n houſes.” 5 Bu Hude, | 


Val. H. 1. e 
I F 4 e khan | 


. 
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_How far theſe ape hi 


SECTION Ne. 


U » what is Rill more flagitious, 7 The lexdneſ 
Aa d the ſcandal of TH 
1 ſack a a at to threaten. | | | 
utter confuſion. Men glory in their ſhame, and pub- 
lily avow what in former ages was induſtriouſly con» „ 
cealed . The ſins of this kind are, for the. » | 
a moſt part, row ng: Ry 8 in we Poo - ; 7 
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: serien name ee, table the! rh ge. of the 
X. | 


this licence, n is often e a 
the expence of honou „fortune, and 
domeſtic quiet. Nays there is one cir- 
cumſtance, which to a Chineſe would 
appear incredible; : multitudes of the ſex, | 


in ſpite of their. natural modeſty, hawk 
their perſons in public, to the diſgrace 
of all civil order, as well as to the: annoy- 
ance of virtue. What a contraft to the 
decency ard referve of out manners! 
Such feminine outrage is unknown to 
our empire, where, amidſt its prodigions : 
3 a female i is fdorh to be 2 


our alleglance and covert, we can be FR longer 


under the protection of God,” 44 Hartley 5 Ob. oh 
Man, Vol. H. p. 447, 448. 


: | 5 2 | 5 * dee, Nanette, l te 


De | 


ter * ee ee reſtraint? And 


{uy CH. WIT 8 


TINGS < 


23 | 1 Jt 
1 
| 2 | 
- . | 1 a : * : 
or RELIGION IN; ENGLAND.» | 
: hi & - W-— 7 . = 4 RN | } PINE, >» 2 


is in good * 


kw. hip chats public: 5 
amuſements; ; their aſſemblies and the- Public af 


atres in particular. What can more in- e 
flame the libidinous paſſions than pro- 


miſcuous dancing, which conſtitutes a 
chief article of diſſipation? And what 
ſantuaries of virtue. maſt be their Gar- 
ing, where the ſexes ſaun- 


ſhall we aſcribe thoſe mummeries called 


Maſquer ades, to effrontery or modeſty? 
And as folly 1 18 delighted with change, 


trough a great part of B te ( the capital of Che- 
kang) with. my two companions, the throng of people 
was fo great that we could ſcarce make way through. 
the ſtreets. We faw not one woman though we 


looked about very carefully, only to be ſatisfied of 


the great retirement of the ſex in this empire. JYould 
tr God fays he, the hundredth part of it were obferved © 
among ih opts Rey in Fn | 
p-38, 19. © 


The fame is {aid to be the caſe in Pekin, See . 
be Re I. p. 113. | | 


3 ? 
— 


they 


| 


| | 
= 
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The Stage, 


our German anceſtors, and is een W Tacinu 
in the Fs oy" wy maner: e 


mali ignant part of our nature: 
avarice, revenge, and deſp pair, be 
ally their concomitan | 
what may poſſibly ſeem ſt we 
moſt of theſe aſtimies are too 
the vulgar, and are reſerved for pe 


quality, - great effcers of ps and _ 
9 e a als fl 9 "Chap - 45." 


e 


But 8 the firſt in inflocnce and 
ſuppoſed dignity among theſe faſhion- 


"y 


able gr. are the exhibiti Hons 


4? This diſpoſition. ets —_ 


i : 


. (quod an ſobrii i inter bers "oy 1 \ 
tantà lucrandi perdendive temeritate, ut cum omnia 
defecerunt, extremo ac noviſſimo jactu de libertate et 5 


de corpore contendant. Victus voluntariam ſeryi- 
tutem adit, quamvis junior, quamvis robuſtior, alli- 


Ie ac Ig ee, oh | 
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—— leng a it ſeems is Sreqmn 
ak ol ; 10 mne. And che ſe- 
of 1 u 7 admirable. It is 
not 1 i p the characters 55 
of men, as the nature of things » Which 

rſt ſi ght indeed appears a more dif- 
fcult eiiterprize ; ; but then its accom- 
ment an in proportion be the 


v pedar ntry; - nn 
hy and religion fanaticiſm: And 
thus che transformation is reciprocal. | 
Now who does not ſee, that the whole 
buſineſs lies, not in teaching men virtue, 
but in teaching them, That 'they are vin 

tous already ? A diſcovery no doubt at 

once bee and agreeable. But 1 
r „ 6 
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3 


ed. The prudent parent 

zen ſee and lament the ravages theſe 
fooleries produce, in 

and remotely i in ſociety at large. 
ſhould it be alleged in their 

that good documents and 3 


r er | 


[0] 
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to ſome. tera. 
5 aps / no reliſh of Chriſtianity ; . | | 


the ,moſt refined mode of inſtruction, 1 
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'UCH are poor the "ſchools into Modern edu. 
the Young gentry are early is 


initiated 5 3 for their preparatory | ſtudies _. 3 > 


Are g Fl diſpatch ed. A ſmattering ar 


* 
* — 
% 


FE We 


2 des ad language or two, which i is often 1 
loſt 1 in a few years; 5 and a very moderate | | | 
acquaintance, with one or two living [= 
ones 7 Is. h generally the extent of their = 5 


FE 8.x 


rs gentleman to have proceeded 5 1 
ry, proficiency, his acqui= 8 


vl 
3; 


— 


m de chiefly from allen la 7 5 : 
| (as they are tiled), 5 and a few chriſtian 1 

authors, who. have formed themſelves 1 
upon theſe models. 2, And this 1 is deemed 1 


i 


and infinitely preferable to a dull ſtudy | 


; 
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goon of divinely-inſpired writings, orof others 

derived from them, which would only 
ſerve to deprave the taſte, give a low 
turn of thinking, and utterly amen 


1 the world. p + en . 
The works of And here again * cannot forbear 


Confucius 
more regarded obſerving the much higher eſteem in 


than the Bible, 
which the Chineſe hold the works of 
Confucius, which (next after the ele- 
ments of their own language) they PE 
into the hands of youth to be learnt by 
heart, * as preliminary to all their future 
ſtudies and proſpects ; being Judged 
equally neceſſary to form a Scholar and 
a Mandarin, and the latter in conſt- 
quence of the former. And can any 
one imagine they would value them 
leſs if they thought them of divine ex- 
traction? Would they conclude them, 
purely on that mene deprived of all 
their 


* See Du Halde, Vol. III. p. 3. 
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their former excellencies, cot 1 555 ION. 


81 


calculated to produce fools and obſcure WY 


citizens? This doubtleſs is a ſtrain of: 


logic peculiar to this Country, which 


I find ſtands diſtinguiſhed for a ſingular 
caſt of reaſoning. as well as for every 


other ſpecies of originality. The Bible, 
at ſcems, has the misfortune not to have 


been compoſed by a r er. 


But let us return to our young Gen- T3 ſerious 
; part of Edu- 


| tleman. | Before he is well eſcaped-from Carin. 


his grammatical tutors, he is put into 


the hands of three learned Profeſſors of 


much greater importance, who are to 
ſhape, and accoutre, and introduce him 


gracefully, into the world. The dancing- 


maſter indeed is often engaged before 
the child enters upon his Latin; but this 


is a point of chronology of no conſe- 


quence. Here then lies the /erious part 


| of. his education; the reſt is but a tri- 
WT . 


3 
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1 education. 
4 Novel and 
Wil ramances. 


know how to dreſs well, aſſume an _ 


| ple. 


Finiſbing of | 


the works of two or three fa 11 
fidels, to be very decently equipped 
"He will then be fully entitled to adi 


ſion into the beſt companies, where he 
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fle. He may prove a fool tis true, and 
a profligate; but what then? He will 


and be admired at an afſembly ; and 
this will be ſufficient recommendation 
with all reaſomabls- and well-bred _ 


And now he has only t to id over 2 
choice ſet of Novels and Romances, and 


will ſee exemplified all that he has been 
learning, and find proper opportunities 
to diſplay his own abilities, which muſt 
no doubt greatly promote his progreſs, 


But nothing will more effectually do 
this, than a diligent attention t6 the 
The Drama Drama, whoſe mirrours of life (as we be- 


fore obſerved) will reflect him more 
amiable 


een IN ENGLAND. | 93 


8 amiable to bimſelf converting his "Ru Snerron 
bles i into excellencies, and his vices into WW. 
virtues. If he allo occaſionally viſit 
brothels and gaming-houſes, and the diver- Prod, 
fions of the turf, it will mightily conduce dagen we. 

to his purpoſe; for, though they may 

happen to coſt him his health, for- 

tune and character, they will add to his 
 Inowlidge of the world, which is the 
great defderatum of a Gentleman. And 

if he is ambitious to unite every poſſible 

| advantage, he may contrive, by ſtealing 

now and then an interval from theſe 

various avocations, to zrot a few terms at erer _ 

- one of 'the learned univerſities, which 7 —— 

with due care would do him no 1 1 


und might chance to * his credit with 
Prangers 
And thus having furniſhed himſelf ben tra- 


with all the learning and elegant ac- Fo 
IT. of his own Country, 


G 2 | wh at. 
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SE © T _ what remains, but that he betake him- 
A ſelf to his travels, in order to glean up 
the excellencies of other nations? And 

| though he ſhould miſtake their fop- 
peries for ſuch, tis no matter; he may 

import them ſafely; not one in a thou- 

ſand will perceive the difference. But 
| his great object will be to pick up curi- 

ous notions concerning morals, religion, 

and government, that may ſerve (if 
poſſible) more thoroughly to convince 

| his dear countrymen, that they are the 
mereſt impoſitions upon the reaſon and 
liberties of mankind; This when' ſet 

. off with a thouſand foreign embell iſh- > 
ments in his perſon and addreſs, maſt 
ſurely at. once recommend him to their 
taſte and judgment, and may poſſibly | 

obtain him a ſeat in the ſenate. 7 2p 


| Thenational Such is the education of a fine gentle- 5 


_ Charatter 


1 man, and ſuch his flattery of himſelf, 


 avroug educa. 


er, 
| oy” PE Which i 
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which is too often realized by ſuccels. segen 

And yet a. coxcomb is by no means the 
natural growth. of the iſland; 3% t is 

forced production, which requires warm- 

er ſuns, or hot- beds at home, to bring it . 
to maturity. The native genius of | 
Britons is plain and ſen ſible, and rarely 

becomes affected or foppiſh, unleſs ſo- 

phiſticated by art or foreign infuſions. 

Wrong methods of education, and inju- f 
dicious travel, have greatly contributed 

to corrupt the national character. 


„ 5 2 es SecTION 
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br their method of training up Female u- 
young ladies, if not more im- : 

moral, which would ſeem impoſſible, 5 

is however more abhorrent from the 

cuſtoms. of our empire. Perhaps we 


3 have 


86 
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3 have ſtrained too far our ideas of fe- 
minine modeſty, and it is probable, that 


an occaſional intercourſe of the ſexes, 
_with caution and reſerve, would con- 
tribute to their mutual improvement. 
But in this, as in other inſtances, we 
have not duly attended to the doctrine 
of our philoſopher laid down in his 
immutable Medium. And yet methinks; 
of the two extremes, we have adopted 
the ſafer. If the graces of perſon and 
a cultivated underſtanding are ſuper- 
added to Virtue, Jt will appear indeed 


the more like itſelf; but at any rate 


let Virtue be ſecured. It is on this 


principle, that our females are excluded 
from all converſe with the other ſex, 


prior to their marriage; which is con- 
tracted too without their advice, or a 
POE i fingle 


+ The ſecond carionical book of Confucius 4 


ealled. See Du Halde, Vol. III. p. 306. 
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Gogle wi with the intended par- e- 
ty. And when they are conducted to 


their new home, with abundance of 


ceremony, it is but a ſplendid paſſage 


from one priſon to another.: This is 
doing violence to nature, and is too ſe- 
vere to be endured. But here I obſerve, 
that no ſooner can the /ittle miſs ſcram- 
ble round the room, than ſhe is taken 

from under her mother's eye, and placed 

in ſome faſhionable ſeminary, where 
inſtead of her duty to God, a true mo- 
deſty of temper and carriage, with the 
uſeful arts of domeſtic life, ſhe is uſual- 
I y inſtructed in the whole ſyſtem of 

coquetry. After a due time ſpent under 
this diſcipline, ſhe is introduced into 
the world, for a finiſhing of her educa- 
tion. And having whirled awhile in 
its giddy circles, her head turns, and 

= * 1 

t Du Halde, Vol. II. p. 203-7. 
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Sxœrror the: gains herſelf, if not a primitive 
XII. : 
WYVY Chriſtian, at leaſt a perfectly accom: 


SECTION 
XIII. 


IG ew of the 
wo uni ver- 


Aties. 


to find ſo many young men in this 


| their two univerſities, where it is or- 


ed profeſſions, and not unuſual for 
young gentlemen of quality, to paſs a 
few years. In revenues and exterior 
ſplendour, they are perhaps ſuperior 
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pliſhed lady: And ſhe will often per- 
ſiſt in the ſame rounds of diſſipation, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 
an unfortunate huſband.” If we con- : 
ſider this, we ſhall-not much wonder 


country averſe to the marriage: ſtate. 


UT enough of female education. 
Let us now caſt 'an eye upon 


dinary for youth deſigned for the learn- 


8 
= 
ID; 
*. 
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_ any be world; and their original Szerzon 
laws and ſtatutes ſeem in general to be. 


wiſely framed. China has no eſtabliſh- 
ments exactly ſimilar; but then the 


The wbele 


Chineſe ems 


whole Empire is an Univerſity. Every fire an uni- 


hamlet is a college; ; and there are few | 


houſes of moderate wealth but retain a 
domeſtic tutor. In many places a ſmall 
neighbourhood agree to ſend their chil- 
dren twice a month to a common hall, 


there to try their abilities upon a ſub- 


| ject, or thefis, which every head of A fa- 


mily propoſes in his turn, and likeyiſe 


determines upon the merits of their ſe- 
veral productions. Twice a year, all 


the youth in the Empire, in their re- 
| ſpective diſtricts, are called before a 
Mandarin, who marks out the beſt quali- 


fied; theſe are again examined by his 
next ſuperior, and as many as paſs this 
ſecond ſcrutiny are reſerved for a third, 


which is had twice in three years before 
2 a Literato, 


Selen 4: 7 EY particularly co 1 e 
aud ſent from the Capital for an pur- 
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poſe. . And 'tis at this time that the 


ſucceſsful candidates, who. are limited 
to fifteen out of every four hundred, 
are admitted to their feft degree. Once 
in three years, all who have. attained 

this honour, appear before another 
learned tribunal, conſiſting of the great 
officers of the province and two preſi- 
dents, as candidates for their ſecond 

degree, which is conferred on no more 
than ſix out of every thouſand. And 
now there remains only to. paſs the im- 8 
perial examination, to arrive at the third 
and higheſt dignity. The Emperor 
himfelf propoſes. the 2hefis, and is ſup- 
poſed to be the Judge on this occaſion.* 
eee e eee 
* This examination is committed to the Hs 7 
[or chief daftors of the empire], but ſtyled imperial, be- 


cauſe it is made — the immediate inſpection and 
| | controul 
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The candidates are uſually five or far ix gene 
- thouſand; about three hundred ſucceed, WWW 


who are thence deemed qualified for 
n offices in the ſtate. 


The greateſt rigour is obſerved in 
moſt of theſe examinations. 'T hey are 


held in large halls divided into ſmall 


| apartments for the ſeveral candidates, 
who are barely ſupplied with imple- 
ments for writing. Guards are poſted 


at every avenue. In this ſituation the 
ſtudents frame their compoſitions; and 


at the time appointed, the Mandarins 
proceed to determine upon their merits; 


controul of the emperor himſelf. see Du Halde, 


p. 1213. 


Theſe Han-lin were themſelves called to a ſevere 
examination by the Emperor Cam-hi, upon his ob- 
ſerving their negle& of ſtudy, their eagerneſs for 
preferment, and the general decay of learning in the 
empire; ſeveral of them were degraded, and diſmiſſed 
from Court. Ibid. 


and 
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Series and mould any artifce be diſ 0 
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as ſignifying the name of the author, 


or any other way of procuring e | 
the offender would be ſeverely puniſ 


ed. And thus a fon of the meaneſt : 
peaſant ſtands as fair for his degrees, 


and of obtaining the higheſt prefer- 
ments, as 4 deſcendant of the moſt 
honourable houle. & . 5 
It appears then, that theſe degrees are 
not merely literary, but ſo many ſteps 


to political offices: S0 cloſely has our 


admirable con ſtitution un ited: : theory 


with practice! Whereas in this coun- 


try, a man may b be even a Doctor, with- 


out any qualification, real or ſuppe ſed, 
The for Public ſervice. Their Univerſities | 


conferring de- 
Fees in our 
wmvirſities, 


confer three degrees; the ſame in 


number, and nearly in titles with ours. 
; „ We * 5 | The 


J See Du Halde upon the adi, &e, of the Chi- 
neſe, Vol. III. p. 1—14. 
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voy firſt is obtained in the ſpace of 1 
IX years, with a reſidence of about 3 


four or five months in a year, unleſs 
the ſtudent prefer a longer term; but 


in general, he //ri#ly obſerves the ſta- 


tute, and ſpends the reſt of his time 


more agreeably to his humour. In this 


period, he undergoes ſeveral examina- 


tions, which are now for the moſt part 


grown merely formal and nugatory, ü 
and by a ſtranger. might be miſtaken 
for a banter upon learning. A ſmatter- 


ing in Greek and Latin, to which 1s 


commonly added a taſte in philoſophy, 


without any ſound knowledge of mo- 
rals,. or the laws and religion of his 


country, will entitle the candidate to 


proceed bachelor of arts. If he is ambi- 
tious of higher honour, he has only to 
ſpin out another period of three years, 


of which he need not ſpend above fix 


months 


8 


* & 
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serer months at his college, and thus, after 

n few more idle formalities, he com- 

mences maſter of. arts; e as _ 

knowledge as he had before. 

to the doctorial degree, it is e 

either a pure compliment, or beſtowed 

with little examination or merit, and 

” therefore with little honour. N. ay, ſo 

lightly is this higheſt literary dignity 

held, that it 1s become an article of 

traffic in the Northern part of the 

IA Iſland at leaft, where many a dance 

= and coxcomb is beled at a ſmall ex- 
| pence. | 34 


Their djorder I muſt own there is nothing I have 
1 and want of 

eil. met with which has more diſappointed 
ij my expectations, than theſe celebrated 
eſtabliſhments. Their inattention to 
learning is their leaſt grievance. And 
what indeed can be expected from a 
body of * left almoſt without con- 


: 4 troul, 


— 
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troul, and many of them of birth and ee. 
fortune, but that their morals will kee 
pace with their ignorance? Where is 
the wonder if their colleges are con- 

verted into taverns, and their ſtudies 4 
into revels? And I fear that in theſe, W | 
and many other reſpects, the licentiouſ- | 
neſs of the age is copied, and poſſibly 
with improvements. To vie with a mo- 


7 


dern gentleman, ſeems the ambition and | 
chief Rod of a young collegian. | 


Such! is the diſorder that prevails " Their 1 
theſe ſeminaries, which probably in 
part ariſes from the inveteracy of the 
evil itſelf, and partly from the negli- 
gence or incapacity of their ſuperiors. 
I had conceived highly tis true of theſe 
grave gentlemen, and in my qu eſt after 
ee witdom, approached them 
with the veneration of a man about to 
Xonfule an oracle; but (like other ora — | 
cles) | 


8 
Ky fe 

: — 57 2 
. 
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. cles) I found them either dumb 

their reſponſes unſatis factory. And 1 

ſoon perceived, that I had miſtaken 

their character; that their object was 
neither religion nor learning, but lik 

| awiſe men to cat and drink e and doe 1 

| at comfortable indol eN reverts bit 


— 


2 . It is therefore no wonder, th at in 
fil. * ſuch a ſtate of corruption, theſe com- 
munities contribute little 'to enlighten 
and benefit mankind. Yet how might 
a ſociety of Iiterath, in their circumſtan= 
ces, exempted from vulgar cares, and 
with all the means of knowledge in 
| their hands, (beſides diſcharging the 
great truſt of education, ) aſſiſt the friends 
of virtue conflicting in the world, by 
ſ1 upplying them with fit arms againſt 
their enemies, and thus ſhew them; 
ſelves their true allies from the banks 
of the Cam and the Iſis! Yea, how might 
| | they 


5 ; 
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ware in the boſom of theſe retreats, plan 8 
ompliſh noble works, which, in * 
(fn of every hoſtile aſſault, ſhould re- : 
main everlaſting monuments to the ho- 
nour of ſound learning and religion In- 
ſtead of this, they generally either employ 
their leiſure to no purpoſe, or in amuſ- 
ing the public occaſionally with poetic | 
effuſions, with trivial erudition, and with 
as mych C hriſtianity as will leave it to be 
underſtood that they are not in earneſt. 
Did I fay they amuſed the public? Ra- 
ther, they are ſunk below its notice; 
nor do they appear anxious for its eſ- 


teem, further than their revenues are 


* TT 4% 


concerned. They are a ſufficient the- 3 
a tre to themſelves; and the little ſtudy 3 
left amongſt 1 them ſeldom looks beyond 
their own walls. Even the national 
hiſtory:: and laws are ſcarcely attended to 
(though in the latter inſtance a noble 
effort has been lately made i in. one of 
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8 the univerſities *) ; nor have they any 
VV inſtitution for the training of a public 
ſpeaker, which might be particularly | 
expected, if we conſider the high noti- 
ons of liberty common in this country, 
and the freedom of its government. It 
would ſeem then, on the whole, that 
however theſe ſeminaries flouriſhed in 
former times, they are, at preſent, nei- 
ther to be celebrated for Religion, nor 


— Learning, ; 
— > * — * 
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4 W e fe, OR has their Royal Society (ſa 
* called becauſe founded by one 
of their Princes) leſs deviated from its 


41 Society. 
original inſtitution. It was eſtabliſhed 


\ 


| * Probably the late Judge Blackſtone's Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England are here intended. 


: * 


. "EFF 
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for the promotion . of natural ſcience, 


N 


SECTION 
XIV. 


and for the beſt part of a century was 


juſtly held in high eſtimation. Its firſt 


members, and their immediate ſuoceſſors, 
were natural philoſophers in the trueſt 
ſenſe; they laid the foundation of ex- 
perience, and, by mathematical reaſon 


ing, erected noble fabrics of knowledge, 


which our Eaſtern world has beheld 


with admiration. Their enquiries, ſince, 
appear to have been leſs ſucceſsful, and 
often 'to have deſcended from the 
important to the trivial, and ſometimes 


to have degenerated into the ludicrous: 
Whether it is, that Nature is exhauſt- 
ed, and ſo the work being done, it re- 
mains only to play; or that the human 
mind has attained its limit ; or, which 
is more likely, th at we are apt to ſlack- 
en and grow weary in every laudahle 


* Me - wh 
' 


purſuit: However, it is certain that the 
| T Society 
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a Society has often departed from its phi 
EV. AV loſophic character, and from the con- 


templation of the ſtars ſtooped to the 


chace of butterflies, and the picking up 


- of cockle-ſhells. Could the illuſtrious 
Newton look down from the Empyrean 


upon his inglorious ſons in ſuch frivo- 
lous occupations, they might provoke 
his ſmile; ſcarcely would they merit 


his indignation. The legitimate end of 
philoſophy is not a puerile amuſement, 


or a low gratification of vanity or inter- 
eſt; but the glory of the Creator, diſplay- 


ed in juſt and extenſive ſurveys of his 
works. Even the greateſt diſcovery in 


nature would be of little value, without 
this ultimate reference: And I would 


gladly ſuppoſe that ſuch a reference Was 
| originally intended in this, and other 
ſimilar inſtitutions i in Europe, founded 
: about the ſame period, and which ſeem 


to o haye dwindled i in like manner. 


8 SE C- 


Ft 
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E T us now endeavour | to form a Tranfition to 


n general 
ſketch of the literary ſtate of the e + bong 
| mtl at large, and eſpecially of their N ny 
philoſophical and religious opinians, ſa 


far as may ſeem neceſſary to our de- 
Ugh. 57 „ 
The novel end romance hos been 4 Novels and 
| 0 ſpecies of compoſition moſt . in vogue 8 
for half a century, and may be juſtly 
reckoned among the chief cauſes of the - 
general depravity. In China, they are 
deſigned to illuſtrate ſome inſtance of 
prudence or virtue, and are conducted 
without any offence to the ſtricteſt de- 
copum: *; whereas: in this Iſland, they 
e - H 3 {2 are 


„The Chineſe novels are . of in⸗ 


ſtruction, _— maxims very proper- for the 
reformation 


__ 


#t 
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Snerr o are commonly founded upon the my 
dies violent paſſion in our nature, which 
they tend to inflame by an artful ſeries 
of lewd adventures, and faſcin ating de- 
ſcriptions. I have lately ſeen a farrago - 
of this kind ; 5 in itſelf too low for cen- 
ſure, and which I only? notice in relation 
to the national character. Under the 
thin pretext of ſentimental refinement, 
it is calculated, with more effect, to taint 
thei imagination, and corrupt the heart ; | 
and this ue is ſtill in faſhion, The 
STERNE, author i is by ſonie extolled as a philan= 
1 thropiſt, and even as a philoſopher 
For my part; . 1 will venture to pro- 
; nounce 


1 45 * 
Eo | tn of manners, mb nc always r recom- 
= . mending the practice of __ 1 Di. Halde: 
/ Vol. III. p. 113. | | 3 


* — 
r 


8 | * + The groſs appetite of love 1 
ae when it is elevated, or rather, indeed, diſ- 
guiſed by ſentimental paſſion.” Gibbons' Decline and 
Fall of the Rom, empire, Vl. I. p. 328. [Dublin 
ed. One 8 2 
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e him a villain and a hypoerite 5 senen 


FO in ſpite of his effuſions of hu- SIE | 


manity, he that wantonly ſtabs the 
murals of his country is a villain; and 
he is a hypocrite, if, under ſuch a con- 
duct, he makes pretenſions to benevo- 
lence: And how he came to be miſ- 


taken for a philoſopher, I am at a loſs 


to determine. Even to have produced 
fuch an author, would be ſome diſgrace 
to a community; as it could hardly be 
| ſuppoſed to have happened, where 
morals and decency were had in repu- 
£ tation; but that he ſhould generally be 
read and applauded, evinces the profli- 
gacy of the public manners. I own 


he is among the vileſt of his claſs; but 


if the beſt of them may be allowed in- 
dulgence, it is only in the hands of 
perſons of diſcernment, and eſtabliſhed 
morals 3 for, notwithſtanding a variety 
Ba LE 
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Seewen of juſt obſervation; with frequent 

SIS ſtrokes of genuine nature and wit, ſtill 
their general tendency 1s unfavourable 5 
to virtue "63 SIRE 5 E 


. 
The eng. But Pa wa we Sold grant (chat 2 


of the national 


ome enter if] uſually pleaded in behalf of theſe 
2 if compoſition 89 T hat they are harmle eſs and 
amufing fiftions ; yet their general prevar 

lence diſcovers a ſtrange frivolity in the 
national character. Imagination is an 

inferior faculty, and ought nat to be 

indulged at the expence of reaſon, which . 


can only be ſatisfied with a contempla- 


tion of realities. - But reaſon it ſeems is 

[ a ſerious thing, whoſe exerciſe calls for 
attention, and attention requires ſome 
effort, all which is happily avoided by ö 

i taking up an innocent novel, which may © 
ſiurely be read, as it was written, without 
thinking. This ſuits extremely well with 

7 the 


_ 
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the fine gentlemen. and ladies, e = 

grand object it is, 10 live and die without \&W 

reflection. And therefore they are every 

where provided with ſtore of. theſe: 


empty volumes, which may ſerve oeca- 5 
ſionally for a winter-evening's entertain - 
ment, if by a ſad miſchance they are - 
deprived of theatres'and aſſemblies; ; and 
for light Summer reading, in their excurſi- 
ons to the polite watering-places. 
| | NF * LE, by * 2 Nagra ene * | 
| | - XVL 
£ UT entirely to ſatisfy the prevail- Madera 
| ing taſte, an author muſt be briefs f 


as yell as gay. and lively, Inſtead of 
the huge volumes of their forefathers, 
N muſt t treat them with a ſmart duode- 
On. en 


K 4 . | —— * 
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mour the queafy palate of a he read- 

Hence the preſent race of faſhion- 
5 authors generally appear in this 
minute form; nay, ſometimes they have 
ſo far deſcended from their dignity, as 
to compoſe ſingle ſheets for the public 
edification ; which being duly handed 
up in a morning, might enable even 


the fair ſex to be improving their un- 


derſtandings, and inſpecting their man- 
ners, while they are ſipping their tea, 


or buſy at their toilette. It was in this 


method that one of their moſt cele · 
brated writers inſinuated his ſpecula- 


tions; and by his moralizing turn, his 


exquiſite humour, and his delicate 
railleries, ſet off with all the g graces of 


lan guage, endeavoured to correct the 


foibles, and refine the manners & his 


countrymen. And ſince his time, f am 
2 „ informed | 
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Jain Britiſhroughneſs hasbeen Sepp 
gradually ſoftening, to which he ſeems * 


to have chiefly contributed. But whes 
ther his labours, on the whole, have 
been favourable to Chriſtianity, I am 
not very certain; his pictures of life 
carry ſo much attraction, and his cen- 
ſures of vice are ſo extremely gentle, 
that it appears doubtful, whether the 
temptations he preſents are not ee 
than his antidotes. | 


| Others have followed him in the 
ſame line, with various degrees of merit 
and ſucceſs. Viſions, Allegories, Eaſtern 
ſtories, and in ſhort,every agreeable veht- 
cle has been employed by th eſe ingenious 
eſſayiſts to entertain and improve the 


” Age. There are beſides, innumerable Real here 


periodical publications, that ſkim over 
all ſubjects, diffuſing a flight general 
notion of thingy which, if it anſwer no 

other 


cepted by theſe 
Hort — 


_ 
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serien other Purpoſe, n belle the 


79 Teal kijowlidgel/:Hekes E . Wb. 
find numbers who fanſy themſelves 5 
profound Philoſophers, moraliſts, and 
divines, from ſhreds and fragments col. 
lected in deſultory pamphlets, without 

any ſerious ſtudy of nature, of them- 

(ſlelves, or of that volume which. they 
pProfeſs to be the en of Heave renly 
wiſdom, i ans 


In this manner it has mash, 
chat under a pretence of facil itating the 
acquiſition of knowledge and virtue, the 

_ ſimple people are trifled with, and tan- | 
4 talized, in their moſt! important intereſts. 
egen. To be learned without ſtudy, and virtu- 
len, ous without effort, is certainly too hard 
| even for Britiſh ingenuity. Whether 
the levity of the age is. the cauſe, | ob 


conſequence, of theſe illuſory methods, 
it 


= 
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it is Needle nt] 
act and e fn e other; : 
Wa in de the iſſue. of this reciprocal 


* * z : 
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= = E C WED N eue Saecrios 
S o great an inconſiſtency is MerTarny- 
a  $IC and Ro- 


- A. man! ! What contrarieties in uo 
the character of a people! Who would | 
imagine, after all we have obſerved, that 
this 1 is a nation of philoſoph ers? Ves, 0 
in their comprehenſive genius, they can 
embrace metaphyfic and romance, and even 
unite them, notwithſtanding their ap- = 
parent oppoſition! You look at the 

ſun; and they will prove to you, there 
is 
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| Sxcr1on is no fun: You lock at the moon; and 
SY they will prove to you, there is ne 
. moon: Vou look at the ſtars, andlo! 
| there are no ſtars: You look upon 
the earth, hills, rivers, Wend cities, 
animals, men, and behold! they are all 
ideas exiſting in the mind, which have no 
| reſembling objects vithout ! Matter i is 
annihilated, and all is ſublimated into 

ſpirit! Again, you are conſcious of the 

operations of thinking, reaſoning, doubt- 
ing, volition, love, hope, fear, > and 
imagine you are poſſeſſed of a principle 
called a foul: Alas! for your ſimpli- 
city! They have philoſophers who 
will quickly teach vou, that this is in- 

| _ a vulgar ponies $3; . and that all 5 
theſe. 


3 


8 Like the r 
age [fays one of our preſent reformers}, I had always 
taken it for granted, that man had a ſoul d;tin3 from 
his _ And truly,'a poor modern philoſopher 

e 
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| theſe refined acts and aten are N 
only the modifications of matter, and \ 
that a Ig might be eaſily converted into 
a metaphyfician ! In ſhort, they will de- 

| monſtrate to you by turns, that . 
matter, and that all js ſpirit; and to com- 5 
pleat the whole, it has been diſcovered, 

| That there is neither matter nor foirit, but a 
bundle or colle&tion of different perceptions, 
which ſucceed each other "with inconceivable 

| rapidity *. Now is not all this as good 1] 

as a Novel? And does it not ſhew, 

ES „ 


| * have blundered worſe! See Prieftley J —_ 
on Matter and Spirit, Pref. p. 11. 


But ſtill I would aſk this learned gentleman a rea- 
ſen' for his reſtricting the general prevalence of this 
notion among Chriſtians, 0 the preſent age? For I 
muſt own, I have hitherto been uſed to conſider it 

as the uniform opinion of Chriſtians, as well as MEN, 
in all ages; and it certainly owes nothing to any of 
dur * wee of Chriſtianity. 


.* Tbeſe are "the words of Mr. Hume. See 
Beattic on Truth, p. 257+ 3d edit. 
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Se that, notwithſtanding their: metaphy je 
* and romance ſet out in contrary dire 
tions, they meet in the an a 
of the circle? : 


. The etaphyfician: is an intelle&tual 


metap 
rien ae 


| 


bowels. He i is a ſophiſt, who, inſtead of 
feeding his underſtanding by a whole- | 
fome contemplation of nature, devours I 
his own imaginations; and after 1 18 
| refined them by a ſecond cohi EAtio 


 non-entities. He is- the 1 of a 15 


| parted philoſopher. | This. is af ſpotters 5 
! that has only of. late ages a Pe 1 


1 r $35: + 


| Aﬀranger with the Chineſe. Their wiſer anceſ- 


evith the an- 


Fine Ching tors knew nothing. of metaphyſic fi ub- 


ided a, curi- 


tilties, and would have de 10 
Lo ous diſquiſition upon identity and di- 
oy verſity, cauſe and effect, impreſſions | nd 


ideas. i Morals hiſtory, and laws, were 


* 34 w 2 * „ 
* 


Tpider, that ſpins theories out of his own I 
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the eat ſubjects, and Soo govern- 1 


ment politic and d the ſcope Www 
of their ſtudies. 
8 . theſe viſionaries were content to 
ſpecu te on matters of ſmall moment, = 
their reveries might be indulged: They 
might be allowed gravely to diſpute 
whether ſnow is white, or fire hot, and  _. 
a thouſand points of equal conſequence, 
vithout any inconvenience but to 
mſelves, by a conſumption | of time 
and thought that might have been bet- as 
ter employed. But when, from motives 
of vanity, they endeavour by their ſo- | 
phiſtries to ſubvert truths of infinite 
concernment, when they wantonly ſport 
with the deareſt intereſts of mankind, 
they ate to be treated as common ene- 
mies, who have no claim to anything |. |; 
beyond rigorous juſtice. I am not a- 
verſe to free-enquiry; but let it be li- 5 
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| Sxeron beral, let it þe modleſt, let it not trie 

S with important truth, let nut the ex- 
iſtence of God, the liberty ar human 
actions, and the natural diſtinction pe- 
tween vice and virtue, be brought in 
queſtion, merely for the ſake of dif- 


pl ing a petulant 1 in genuity. 


Werren 8 E < * I 0. N EY 
XVIII. | 3 7 re 0h 4; £ 

* The ancient F* 70 end out the mxithie! * the 

doctrine of the n 


ng univerſe I grant to be a d 
alan cult taſk to human reaſon. * The an- 
cient Chineſe ſeem to have acquired 

this knowledge by other means; and 

is not improbable that, in ſome i incon- 
ceivable n., 2 en diſcovered him- 


® To To be of 401 * "FER B48 8 egyor, v 
cogola ang ede a yt, * Plato in his 3 
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ſelf and his will to the early ages of the i 
world; and it is only, I conceive, by fups WWW. 
poſing this revelation to have been 
handed don with a degree of clear- 
neſs for ſome generations, that we are 
able to account for the purer Theology 
of our primitive ſages. Hence pro- 
dably it was th at Confucius derived his 
wiſdom; here that he lighted his lamp 
which has ſince irr ted the Empire: 
It was not to his own underſtanding, 
but to the five volumes, to the Emperors 
Yao and Chun, that he aſcribed his 
doctrine *, The honour reſerved for 


12 SEE reaſon, 


* « When any one admired his 8 at the 
leadng principles of morality which he taught, far - 
from aſſuming the honour to himſelf, he ingenuouſly 
— 1 this Wee was not; bel own, 
fon thoſe wide legiſlators Yao and Chin, who lived 
1500 years before him,” Du Halde, Vol. HI, 
p. 300. es | 


'The 


= . ˙— .. — 
* 


the way in this career, and were 
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. reaſon, was to obſeure and bervert, by 


| its commentaries, what i it could” not in- 


veſtigate.  Tehu-iſe and Ti ching-ife led 


y of- interpreters who | 


lowed by a bi 


explained away the ancient text, and 
in the place of Chang-ti ſubſtituted the 


viſible heavens, Such was the fruit of d 


Chineſe metaphyſic, to deify u the world 
and et its Author! +: et. a 


Sine 


The ſame is e in the Sent OY 
cc Confucius ait, Præco ſum, ſeu retator;. & non ad- 


thor doctrinæ, quam palam facio. Credo & amo 
antiquitatem, ex qua ſtudioss ſuffuror 5 
ad rem meam fant.” | Lib, m. b. * 


e perhaps will not be diflealed with 
the following paſſage upon this ſubject, though of 


ſome length, in which I conceive we may trace at 


once the pon of Tin — and 


how re ur w nn nes tho fame ve 
uns in all countries. To, 


e . os: year 1070 Was the t time when theſe i in- | 
terpreters 


- 
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the: moſt Fe? pk . and Nen 
publiſhed their works under the reign of the ſixth 
prince of the family of Song. Tchu-1tſe- diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf ſo greatly by his capacity, that they revered 


him as the prince of learning ; Though theſe authors 
have been held in eſteem for theſe five or ſix hundred 
years paſt, yet they are ſtill looked upon as modern, 
eſpecially when compared with the ancient interpre- 
Ws: bo led * "ge before them, 


24 


« | But i it was not til the year of c our Tad 1400, 


that the emperor Yang-l made choice of forty-two of 
the moſt ſkilful doors, in order to digeſt a body of | 
doctrine, with a particular eye to the commentaries 


of Lads and 6 


« Theſe Mandarins 3 Ae to this 


work, and, beſides their interpretation of the canonical 
books, and of the works of Confucius and Mencius, 


they compoſed . twenty volumes under the title of 


Si ing li ta zſuen, i. e. of Nature, or Natural Phil oſophy. 
They followed, according to their orders, the doc- 
trines of the above writers, and, that they might not 
ſeem to abandon the ancient books, ſo much eſteem- 

ed in the empire, they endeavoured by falſe interpre- 
tation, and by wreſting the meaning, to make them 


| 1 help own (ent ments, 


"'S The IG of the « emperor, the charaQter of | 


. dee, their ingenious and polite Ale their 
| 1 3 ' 7; 
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new method et of handling in the ſubject, their boaſt of 
underſtanding the ancient books, gave à reputation | 
eee e e 
ed. 


0 The following is is a ſketch of their ſyſterw, whith 


it is hard to make ſenſe of, and perhaps the inventors 


themſelves had no er notions & what 8 had 
written. 37 MIT Os 


0 They give the firſt bache of al ics ths 
name of Tai-ki, which they ſay is impoſſible to be 


4 explained, being ſeparated from imperfections of mat- 


ter, and therefore can have no appellation agreeable 
to its nature: However they compare it to the ridge 
of a houſe, which ſerves to unite the roof; to the root 
of a tree; to the axle- tree of a chariot; to a hinge 
on which-all things turn: And they affirm it to be 
the baſis, the pillar, and the foundation of all things. 

It is not, ſay they, a chimerical thing like the vacuum 
of the Bonxet; but is a real being which had ex- . 
iſtence before all other things, and yet is not diſtin . 
able from them, being the ſame with the perfect and 


the imperfect, the heaven, the earth, and the five ele- 


ments, inſomuch that every thing may i in a ſenſe be 


called Tai-ki, 


They ſay that this 8 45 when e 
Vn a matter groſs, imperfect, and without motion; 5 
and that, when in motion, it produces Yang, a perfect, 
ſubtile, and active matter: And it is compared to 4 
man 1 285 while my is at 8 Profoundly meditates up- 


5. 1 Fe * 


27 
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on a tibject, which a be n pro- Biere 


ceeds from reſt to motion; and they tell us, it is from 


the mixture of theſe two kinds of matter that ſpring 2 . 


the five. elements, which, by their union and tempera- 

ment, generate all other things. In a word, they af- 
firm that this Taſ-4; produces order, and preſerves 
all parts ef the univerſe; that it is the eauſe bf all their 
| vieiſſitudes, and yet is ignorant of its own regular 
operations ; that its extenſion is infinite, its duration 
without beginning or end, that it is the idea, the 
model and ſduree of all things, and the effence of all 
other beings: nay, they ſometimes ſpeak of itas fen- 

tient, and gave it the name of ſoul and ſpirit, and 

even look upon it as the ſupreme underſtanding: 
But when they would reconcile theſe notions to the 
ancient books, they fall into manifeſt contradictions. | 


a + Sonnidmes: the above ugiverfal principle is Fl 
nominated: Liz which, by its union with matter, con- 
ſtitutes al. the different ſpecies of bodies, and their 
individual qualities; Their method of reaſoning is 
this: Vou make out of a piece of wood à ſtool or a 
table, but the Li gives the form of the table or ſtool, 
** n my ** to be broke the Li periſhes. 


« Their reaſonings in point of morality are the 
ſame; they call Li that which eſtabliſhes the reci- 
el duty between the prince and the ſubject, the 
father and the ſon, the huſband and the wife; they 
give likewiſe the ſame appellation. to the ſoul, be- 
| cauſe it informs the body, and when it ceaſes to in- 
form it the Li is faid to be deſtroyed 3 in the ſame 

8 9 manner, 
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-DECTION | | e od 0 . | 
. Since that period our 


A been tainted with this ſubtle poilony 4 


7 The B1iBLE» - 


r noble ſpirits excepted, who, by a 


Being com- 
. 


cloſe adherence to the primitive doc- 


. vine, haye eſcaped the coptagien. * 
10 


5 manner, 5 3 as leaky e df heat | 
t loſes the Li whereby i it became ice, 225. um * 


and admitting no other 1 
tue or energy united to va n. they run inte a Acer 


Ae 
iſm.” See Du Halde, Vel p- 53-6, © 


t is to be obſerved [fays Navarette just 0 | 
Li and the Tai - li are the ſame” ſubſtane 'of the KH 

princi iple, only diſtinguiſhable in ſome. certsitz for, 
mality proper to every thing, „for Li denotes the 
entity in particular, without any other circumſtancbès 
and Tai-ki denotes the ſame entity, inaſmuch us it 
is the ground and root of all things, being in the 
midſt of them as the North-pole is in the midſt of 
heaven, and the king i in the midſt of his kingdom. 5 
p. 211. See much more on this N from * 211 


to 216. 


| * < If we may. na en 
number of miſſionaries, who have ſpent the chief 
part of their lives in the Empire, and have gained © 
an exact acquaintance with Chineſe affairs, by ſtudy- 
3 3 


3 
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do not find hat che fcriptuires of the Srermos 
Chriſtians have been ever - comfiented Ws 
into Atheiſm. They diſplay the being 
of God with an effulgence that all the 
arts of criticiſm and metaphyſic « cannot 


2 "The — = nature + «rom The light of 


 nalure liable 


. 


it in-; py momentary miſt; and, by pre. 
tended reaſenings upon impreſſions and 
ideas, cauſes and effects, inſinuate the 

pi us. concluſion which the fool only 
| faid: 1 bis heart, as I find it elegantly ex. 
prelfec in one of their ancient prophets. | 


But, for the honour of the iſland, 3 
will ſuppoſe. bim the only Briton who 


f ing their books, and converſing with | men 1 of the . 

greateſt repute for knowledge among them, the run 

learned have not given way to theſe mad notions, but 

have adhered ſtrictly ta the text of the ancient books, F i 
without regarding the extravagant opinions of mo - | 
Foe Folmnoneators, ” Du _y * * * $915 2:5 4 


has 


> 
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I has en the exiſtence of f his: 


7, ... SE err lx. 
Tie 5 T Carino indulge the ſ. we NEO 

wb bs fuppoſi tion on the queſtion of Li- 
berty. They have many who diſpute, 
and even ſome who deny its BUS. 
Their chief argument in ſupport of this 
paradox l is this, That I, ke determinationsand 
Felis muſt happen in like cireuhſtances 
which is no more than affirming” the 
point in other words: and, if carried to 
its extent, not only binds wand human 


"1 Few the concluſion to a Diſcourſe on a * 
Providence and a Future State by the late Mr, Hume, 
who is doubtleſs the ſophiſt here intended, 1 am 
told he has purſued the ſame ſubje i ina poſthumous 
publication, but 1 have no o curioſity to rake in a 


dung-hill, 
will 
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Will and the whole Creation, but even SECTION 
the Dxrrr himfelf. This is ſtartling 2 


to minds of a ſmall compaſs, who, from 
2 narrow principle of ſuperſtitious re- 
verence, would gladly exempt the CRE 
_ AToR from all impulſe or ſhadow of fate, 
however contented they might be them- 
ſelves to endure the yoke. But a tho- 
rough meceſſitarian, as he is not apt to 
be influenced by vain ſcruples, ſo he is 
aware, that ſuch an exception would 
endanger his whole ſyſtem; perceiving 
that, if he allowed an entrance to liber- 
ty in this primary inſtance, it would be 
difficult to ſtop i its progreſs. For, unleſs 
he could prove it an incommunicable 
property, it might alſo, fof any thing 
he knew to the contrary, exiſt in a 
creature; and if it might, how could 
he be ſure that it did not? But there 
i no need to argue from the bare 
2 wk it is enough to appeal to the 

1: experience 


00 


Src rio 
XIX. 
WYW 


How far it 
may be tale - 
rated, and in 
awhat ſenſe it 
Should abſo- 
lutely be rejec- 
ted, 
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experience of mankind for its aftual \ ex· 
iſtence, and leave him to infer the reſt. 


Vet it muſt be owned that the noti- 
61 of fate, in ſome degree, and under 
different modifications, is entertained | 
in every part of the world, This may 


be conſidered as no more than a per- 5 
verſion of the idea of Providence, and N 


1 Ko 


an | encroachment upon liberty. | And 
while it is not extended to the Lord of I 


Heaven, and in proportion as it leaves 


man reſponſible for his conduct, it may 


be tolerated; but, in the extreme of 


phibſo ophical necęſſit 95 which allows only = 
one poſſible determination in the ſäme ; 

circumſtances, it amounts, 1 CONCEIVE, 
to an excluſion of all liberty, and 
mould abſolutely be rejected. It would 


| feem, in this rigorous. ſenſe, to be an 


error of ſome Chineſe literati refined 
by Chriſtian ſophiſts. In the former 
caſe a blind neceſſity alone is Gop, and 
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tent rule of mere Wirr, which I con- 


_ fider as the moſt tremendous of all | 


ideas ; but for the abſolute indepen- 


dence of an all- perfect Being, who freely 


" created the world, when he could other- 


wiſe. have determined, and who governs 


it in 2 manner becoming ELIMSELF. | 


125 


in a the latter Gov, is ſubjected to neceſ- SH 
ſity. 1 do not plead for the omnipo- * 


In the rigor- 


1 But mechinke there is no mel to go ous ſenſe it 


beyond the common objection againſt AE 


8 and evil, - 


this hypotheſis, vis. That it defiroys the 


true Idea. of vice and Virtue, as lameable | 
„, and conſequently their 
1! 0 diftinftion from .. phyfical good and 


nh rai 


js to evince its abſurdity. For ſurely 
either there is nothing certain to hu- 
man underſtanding, or this is ſo, that, 
in a ſcheme which renders every thing 


% unavoidable, there can exiſt no ſubject 
: apable of * blame or praiſe. And 
thence 


szenen thence it would follow that Yav 8 the 


ſ 
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XI : 
bett of Emperors, is no more deſerving | 


| approbation than the fun when he 
—_ forth 1 in the ſprings or a fruit al 


8 Rei is reckoned the eighth fratal Ps ind] is re- 
garded as the chief legiſlator of the empire; and the 
pattern of ſovereigns; fo that it is at preſent the 
higheſt praiſe that can be offered to an Emperor of 
China to ”y he is like Tab and Chun. = 


a £3 


He was probably 4 man of ſevere virtue "with a 
great ſenſe of religion: We are told, that his pa- 
lace was bare of all ornament, his habit only of 
woollen- ſtuff in ſummer, and of deer-ſkin in winter, 
his food of the ſimpleſt kind; that if any public calami- 
ty happened, or any ſubje& committed a crime, he 
attributed it to his own miſconduct, or the anger of 
heaven for his neglecting to teach the people their 
duty; that he never made a progreſs; through his 
empire before he had ſacrificed to the Supreme 
Being; and that his ſubjects waited to ſee him with 
as much i nn. as the. 7. parched, 00 look 2 
the rain. 5 4 | 


"its wud with de C an, | Ha 
they would give an indiſputable authority to their 
maxims, to ſupport them by the example of Yeo and ; 


his two ſucceſſors, See Du Halle, - Vol. I. A 
282-3. 8 s þ 


| ſhower; 
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ſhower . and that Kie#, the moſt exe- gener 
crable- of tyrants, is only to be ranked WY 


with conflagrations and earthquakes. 
We may indeed reward the one with 
our applauſe or ſervices, as we would 


manure a field for the ſake of a richer 
increaſe: And we may expreſs our re- 


ſentments againſt the other in order to 


prevent further evils, but we cannot 
inſtly criminate him; he is an object 
of pure compaffion. Now this is ſo 
abhorrent from our moral conſtitution, 


the voice of nature 18 ſo clear to the 


4 4 72 nh 217 4 


frarys that i it would be an inſult to 
our common Reaſon to offer a confu- 


tation. Metaphyſic may reply, and 


labour to perplex the cauſe; but the 
is unequal: nature in the iſſue 


* He was the n in <fuccelion . n 5 


he i is repreſented ; as the Nero of the Eaſt, and, when, 
they would give a Prince. the worſt character, they. 
fay he is another Lie. See Du Halde, Vol. I. 


p. 296. 
will 


\ 
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A firifure nes the dogtrine 0 of. 


upon OPTI 
MISM, 


in al the Gn of werfe wa 


"yy 


harmoniou fly ſung by one of ore noſt 
| admired n . I have frequently c * 
5 hoted: 
o Eſpecially by Mr. Leibnits in his Dad. 


1 Mr. Pope in his 52 on Man; which 
[fays the late Dr. Johnſon,] an egregious inſtance 
of the predominance of genius, the dazzling fplen- 
dour of imagery, and the ſeductive powers of elo- 
quence, Never were penury of knowledge and 
e of ſentiment ſo happily - diſguiſed. . The 
reader 


. 2 


4 


F 


now veer 
the Weſtern Op- 


ained, with 


le, or Power; none of 


8 . 1 . 1 : * 5 = * Ld » 
8 Wo 4 1 * | 
E ; 
* 2 1 6. 8 


reader feels his mind full, though he learns nothing 
| when he' torts it in its new m 3 


7 proper for poe- 


try, poet was not ſufficiently . maſter of his 


rs — of his acquiſitions,. and, * ſuppoſing _ 
himſelf maſter of great ſecrets, was in haſte to teach 


what he had not learned.” W 
207 and 206, ' (O; 2 
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seren which can be — T this 
N ufually o objocted, that, 3 el the 
univerſe to be abſolutely infinite, it was 
abſurd to ſuppoſe a beſt ; becauſe, if li- 
mited, there muſt ſtill be infinite room 
for further diſplays of Alen, good- 
neſs and power; and thus it might grow 
better in an endleſs. progreſſion, but 
could never be 3g until it arrived at 
 deification, and became equ: t 
thor: Unleſs it ſhould be thought fit 
: to call that bef which is actualy cho 
= | en, and purely on that account: whic 
might well be admitted i in the preſent 
1 inſtance. But, if he meant 0 ly t 
| * aſſert, that it was worthy « of its Creator 
to produce the world and every part of 
is ſuch as It was when it firſt came 
from his hands, and that he governs it 
as becomes an all- perfect Being; it Was 
a ſentiment in which I fully concurred. 
Oa_. notwithſtanding | purſued his 


reveries; 


/ 


14 


Faſtern contemplative” ; but they are 
more than 1 expected in this Northern 
climate. : And 1 find they are by no 
means frequent; it is but now and then 
that a fanciful philoſopher, or a meta- 
phyſical poet, takes wing into imaginary 
ſpaces,” and amuſes himſelf in con- 
i ag worlds, which. 1 it ſeems i 1s but 
2 «play in che hands of a ſublime geni- 
- The ſober Engliſhman i is gene 
content to'take things as they are, and, 
in the J 1 f | eſs of his benevolence, , to 
conſult the greateſt good of the ſyſtem 
in which he is actually placed, without 
ſtudying to frame a better, or to de- 
monſtrate that it is abſolutely beſt, 
This modeſt Plan 3 is entitled the G 
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ſuppoſed in point of dignity. It mut 
be acknowledged however to en very 
differently underſtood, according to the 


votaries. Such who pretend no. lefs 
than the good of the Creation at «large, 


p + © There is it wil way of aig e 


certain diftempers of mind very ſovereign to thoſe | 


who can apply it; and it is this: There can be no ma- 
lice but where intereſts are oppoſed. A univerſal Being 
can have no intereſt oppoſite 3 and therefore can have ne 


- malice. If there be a general mind, it can, have no 
particular intereſt: But the 9 


of the Whole, and its own private good, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be one and the ſame. . It can intend nothi ing 
beſides, nor aim at any thing beyond, nor be pr6= 
voked to any thing contrary. So that we have only | 
to conſider whether there be really ſuch a thing as 4 
Mind which has relation to the Whole, or not. For | 


if unhappily there be no Mind, we may comfort 


ourſelves, however, that nature has no malice: 


there be really a Mind, we may reſt fatisfied, | "thee - 
it is the beft-natured one in the world.” Lord! Shaftf- 


bury J TAL Vol. I. p. 27. CEd. 1749] 
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_ tizens of the-univerſe f. 1n. the next 
claſs may be placed thoſe who, either 
from a want of ſuch ample compre- 
henſion, or benevolence, confine their 


' views to the general happineſs of man- 


kind, and hence may be ſtyled Philan- 


thropiſts H. The ordinary patriot 
8 means JF. the lien ou his own 


"7 1 be generous mind j is not fatisfied with the 


beauty. of a part; but, extending further its commu- 


nicative bounty, ſeeks the good of 4, and affects 
the intereſt and proſperity of the Whole, True to its 
native' world and higher country, *tis here it ſeeks 
order And perfection; wiſhing the beſt, and hoping 
ie find « juſt and wife adminiſtration.” 1d. 
. II. * * 


\ - 


1 Theſe 1 Fa 1 
— fatiofed with public good in one 
community of men, but framing to themſelves a no- 
bler object, and with _ ae ng MP 
ann | 


K 4 Country; 


% 
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f 8 This, ve re told, the kat of bai 
wrong with the ancient Spartans: 19+ Ty 
Tpwhny To xans PONY To Ty rale A Abele, oil 8 
. parawo &le exicaitlan IO) Ld © Tay Kae | 


mofa. Flut. in Ageſilao. 


The ſame narrow notion has bern bed by lice 
= | —-  bigotted patriots in all ages, and bas lately been 

1 taken up by ſome of their brethren of the minute 
philoſophy. Thus one of them S E 
upon this point: 


0 EA 1 8 — I OI 3 6 Ee TW #4 


On ne connoit pas colment on n'a pas vu bach | 
que la reunion des hommes en ſocicte, n ayant ni ne 
pouvant avoir d' autre but que le bonheur commun 5 
des individus, iE n'eſt ni ne peut ẽtre parmi eux d 

autre lien ſocial que celui de leur intẽrẽt commun; 
que rien ne peut convenir 41 ordre des ſociẽtẽs, s i 
ne convient a Patihts comniune des membres qui les 
i | compoſent; gue veſt la ce que determine neceſſairement 
=_ - . be Vice & la Vertu; qu * ainſi nos ations ſont plus du 
= 5 moins vertueuſes, ſelon qu'elles tournent plus ou 

moins au profit commun de la ſociets: qu' elles ſont 
plus ou moins vicieuſes ſelon que ja fociets en t 


| 1 1 . n commun plus 64 ab grags,” 
70 « Eſt-ce pour N 4 qu” on erige en . le 
net Non: cꝰeſt I a . de P ulis dont al eſt 


n 


n 


ty. ear apa 
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ntereſt of his family. And thus the 20 
MI bole is n contracted into a part, 

till at n it terminates in the indi- 
vidual. e Ms ag bs 


But let us take is nk Fi a 15 


moment in its full 10 1 5 Virtue then © 


bee q! uo T ivrognerie eſt-elle un 
vice? - Parce que Oe citoyen eſt. tenu de con- 
courir a J utilits commune, & qu'il a beſoin, pour 
remplir cette obligation, du libre exercice de ſes fa 


cultes.” K 


— Puiſque © locicts doit & etre atile à à chacun 4 
ſes membres, il eſt de la juſtice que chacun de ſes 
membres ſoit utile à la ſociẽtẽ. Ainſt, itre vertueux, 
og ttre utile; etre uicicur, oft tre inutile ou nuiſſble. 
Vioild la morale. Such is the language of an un- 
principled writer. Raynal Hiſt. Phil. & Pol. 


Tom. VII. 297-8, : [Octavo 1775. ] See to the 


ſame purpoſe Helvetius de Þ Homme. Sect. H. Ch. xvi. 


[at the end. ; 


y7 


« Reaſon, (Gays ler} plainly PO WY! to us, 
that the [good of ſociety is THE END or OUR CREA- 
Ton.” Reafon, I am perſuaded, never ſaid any 


uch thing, either to him or his brethren. See 


TurnbulP $ Chriſtian ee p. 350. [Ed. 
27404 » AR 
* 4 TE conſiſts 


| "AN eee in ro ru pRESENT: e 
5 ©þ 

sieren conſiſts in an endesvour to promote 

XX. Rt rs 

a the happineſs of the whole created 

ſyſtem. But are no regards due to e | 

Gop robe Author and head of the ſyſtem: diſ- 


ſupremely re- 


bg, n tinct from it, and in relation to it? 


in tbe relation: 


hs Bowers 3s Ah And does not an attentibn to theſe 
8 enter into the eſſence of true virtue? 

Is he not infinitely excellent i in himſelf, | 

and purely on that account worthy of 

our higheſt. reverence, affection. and 

- obedience? And, conſidered in parti» | 

cular as our Creator, is it not a Princi- 

pal part of virtue to act ſuitably to- 

wards him in th at character, indepen+ 

dent of all conſideration of our fellow⸗ 
creatures? And may 1 not the ſame be 

obſerved, as he is our Preſerver, Go: 

vernor, and Benefactor? And does not 

all this imply ſomething more than 

barely purſuing the good of. the Cres- 

tion? It is true we ought to purſue i it; 5 

but then we ſhould * it from a Te. 
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us, e vel as to the natu 
| wiſe our 8 fal in its moſt eee 
fundamental obligation, which is, to | 
attend to > his pleaſure, on whom we 

are e abſolutely mo ray as his crea- . 
tures and ſubjects. | e e 


We here obſerve, in "the height. of 4 geen 
their moral ſpeculations, the ſame diſ- 1 
poſition to exclude a Deity, which be-. 
fore appeared 1 in their converſation and 
manners. Their facred - cracles indeed 
tell us, that we - ſhould render 10 all their 
due, and in the firſt inſtance, to Goo | 
the things that are Gov's. Now (taking „„ 
the point. in this light), are we not We 
his property, as being the work of his | 
0 hands, and, conſequently, in no wiſe No 
authorized to diſpoſe of ourſelves, not | 
even 1 ſo much 2 to regard our own or „ 


4 
3 


the 8 
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* the good of ek „ he .Y 
ton of his Will? Are wonet his lub 
r and therefore bound in - every | 
Nu ufig, thing to conſult his Ae And hence, 
7-4 conceive, it may certainly de concluded I 
_ = | that, however laudable our conduct 
i W121 appear; nay, however it be right, 
i materially conſidered, and. conducive. to 
1 general happineſs, yet, if it want its 
I animating form, if not referred to the 
eee Lond oF ALL» in its principle, rule and 
i end, it is ſhort of trug virtue. N We 
may amuſe ourſelves with fine th eories 
and ſounding language ; we may expa- 
tiate on the good of the whole, while pro- 
4 bably we are purſuing our private gra- 
5 tification, or a partial intereſt, under 
that pretence: But it is fit we be Te- 
minded, that it is not even our utmoſt 


=. | 1 effort to promote the happineſs of the 


= whole created alen, without Te to 'I 
\ . "IS a 5 5 | : ; 9 * 
3 =f tad : >; : 

5 . 7 
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_ SE. I 1 O N. XXI. - SecTION 56: 
row EVE R e with the Others bave 
ſcheme of Chriſtianity theſe lofty a fi, 
0 quarre 
| 5 15 tianity 8 ofty with the reli- 
theories may appear, we will not ſup- four 4 __ 
poſe they are advanced in oppoſition to 8 


it; 12 a plan ſo lowly i is not calculated to 323 
draw theattention of an Op ift whoſe El 

| comprehenſive mind is engaged (as we 
have ſeen), in projecting new worlds, "ml 
or aſcertainir 8 the greateſt good of the: --; 

world already in exiſtence. But there 

. have been others of a humbler rank, 

who have condeſcended to qu arrel with | 

: the religion of their. country. They | 

haue enn it on every fide, in its 


N 185 e 
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7 


87e en prophecies, its miracles, and its I „ 
nes. The attack, which has been led | 


„ They have 


2 aſaulted it in on indiſcriminately by 1 nobles and: ple- 4 


ils prophecies, 


1 — aud heians, he s continued with little inter- 
T miſſion for more than a hundred years®, 
T A cannot find that any impreſſion has 

been made upon the ſyſtem itſelf, how- 
3 | ever it may have fuffered in the public 

ap 18 | opinion; in this, not unlike the great 
1405 luminary of. heaven, whoſe Jght may 
be intercepted or obſcured, | while he 
1 remains equally illuſtrious in bis own 4 
2 =: ſphere. | The argument from prophecy : 
„ eagerly conteſted'in the egi ning 

of the century, and ſeems to have been | 


= Lord Herbert of e 4 i 10 we Jeu 
1648. 


_—_ „„ He Gains to have wa one i the firl; 475 Dr. | 
= Leland, chat formed Deiſm into a ſyſtem, and afſert- | 
mache ſufficiency, univerſality, and. abſolute perſec- | 
= - tion of. natural religion, with a view to diſcard all 

RE OE: revelation as Ss,” Rata the 


r 1 


* * 
$ * on. . 


Ny I 


4 : 


ee The ſubje 0 of: ? rür acles 


has undergone mo ef 
and has Pe — ar hl 


vVuin-glariaus author + I have already 


noticed; and upon a principle whic 85 


'- # This muſt fer to the controbacty with Callins, 


* 


1 See Leland, Vol. I. Þ.:90-I00.- 


given: Nw may per from the following anecdote 
in a letter M Dr. Smith's to Mr. Strahan, —« L have 
done every thing (aid he to the doctor now men- 


tioned, a little before his death] which I ever meant 
to do.” Well, and what was that? « have been 


[he tells Charon] to open the eyes of 


the public.” [No doubt a very laudable project. 


4 If I live a few years longer, I may | have the ſatis- 


faction of ſeeing the downfal of ſome of the prevail- 


ing ſyſtems of ſuperſtition.” Now this is quite too 
much, and argues a ridiculous preſumption, by fi up- 
poſing that Chriſtianity [for every one ſees his 
meaning] ceuld be ſubverted by a few paltry ſo- 
phiſmas, after. the aſſaults of violence wee 
had . POR ſerenteen centuries | | 


} 

we 1 * * 4 8 1 
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= hgh not nos infolr — | | 
| His country, -but endeavour e 
foundations of all virtue and ru 
without animadverſion from the ma- 
giſtrate. But I recal myſelf—I am a 
|, friend to liberty though abuſed: And 
notwith ſtanding the profaneneſs of the 
age, there is doubtleſs one ſpark of 
Britiſh ſenſe yet remaining, and, while 
| that is left unextinguiſhed, the impiety 4 
1 of his notions is ſafe in their abſurdity 
m But they 50 chiefly ditefted! the 
= they bave op- 
1 poſed in . War againſt thoſe peculiar dodtrines i in 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem, which ut be emi- 


8 1. An eee Mr. Hume's 85. 0 
| arguing from experience, of which e abſurdity has 
been well expoſed by Campbell, Adams, Leland, ke. 


. =”, nently 


* » 
* 


7 | : 
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oppoſe them, ae would 54s apon this Y R 
principle + Tet: ee 15 e . 
. ee eee tobe true, 
and admit it without difficulty in a thou- 
ſand inſtances, where Chriſtianity hap- 
pens to be-unconcerned. A few indeed oY 
of theſe gentlemen, for the ſake of cons k 
ſiſtency, have embraced univerſal ſcep- cp. 
ticiſm, and now and then a poor ſcep- 5 
tic, miſtaking his way, bas unhappily | 
ſtumbled” into Atheiſm; 3 the gulf of 
incomprehenſibles! But in general 


they Seer religion, and glory in the 


title of Deiſts, mortal and immortal * - for Dei » s 2 

ſo I find them diſtinguiſhed. The for- 293744; 

mer, if they are not extin&t, muſt bf 
extremely few, and the dregs of the ow 


| Party; the latter are numerous, and 


| 
Secrion 1 5 
And che | 


* See Blount's + Orackr of Reg b. 93. 15 7 . 
; eren 1 


- 


dain the imputation. 


1 Deiſt to pilfer from the Ch 
at wo 11d be: indeed! No: 
+ © @ Dr: Leland, contrary to our 
{1 3 the ſect of the mortals to be the more numerous. 
. His words are (ſpeaking of the Deiſts): « Thoug 
get _ theſe [viz. the mortal] are 5 ſome among themſelves 
re Þ a very e haracter, 


„„ C 
Fa de fear | the more numerous of the two. And, in- 
BB A deed, ſome of their moſt eminent modern writers 
: SN e TA gy Wich 
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feen kleuch they, -have;.heen cab 
=. S through ese e vad 
= are the idle; vidaws of.a8thel inp 
the infuſions of pagan.  philaſophs: 
The founder of their religion, who has 


"| . - Hon uſually honoured by his followers 

as a Gop, the y conſider merely s 
| man; an extraordinary man they con- 
3 | els, and furniſhed above meaſure. with 
| 


„. 


8 


g excellence, 
and a La favourite of heaven; ; but 
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2 every intellectual arid mo 
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IF Gi 3 n 37 & 7111 1 ; 
. * Biſhop. Bull ſpeaks of 2 2 in his 155 Who 

=. {208 "that the Apoſtles indeed preached the pure nated 

| cor. *  Hymppity of Cbriſt. but that foon . 


itianity was 
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Td er lit lte, In bf 
ation of His kis difciples; | | x en there: 
nah art work 

ititroduced in the chafäcter of 4 


i age, inftruting the world in a perfect 


nt 


«a 
footſteps of 2 nyſtery: And he particularly re- 
fers his reader, for fatisfaQtion. on this point, to the 


a7; 
OW. 


| treatiſe of Dr. Als, entitled, The cok The an. 
cient Jewiſh Church againſt the Unitarians 


„He ob bat b £ Alc i one 
Daniel Zuicler, a violent Ebionite, was _ firſt | au- 
thor ot this abſurd e 


This Tae — to Mr. Men, was voi 
at Dantzick i in 1612, and died i in 1678, and Was a 
man of conſiderable learning and abilities, . 


The tne pr; Wo has again appeared among " the 
other great diſcoveries of our preſent reformers. 
The author of the Diſquifitions on Matter and Spirit 
peaks of Chriſtians as very early taking occaſion . 
from the gentile philoſophy . 4 of ADVANCING their 
maſter, the too humble Fejus, to the high rank of the 
firſt and principal emanation of the Deity, the youg, or 
| eys; of the Platoniſts, and the Inpcovgſes under Gods 


in creating the world.” See Bull's Primitive and 


Apoſtolical Tradition, i in the Introduction, and 9 
V. Nelſon's Life of Bull, . 390- nee p. 
8 kee. p. 279+ - „% 
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| 


ſyſtem of duty, which he illuſtrated by 
his example, and ſealed by his death. 


To admit a | fafpicion of diſtioneſty is is 
painful to every juſt and liberal mind. 


And yet how to. avoid it, in this in- 


ſtance, is beyond my compreh enſion. 


Their holy ſcriptures ſo highly exalt 


the perſon of Jxsus, that to degrade 
him to mere humanity is hardly to be 


aſcribed wholly to ignorance or preju- 


dice. Were they content, as many 
others, to conſider him as 4 midale 
Being, above creation but mort of di- 
vinity, they might have ſome colour 
for their opinion; although I do not 
ſee how this is conſiſtent with his cha- 


racter as the Creator and End of all things* 
and as the + God who i is fare a and ble Jed 


. A men 9 Pe | ch, i. v. 106, of Pa : 


do the Coloſſians. 


t Rom, ch. ix. V. * 
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for ever; and it appears to ſhake the 3 | 
foundation of the wh ole Chriſtian y. 
tem: But to ſink him to a man, though 
the beſt and wiſeſt of the ſpecies, is 1 5 1 
ſuch an outrage. upon the plain letter — 
of the volume upon which they pre- 
tend to eſtabliſh their ſentiment, that, 
in my apprehenſion, i it would be a fairer 
proceeding, to reject at once its autho- 
rity. It would at leaſt argue that they . 
had courage t to dif: avow what th ey did 
not believe, and that they ſcorned to be 
indebted to artifice for the ſupport of 
their opinions. Whereas the conduct 
we are now conſidering would ſeem to 
ariſe no leſs from want of ſpirit than of 


Oy 
And it appears equally repugnant to The idea of 

. price or- - 
the evident ſenſe of the above volume, — cy. 
to aſſert, that the life and death of Ixsvs e. * 
was no more than an example of extra- | 


. 3 ordinary 


AN ENQUIRY INTO H N PRESENT STATE | 


| 5 80 WII. nt oh yigue and 5 reden ts 

= | EO» his doctrine. th; any language can ex- 

= |. prefs t the idea of price or ranſom, in con- 
|. | - ſideration of which the offender may 


be reſtored to moral integriſy and hap- 
ineſs, it TS expreſſed. in the ſaid vo- 
lume; ; not ſeldom and incidentally, but 
often and in the mf ? formal manner, and as 
a principle that lies at the foundatic tion of 
Chriſtianity. It is in vain to fly to cal» | 
tern metaphor: : I will preſume to an- 
ſwer in the name of the Chineſe and 
＋ artars, the Perſians, and Arabs, and 
| every” nation and. tribe in that q arte . 
of the world, that they would generally : 
reject the former comment, as a vio- 
lence done to language, and the uniform 


ſtrain -of the Chriſtian oracles, 


EXECS And to add one inſtance more: To 
Tir fence hold the ſufficiency of our natural pow- 
Spirit, ers, even when ſupplied. with external 


revela- 


e u ile 15 eil e 151 


rd; For All the putpdles of yi: x ; * * 
tue and hdppinefs; without any interior WL 
influerice of 4 myfterious agent called | 
the Tol v Szinfr, appears an infllt tod 
| this Spirit, and to that external fevela- 5 "ur 
tion by which they profeſs 1 to regulate 

their opinions. J am at a loſs to ac- Es 
count for thefe poſitions, but by 8 A 


poſing what will 186 e 
18 Hues o n ll. 


| -n ESE are e ve writers, who en-. 7 


deavour to carry their cauſe un- 


- * 


by FAY an appearance of reaſon or ſcripture. 

They have had a long reign, and have 

ſtill a numerous party, but, if I miſtake 
not, are now faſt in their decline. It is 


| * indeed from any ſymptoms of a re- 
| L4 turn 


—  —— — — —  — * 
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turn to primitive Chriſtianity, hat. 1 


S entertain this ſentiment; but from the 


faſtidious levity of the age, an and its im- 


patience of every thing that looks ſe- 


rious or argumentative. To be : reaſon- 
ed or preached out of their religion 
would engage them too much, by ſtrain- : 
ing their attention, or agitating their 


1 paſſions; | to be politely laughed out of 


it is more to their eaſe and humour, 
and no leſs effectual. The metaphyſi- 


r e 


cal ſophiſt and pretended ſcripturiſt 
have accompliſhed their miſſion, and, as 


; ſolemn harbingers, prepared the way to 
the ſprightly railleur; and the buſineſs 
f now, at leaſt in the faſhionable world, ; 
is no longer to make formal and tedious 
_ enquiries about religion, but, by delicate 


inſinuations and ingenious pleaſantries, 
with an air of ſuperior underſtanding, 


to expoſe it to contempt. The princi- 


* * * On * y 
4 — * 5 1 
Ra. * ; * 
3 , * 5 ; 
* 4 
* 
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* article of this well-bred ſyſtern has Sg —— 
been for ſome time eſtabliſhed by a no- 

ble author, who demonſtrated beyond E” | 
all reply, that ridicule is a teft of truth. 1 

A diſcovery of ſuch importance, and ſo noar. 

very extraordinary, gives him not only 

a claim upon the gratitude of his coun- 

try, but of the world in general, which | 

is apt to be troubled with a notion, That 

a man muſt be ſerious in order to be iſe. 

And who can tell how long it mint 
have laboured under this gloomy anti N 
pedantic prejudice, if this brilliant ge- 

nius had not happily evinced, that man, 

being a riſible animal, might eaſily, 

by a ſkilful exerciſe of this diſtinguiſh- 

ing faculty, decide upon the weightieſt 


points i in nature and divinity. 1 * 


But time is neceſſary to complete | 


ry Aiſcbrery and apply it to _ its uſes. 
The 
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t The noble author in queſtion otily led | 
tue way. He juſt ſported à few darts 
| abliquely on the religion of his country. 
It would have looked fair indeed: and 
liberal to have begun with his on 
ſpeculations, and it was by no means 
diſcreet to leave the trial to his adver- 
ſaries, as he could hardly ſuppoſo it pro- 
bable, that his ajry pbumoms of | brauty 
| = and fublimity,. or that even his lovely 
= | godaifi, his adorable Firnveythous h arm- 
= ed with all her eee eee 
ae Aula mahl; 
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other ſublime excellencies, poſ- 


5 feſſed the gift of Prophecy, he would 
EB —}-: 4 „ doubtleſs 


WFVYYS 
Scorners have 
ari Ven. 


— 
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| doubtleſs have guarded his principle by. © 
a learned commentary. For at length 
it has come to paſs that SconxRRS 


thing venerable in itſelf, or intereſting 


ſport ?- as it-is elegantly expreſſed by the 


band ſprung from a rival people on the 
neighbouring continent. He undoubt- 
edly merits the reputation of an early 


riods ſends into the world to alen 


$ See Proverbs ch. xxvi. v. OT 19. 


to mankind, have turned into a jeſt not 
only every ſpecies of religion, but even 
the conſtitution of nature, and every ſo- | 
cial and moral virtue: Caſting frebrandi, 
arrows, and death, f. aying, Are we not in 


| have riſen” WP who, indulging their pe- 
tulant humour at the expence of every 


Hebrew ſage 9. The captain of this Vorrans- 


and univerſal genius, though not of the 
firſt order; ſuch as Tien at certain pe- 


Ss | 
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* 5 on the boundaries of human knowledge. | 
Bu, if he could not invent or extend, 
| he could ſupply all- the beauties of ſtyle. 
"02 and lights of imagination, to illuſtrate | 
- and adorn any art or ſcience at his 
pleaſure. Who then can forbear la- 
menting that this lively and elegant 
writer, who was able to delight by his 
poeſy, to inſtruct in the page of hiſtory, 
to facilitate and ſtrow with flowers the 
paths of ſcience, and to embelliſh the 
intellectual world, ſhould degenerate to 
a miſerable buffoon, and a zany of im- 
piety! The temptation, however, from 
the circumſtances of the time, and to a 
| man of more vivacity than underſtand- 
ing *, ought. to be conſidered : He 
| found | 


* «La plaiſanterie n' eſt jamais bonne dans le 
genre ſerieux, parce qu' elle ne porte jamais que ſur 
un cotẽ des objets, qui n' eſt pas celui, que Ion con- 


ſidere; z. Elle roule _—_— __— ſur des rapports 
faux 
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found the ſtage already erected, and a Sa 
willing audience; ; his vanity mounted N 


him aloft, and his avarice + confirmed | 
him in the practice. 


His admiration of the antiquities of 
our empire, and his profuſe panegyrics 


upon Confucius and his morals, might 


naturally be ſuppoſed to ingratiate him 
with a Chineſe; and were they the fruits 
of ſincerity and learned information, 


they would merit my acknowledgments. 


But, being evidently the effuſions of ma- 


levolence towards Chriſtian nation 8, 
every candid Chineſe muſt reſent ſuch 
invidious encomiums. He induſtriouſ- | 


_ faux, A ths equivoques; de 2 vient que-les plaiſans de 
profeſſion ont preſque tous I eſprit faux et ſuperficiel.”) 


Voltaire (in 4 Fragment on the Corruption of Style.] 


1 * Vain 3 a l excẽs, mais encore plus interẽſsẽ, il 


travaille moins pour la reputation que pour Par- 
gent; il en a faim et ſoif.” See the Poſtſcript to a 


work entitled, L. Oracle des Nouveaux Philoſopher. 


T 


b e ly 


= Mofaical accounts contained it it the B 
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ing himfelf, as would fem, by this 
method, to ſink therm into dif redit. 
could never perceive that we had any | 
_ ſufficient grounds. for dur high chrono- 
(beſides their intrinſic impr obability) 
that the loſs of ancient monuments, 
and the inaccuracy of early iſtorians, 
| have long rendered their verification 
impoſſible; however, E willingly leave 
them to the defence of our officious ad- 
vocate. And, reſpecting the morals and 
character of our prince of philoſophers, 
he could not have diſgraced them more 
effectually, than by an endeavour to 
exalt them from motives of envy, and 
by the low arts of detraction. a 8 
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for hy ers and moraliſts that has | in- 


od, A 5 —— 


Europe, er a century = and chiefly, 
under the, ch aracter and title of free 
thinkers; a race of men that we find ſcat- 
tered in the other quarters « of the world, J 
in the manner of gypſies and fortune- 
tellers, but who ſeem. to have pitched 
upon this iſland as the ſeat of their in- 
tellectual empire. Although they are 
| agreed in no common ſyſtem, and their” 
Hons are as various. as might be ex- 
pected from the freedom of their 
thoughts, there are a few characteriſtic” : 


and | qualities, by which they” 


rr 


u 0 11 is the wotley he of philo charaGeriſed | 


E ae 
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Serien And firſt, they are remarkable for a 

co. wonderful conceit they entertain of 

75 ee. themſelves, as if they were the only 
men who, by dint of enquiry and 
| ftrength of mind, had ſurmounted thoſe 
prejudices \ which en ſlave the rſt of the 
world. And ſu re ly a an exploit of this 


extraordinary nature may well recom- 
mend them to ther own good opinion. 5 


j 


| One of their They have alſo an eſtabliſhed maxim, 

me Th at the miniſters of every religion are 
| knaves, whether they are : Bonzes, ama, 
or the clergy of the | church. 4 of England; 
and that all Who liſten to them are 
void of underſtanding... And to afford ſome. 
comfort to mankind after fuch melan- | 
choly tidings, they aſſure them of their 
heroic purpoſe to reſcue them from ſuch 
Genn impoſtors, and of their hun 1mble - 
readineſs to ſupply their Piers» Ea. 


PIE 
2 
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They pretend to be great ſcarchers Szer _ 
af truth „ which from their mode of 2 

ey preten 
enquiry, one would imagine to have # 


arc — * 


remained totally undiſcovered before 


their time: For they profeſs to ſet out 


a-freſh, as if they were the firſt adven= _ pe” 


turers, or at leaſt as if none of their 
predeceſſors: could afford them any in- 
formation: At the ſame time taking 
care to be encumbered in their purſuit 
as little as poſſible; ; and therefore diſ- 
charging all their former notions as the 
prejudices of education, notwithſtand- 
ing the moſt forcible pleas of reaſon 
and nature in their behalf. Nay, it 
ſometimes happens, that after they 
have fortunately caught a truth, they 
will let it looſe again, for the pleaſure 
of another chace. 


And this may point us to anothin af Avedon of 


* their maxims. 
| their favourite maxims, which is, that 


opinions bear no relation to practice, 
e * * 
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Nec 


. von but are merely calculated for an exer- 
| * ciſe of the underſtanding. And there- 
fore, in reſpect to mankind i in generals 5 


TY 


they conſider truth and error as thi 
indifferent. 
neh, Hence every man who ſeriouſly con- 


| every man a 


: ;  - tends for the importance of any religi- 


8 5 ous ſyſtem, they ſtyle a bigot, a fana- 


tic, or enthufiaſt. And there is hard- 
t a ſurer ſign of a free-thinker, than to 
affect this ſcornful language, with a 
due mixture of the well-ſounding 
word 1 liberal, candid, rational, as clear- 


HO ly applicable to themſelves, 
"Genes | '& ſree-thinker can eaſily affume al 


ume all 
Paper. ſhapes ; which is not ſurprizing, if we 


reflect that a man who holds to no- 
thing is beſt able to act every thing; as 

ſtage- players Who e all ch arac- 
ters are ſaid to have none themſelves. 
He is ſometimes ſeen in the guiſe of a 
1 Chineſe, 
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Chineſe, talking notably of Qanfocies e 
Anon he i is a Turk, and laviſhing his 
praiſes on Mohammed : Next, per- 

haps, he is a Magian, and then you 

will hear wonderful things of Zoroaſ- 

ter: 8 And thus by turns you may find 

_ C Gymnoſophiſt, a Talapoin, a 

ayman or a prieſt, a Jew, or even a 
— His buſineſs is to play the 
opinions of mankind upon one ano—- 
ther with an eye to their common de- 
ſtruction, and to erect upon their ruins 


= monument to. UNIVERSAL. Sckryr- 


cls. 


But let us not imagine that a free- They are 


thinker 1s neceſſarily a ſceptic; he is g Doom: P 
. ſometimes a dogmatiſt, and of the = link, © 

ſtrangeſt ſort. He can be confident 
that matter is capable of thought, and 
therefore that his ſoul (if he have 
” any) is material, and periſhes with the 
body. He can be confident that virtue 
| Ma and 


* 
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5 . and vice have no foundation in the 
1 888 nature of things, but are purely the 
inventions of artful men, who have a 

mind to work upon others, for their 

own ends. He can be confident (by 

| dint of free-thinking) that there is no 

ſuch thing as freedom in the world; 

that it is in its nature abſurd and im- 
poſſible; and, that his free thoughts are 

i merely links in the chain of neceſſity. 

He can be confident of every thing, ex- 

cept what others look e as ee 


ble and virtuous. | 


80 various a being is a free-thinker ! 

e Weis every thing by fits and in pre- 

tctence, and nothing in reality, but what 

1 a muſt ee, him in the opinion of 
wiſe men ! W | 


They beule, _ But lc he may more . properly 


rather be flyled 
— freeaftt, be denominated at the preſent time, a 
6-1  free-attur, or a Hachealer: 8 for the for- 


7 n er 
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mer title ſuppoſes MY to think; hich veer 108 
after the diſcoveries already made being YI 
no longer neceſſary, he has very pru- 

dently diſcharged himſelf of this trou- 

ble. His predeceſſors have thou ght 

for him, which he takes to be quite 

8 ſufficient. He has now only to believe 

and diſbelieve, without examination, as they 

have been pleaſed to direct him. To 

yield implicit faith to Jzsvs Cunrsr, 

whoſe credentials are ſo few and un- F 
ſatisfying, would no doubt be the mereſt 
ſimplicity; but not ſo, to admit upon 

his bare word wh atever a free-thinking 
prophet has thought fit to utter. When 744 are b. 


lievers as 


I conſider hi it b no m Ul as th 
n e em 6 anc oe 


to me, that in his preſe ent transforma- 1 


tion, a free-thinker i is ch argeable with 

want of faith; he is a believer as well 

as the Chriſtian, but of another kind. 

He believes in nan; the Chriſtian pro- 

0 bees to believe in Gov. And thus 
| V 


5 
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4 gere being happily lion nora 
| = tual labours, he is at leiſure to indulge 
his eaſe in tho ſeat of the ſeornful, which 
a princely poet in: the ſacred volume 
reprefonts as the laſt ſtage of impiety, 
And there I leave him, till the admo- 
nitions of wiſdom, or the conſequence 
of folly, rouſe him tq ee of re: 
flection. . | | 


Sxcmion 8 E C TI o N XVI. 
XXVI. 95 

LEVY Yo 

To be a genu- Have more than once lai” mye 


. . to * ſelf on the ſide of modeſt and li- 
«greatmen- heral enquiry. To be a genuine free- 
7 thinker is, in my idea, to be a iſe 
MW aud a great. man. He ſhews himſelf to 
_- th wiſe, by diſplaying a judicious criti- 
5 - ciſm, and carefully ſeparating 4 the chaff 
* from the ſolid grain; not approving or 
| rejecting any notion, without proper 


Os nor . Sn of Notions, | 
without 
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without a juſt diſcrimination. | Ani: 


* ” 


unn 
XXXVI. 


being aware of the importance of reli... 


Zious truth, he is more than common- 
* ſerious in his £nqu iries after it; and 

| having experienced the difficulty of at- 
taining it, he knows how to allow for 
human ignorance in proportion as it is 


involuntary. And from a ſenſe of the 
; anxzety that attends an unſettled judg- 


ment in points of that nature, he never 
wantonly moves doubts and queſtions | 
concerning them regulating his con- 


dust as well by the laws of expediency 


and benevolence, as of ſtrict theologi- 


cal verity. And he is a great man; 


becauſe he has the magnanimity to look 


error always ſteadily in the face, even 


when armed (as it often is) with pow- 


er, recommended by intereſt, and au- 


thorized by cuſtom; and to challenge 


8 it (whenever an occaſion fairly calls 
upon him) to a trial at the bar of rea- 
M. 4 h ſon, 
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= 


Seer x [tori or revelation; - while at the fate 


time hei is ready to embrace Truth, 


even though ſhe is a ſtranger, or diſ- 
; can or under the ons of _ 
R | 


7 7 


svn-vons. Such a ee ee Was Sur. Lug 


He was early purchaſed of his needy 
parents by the Ho-chang, and placed in 
one of their monaſteries “. Here he 
ſoon became diſtinguiſhed, and was ra- 
pidly advancing both in honour and au- 
thority, when the love of truth drew 
upon him the indignation of his aſſoci- 
ates. He could not perceive by what 
- furprizing virtue their abſurd rigours | 
were able to compenſ ate for their crimes; 
how a ſinner by flanding on one leg could 
become a faint: and he conſidered their 
ſecret doctrine (delivered by, Foe in his 


This is a frequent JR see Du Halde 
Vol. III. p. 42. | 


| aſt 
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a2 ** 
Fg : 4 he — 


8 laſt hin 7 and reſerved ocz the 8 Sx: not 
more illuminated) as little better than * 


a a refined Tpecies of Atheiſm. . Theſe 
ſentiments he plainly avowed in a for- 
mal examination before the whole con- 

vent, and was expelled with every mark 5 

of indignity. He next applied himſelf 

to the Taſte, who received him with 


open arms, and employed every art to 
fix him in their party. He liſtened 
with attention to their diſcourſes; he 


ſtudied their chief authors with un- 
common diligence ; and carefully 


inſpected their manners. He found 
no ſatisfaction: he looked upon them 


as a tribe of fanatical magicians, and 


bore a firm teſtimony. againſt them; 
for which he ſuffered the full weight 
of their reſentment. What ſhall he 


do? He now reſorts to the /teratr, 


the diſciples of the great Confucius, 
| and his expeRtation was again baffled : 


| they 
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they appeared to him to have ſunk 


xv into an impious philoſophy :-he argued 


againſt them, and was treated with 
| learned contempt. He now betakes 
Hhimſelf to a. ſerious enquiry after the 
primitive religion, as contained i in the 
canonical volumes, and the writings of 
Con fucius and Mencius; and from this 
elevated ground he imagined that he 
diſcerned a glimmering of truth. He 
perceived, or thought he perceived, 
the Author and Governor of the univerſe 
diſtinct from his works; but the fates 
of mankind after the preſent life re- 
mained involved in thick darkneſs. In 
this perplexity he was relieved by the 
hiſtory of Jz8vs, rendered into his own 
language, and put into his hands by 
an European ſtranger, where he found 
life and immortality brought 10 light. He 
recollefted the frequent declaration of 
Confucius, 7 bat the HOLY ON ſhould 
appear 


1 ABLIGION IN ENGLAND. 1 


ear in the VOTY and he. indulged a 2 
hope that he had diſcovered the per- 
ſonage intended. He was ſeized with 


a paſſionate deſire of ſeeing Chriſten- 


dom, which he fancied a region of light 
and benevolence; and, notwith ſtanding 
the infirmities of age, he was on the 
point of launching on the ocean, when 
death intercepted his purpoſe. May 
his laſt words ever live in my remem- 
brance! Hi-eul (ſaid he), what is every 
thing to truth, to moral and religious 
truth? I have fought her from my 
youth uyp—in the glooms of ſuperſti- 


tion; in the fantaſtic mazes of philoſo- 


phyz and an the hills of antiquity, 
where 1 have traeed her footſteps: but 


never had I a glimpſe of her counte- 


nance, fave in the perſon of Jesvs! Lo 


I die! But go then, my ſon! and viſit 


every land to the extremity of the 


Weſt, til thou haſt found the perfect 
5 knowledge 


* vs 


5g * 4 
& 3 
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i knowledge of this Hor Y Ons ! Such i 
woas the final counſel, and to me the 20 | 

: cred injunction, of the free thinking 
Sun-Yong, to his . Kg and 4 weeping | 


| _> 


XXVII. 
ee UT before I quit this ſubject, it 


8 would ill ſuit the Chineſe polite- 


wy not to pay my reſpects to a few 
great authors, who have adorned this 
iſland; ; thoſe immortal geniuſſes, 
who Use extended the limits of the 
human mind; have multiplied uſeful 
arts, by their diſcoveries in nature 
and, above all, have furniſhed freſh 


| grounds of praiſe and adoration of the 


e SECTION XXVIL 


CnRATon, by juſt and ample ſurveys 
of 


\ 
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of his works. At the head of this 7 
choſen few I would place that iluftri- LOR 
ous man, who in reſpe& of intellectual LordBacon, 
eure ſeems to ſtand the foremoſt 
of our ſpecies. To have graſped the 

whole of human knowledge extant in 

his time; to have pointed out its defi- 

ciencies, and the methods of ſupplying 

them; and at the ſame time affording 
admirable ſpecimens of his own, that 
might ſerve for encouragements and 
directions to others, could only have 

been accompliſhed by himſelf. The 


death of this tranſcendent genius was 


nearly coincident with the birth of his 
ſucceſſor, who happily proſecuted his 
plan in many of its. important branches, 
and by his numerous experiments 
largely contributed to lay the founda- 
tions of a genuine Philoſophy. In 


this excellent perſon $ methinks I diſ- 3 Doris 


$ He yas born the year after Lord Bacon's death. 
cern 


* . 
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' cern the character of a perfect ſage. 


Though not endued with the height 
and extent of faculties of the former, | 


he ſeems more entirely to have cc -onfſecr:; 


Sir IS AAC 
Nzw TON. 


ed himſelf and his ſtudies to the gay | 
of his MaAxRR. He conſidered crea- 

tion as his temple, and man as the ſa- 
cred miniſter ordained to offerup praiſes 
in the name of all ſubordinate beings. 
The next great genins reared the fu- 


| perſtructure of natural ſcience; he ex- 


hibited the univerſe i in its grandeur and 
proportions, bearing manifeftly inſcrib- 
ed on its front the divinity of its 


Abrhonk. He diſentangled the rays of 
light, and in the ſubtilty of nature 


traced the fame hand which had erected 
the frame of heaven. And to crown 
his character, his modeſty was equal 


to his beſt abilities, pretending to no 
advantage over others, unleſs in 4 pa- 


tient attention 10 h ſubjecb. Theſe were 
5 4 men 
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men born to diſpel, the ignorance, and 1 
relieve the wants of humanity, and WWW 
are at once the glory and the ſhame 1 


their country. 


Nor have they wanted Poets of the 
firſt order. This is more than I ex- 
pected in this northern climate ; and I 
came prepared to excuſe them in works 
of imagination, provided they inſtructed 
me by their reaſon and morals. But 1 
have found among them one poet, who M: LTOX, 
| ſeems to have ſurpaſſed all the ſublimi- 
ty of the Eaſt, and (as I would wil- 
lingly ſuppoſe) has grafted his fictions | 
upon truth. His argument is of great 
compaſs, and intereſting to mankind 
beyond all others. It is no leſs than 
the lapſe of the human race in their 
common progenitor, involving in its 
extent all that can affect the mind with 
pity and aſtoniſhment. The creation 
| of 
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5 of the world; the rebellion of a g Is; ; 
the ſeduction of man; promiſes of his 
ol reſtoration: theſe are the grand ſubjects, 
m1 interſperſed with a thouſand incidental 
terrors and beauties, that compoſe this 
wonderful performance. Could ſome 
Chineſe genius render it into our lan- 
guage with a meaſure of its original 3 
ſpirit, it would quickly pervade the em- 
pire, and might awaken curioſity to 
enquire, whether the Chriſtian ſyſtem | 
be not more than a cunningly devi fed 
| Jon, or a LY, "Oo fiction. 


* 


3 would engage me too much, and 


_ 0 ä 1 . : g N 
„teen. requires a more extenſive and accurate 


acquaintance with the preſent ſtate of 
their literature than I am maſter of, to 
enumerate their many eminent writers, 
and to diſtinguiſh their ſeveral excel- 


lencies and defects. In general, they 
. 3 are 


or arz reren © r hb 
are more rema able for heir ee 


1128 
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than for their taſte or eloquence: and — 


min cy endeavour, to convince the” | 


udgment they do not ſufficiently 
court the. imagination, and intereſt the 


heart... 8 Vet to be ever reaſoning i 18 the 


diſeaſe of little ſpirits; ; it is chiefly by 
intuitive powere, ſometimes by a ſin- 
gle ſtroke of ſimplicity and nature, th at 


a firſtrrate genius at once enlightens 
the, mind and governs the Paſſions. 


wa * 57 * 


Even the admirable auth or on the human Mr. Locks. 


1416 


under flanding. does not ſeem entirely ex- 


empt from the reaſoning malady : A man 


he. Was undoubtedly of ſtrong faculties, 
and clear argument; and neith er deſ- 


titute of taſte nor eloquence; but (if I 


miſtake e not) wanted intuition, or the 7 
original power of inſtantaneouſly diſ- 
cerning thoſe principles which only grow 


more involved by a logical inveſtigation. 


And perhaps if he had cultivated a bet- 


N „ 


g 
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22 715 ter acquaintance with ancient writers, 
iu might have ſhewn him, that many 


of his doctrines which he looked upon 
as not only juſt but new, were neither fo 
certain as he imagined, nor by atly 
means to be ranked among the original 
diſcoveries of the moderns. Hence 1 


conſider him as a moſt i ingenious theo- 
5 riſt, who has ſpun a curious Tiitem 
out of his own ideas, which he too 


haſtily abſtracted from nature, and af- 
terwards forgot or neglefted to compare 
with thoſe of other men ++. However, 


—_ he __ afford but little ſolid 


inform 


++ © Many things may ſeem new to one, that con- 
verſes only with his own thoughts, which really are 
notſo : as he may find when he looks into the 
thoughts of other men, which appear in their books. 
And therefore, although I have a juſt eftrem for the 


invention of ſuch who can fpin volumes barely i 
ol their own thoughts, yet I am apt to think, they 


would oblige the world more, if after they have 
eie fo me AIRY l what 
15 thoughts 
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information, he makes his reader think, Sxerwon 
which is no mean commendation of an YI 


author. In the art of healing, ſo highly 


eſteemed in our empire, and for which 


we have been celebrated from the ear- Ex 
lieſt artiquity It, they have produced 


profeſſors of great eminence. In laws, 
hiſtory, and criticiſm, and in a word, 
almoſt * m every department of art or 


ſeience they have excellent models * 
But theſe I diſmiſs with reſpe&; and 
return to he great rin of our en- 


. TON 


Kodghts jo has have had before them, concerning 
the ſame things,” This was good counſel, though 
from an aflverſary. See ee Amſvrer to 
e Iſtletter. 


tt Yeti ie; is ; pretty certain, 1 notwithſtanding 
- the early cultivation and eſteem of the medical art 


and though colleges were founded 


by former emperors for its improvement, it has 


made a much greater progreſs with the Europeans; 
which is not ſurpriſing, if we gonſider, that the 


N . ee : 
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| | | C CRE He 
8 E 0 T I O N XVII. 
Er us now turn our RD LY to 
the great national aſſembly, ſtyled 
the e ee and ſee whether the 
profeſſed religion of the land, Which 
we have hitherto ſought after in vain 
among the people at large, has not ta- 
ken refuge with its political founders. 
. ee ee eee 


K 
< o 


Chineſe are but little ſkilled in natural philoſophy, 


| and are almoſt qngrety ignorant; of anatomy. 


1 
” * * 


Their whole ſyſtem conſiſts in the knowledge of 
band pul, and the uſe of ſimples. F 


114 Ii. 


By the pulſe only, it is ſaid, they ty 
determine both the cauſe, nature and ſymptoms of 
Aiſeaſes; and it is this which has rendered We Chi- 


n Py ſo famous in the world. 


* 


e their Enel of which aj bare great f 


variety, they reckon divers ſpecifies. See Du Halde, 


Vol. III. p. 356. 7. and 362. 5 


12 or Aurseten IN 7 ENGLAND, 


marks- on /the . and conſtitution 
of this country. 50 kee BB * 


" Pertiaps there is not any nation in the 


— 


world which can rival the Chineſe in 
point of antiquity or uniformity *, 


They can boaſt of native Princes (al- 
lowing « a ſhort interuption#*) for the 
5 7 ak, ſpace 


. : 


7 * ER provius admiratione dignum qudd in hoc | 
Sinarum imperio—tanta fit, & ab omni retrd me- 


moria ſemper fuerit in rebus omnibus uniformitas tam 
conſtanter & exactè obſervata; ut non folum linguæ, 


rituumque civilium, qui ad forum, conjugia, & 
diſciplinas ſcholaſticas ſpectant; item ſacrificiorum, 


veſtiumque una eademque pro cuj juſque gradu ſit 


ratio: ſed urbium quoque, palatiorum, & domorum 
par omninò forma; fic ut qui unam urbem viderit, 
omnes hujus imperii urbes vidiſſe Conners poſſit.“ 


Scientia Sinenſis Lib. ii. p. 80. 1. It muſt 
be obſerved, however, that the Ju Chineſe are 


leſs uniform. 


About the year 1280 after Chirſt, China was 
firſt conquered by a Tartar prince named Chi-tſou. 
At his acceſſion he made no changes in the miniſtry, 
laws, or cuſtoms; and, during the whole courſe of 
his reign, acted with ſuch honour and paternal re- 


| 3 to his new 1 that he entirely gained their 
affections. 


3 
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View of the- 
Britiſh confli- 
tution com- 
pared with 
the Chineſe. 


gratuitous pra, which 1 willingly 
relinquiſh. The hiſtory. of this iſland | 
| hardly extends to half . 4D deri : " and 
preſents it to the reader as lite ore 4 
than a ſtage of perpetual changes: nd 
revolutions. In the courſe of à choufand 
years, it was ſucceſſively in poſſeſſion 
of five different nations ; and of 


| take. And bis Wos s Alert bs *. 
cellent qualities, that the adminiſtration of this Tar- 
tar family is at preſent ſtyled, the wiſe government. 
It continued 89 years. See Du Halde, Vol. I. P- 443: 


This was the fecomd conqueſt by the Tartar 
in 1044, under whoſe ominio it now i. 8 


4 Vis. The. Britons, Romans, Saxons, Daves, 
And Normans. 


conſequence, 


* - 8 ry * 8 Y * 8 = : 
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— its opinions, laws and Sserten 


5 XXVIII. 
ig that time, muſt have www 


| been „le onftant fluQuation.. Since the 5 8 
laſt eonqueſt, however, things t F —Þ 


= 


to have deen gradually advancing to 
their preſent ſtate. And in particular, 
we may trace back for five hundred 
years at leaſt , the ſame fundamental 
conſtitution of parliament, which now 

at length is. arrived at ſuch a degree of | 
perfection, that it may juſtly be thought | 
to Nval our own. form of government. 


| The ſupreme power is lodged in the 
above aſſembly, which conſiſts of three 
eſtates ; ; the prince, the nobles, and the 
repreſentatives of the commons. They 
are regular checks on one another, and 
together conſtitute an exquiſite balance 
between tyranny and popular licence. 
Hence i in this reſpect, the Britiſh poli- 


1 dee Flackſtone 's CORY Book J. 
Ch. 2. 8 . e 
ty, 


N4 
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ty, which circumiſcribes the power of 
the prince, might be thought ſuperior 
to the Chineſe, which leaves him ab- 
ſolute: : But this is moſtly i in appearance; 
ſince cuſtom and manners in gur em- 


pire have the force of laws, and are in 


Tuben limits. Beſides, we have an ory 


— 


general ſufficient to ſecure the eſt 35 
ed tribunals while they keep within 


der of dent ors MW or e vater, 
| whoſe 


* Nothing, ſays Du Halde, is more doable & 


curbing the power of the magiſtrates which compoſe 


the ſupreme tribunals, than the precaution that is ta- 
ken to name an officer who obſerves all that paſſes 


in every tribunal : he aſſiſts upon all occaſions, re- 
views all their acts, which they communicate to him 
for that purpoſe; but can decide nothing himſelf, and 
is merely an inſpector to take notice of every thing, 
and ſend an aceount thereof to the court : He is alſo 
obliged, by his office, to give private information to 
the emperor of the faults committed by the Manda- 
rins, not only in the adminiſtration of public. affairs, 
but in their private conduct · In ſhort, nothing 
eſcapes the vigilance of this order of men. 


It is therefore no wonder they are extremely 
= I - 
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| divaded; eſpecially : as. they have exhibited 10 many SxerION 


ſurprizing inſtances of their courage and perſeve- IV 
rance: they have ventured to accuſe grandees, „„ 


roys, and princes, though protected by the emperor 
himſelf, who alſo upon occaſion ſubmits to their ani- 
madverſions; and they will frequently ſuffer diſgrace, 
and even ſometimes lay down their lives, rather than 
deſiſt from their purſuits, when they think them 
conformable. to 0 and the Ne of a wiſe go- 
vernment. I> e 


>» 


"On of theſe. cenſors wk convicted ſeveral 
| great Mandarins of'receiving bribes for nominating 
to offices, the emperor Gam-hi immediately reduced 
-them to the condition of wardens, who are ſmall offi- 
cers among the common People. 8 


I ,mere is manifeſtly a reſemblance between theſe 
Chineſe and. the old Roman cenſors, with this diffe- 

rence, that the latter on] y were ately withe execu- 
tive power. 


The Roman WIT e Dr. Middleton, were 
the guardians of the diſcipline and manners of the city, 
and had a power to puniſh vice and immorality by 
ſome mark of infamy i in all ranks of _ from the 
higheft tothe loweſt. T&. + 


AS Gellius and Cn. 8 he obſerves, f in i the ” 
time of Cicero, gxpelled above ſoxty-four from the ſenate 
for notorious immoralities, the greateſt part for the de- 
teſtable practice of taking money for judging cau- 
F* and among oy: C. Antonius, the uncle of the 
triumvir 5 
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WS. whoſe office i it is not orly to inſpec t the 
+” tribunals, but to admonith the emperor 
himſelf when he tranſprefſes the due 
bounds. And theſe we may conſider 
as the three gates of the Chineſe con- 
ſtitution; which, although they may 


not form a by ematic m—_ are by no 


N triumvir ; fubleribing their reaſons for it, that he had 
plundered the allies, declined a trial, mortgaged his 

| lands, and was not maſter of his fate. See Middle. 
ton's Life of * Vol. T. p. 117. London, x 767 


8vo. 2 


"he ws —— example. of this cenforia! au- 
4 thority that I remember in this country was, when 
Cromwell (according to Mr. Whitlock) entered the 
houſe, and told the members, That they had fat 
long enough, unleſs they had done more good; that 
ſome of them were whoremafters j that others of ß 
men, and ſcandalsus to the profeſſion of the goſpel, and that 
it was not fit they ſhould fit as a parliament any 
longer.” And ſo fairly diſmiſſed them. Should 
both our preſent honourable houſes of parliament be 
difcharped of the above characters (without mention- 
ing others), Qyzre, how. many of their reſpective 
members would be left band eee ; 
e ora aan RT n 


00 - 


peo 3 


We ave remarked that the 88 5 


government is veſted i in the Britiſh par- 


lament. | This muſt be underſtood in 


the largeſt ſenſe, as extending equally 


over the eccleſiaſtical. and civil ſtate. 


Herein it reſembles the juriſdiction of 
the Chineſe court. of rites f; which, 
beſides other important objects of a Po- 
| ltical nature, takes cognizance of the 
| religion of the empire f, though not 
with all the authority: aſſumed by the Bri- 
tiſh parli iament, wh ich pretends to eſta- 


bliſh articles of faith as well as modes of : 


* "The at . aa diftincts 
ly, may conſult the account of the Chineſe govern- 
ment in Du Halde, V Vol. It. p. 32—45. 


+ takes its name e from its regulating the ores 


pin pains 


't The ieee called before this 
tribunal. Seo De Halle, Vel. Up. 37- 


4 . worſhip. 
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worſhip. Hence it might be ſuppoſed 8 


YM that the national religion is a princip: 


The parlia · 


ment cenſured object of their attention; and that they 


neglecting 
1 


the national 


religion. 


% 


po ” 


frequently e examine, whether or not the 
public opinions correſpond with their 
" ſtandard of faith, or the public worſhip 
be duly obſerved. How furprizing t then 
muſt it appear, th: at theſe are points 
which ſeldom engage thei eir enquiries or 
deliberations, though there i is re -aſo on to | 
apprehend, that while the latter (as we 


have ſeen) f is generally neglected, the f 


former is as generally diſbelieved! 
Thus they fit like men unconcerned, 


| neither enforcing their ſtatutes es, nor ſo 
much as bearing their teſtimony by a 


vote of the houſe, againſt the national in- 
fidelity and profaneneſs, which juſtly . 


os” a 1 ren Upon them- 


W 


to remonſirgte ! is to ee 3 a even 


the Chineſe might teach them this leſ- 
8 * 5 | ſon, 


* 


„ Al GN "REEIGION IN ENGLAND. _ 
2 Wb ſolemnly condemn once a year Sher 
in the capital, thoſe hereſies they are 7 
unable to fuppreſs +. Eh | 


= 9 * 
4 iz # 
** 


* 


And ik we take the bubhect i in ano- 
ther light, the parliament ſeems liable 
to juſt cenſure. A. con ſiderable proper- 
| ty and many civil advantages are grant 
ed to: | an order of men, on condition of 
diſcharging t the offices, and maintaining 5 
the doftrines of a certain religious ſyſ- 
tem. Now as thi is condition 18 preſcrib- 
ed by parliament, it ſeems to be evi- 
dently its duty, to enquire how far the 
ſ aid condition anſwers the intended 
purpoſe; ; and, in caſe of its failure, to 
examine whether this ariſes from any 
defect in the condition itſelf, or from a 
| want of its being properly obſerved: : 
2 And accordingly to enforce, modify, con- 
firm, ora annul both the condition and the | 


LA $ 4, 294 
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41 Du Halde, Vl. III. p. 52. 


grant, 


„ 
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I 3 97 grant, as in its wiſdom ſhall appear fi 
OO yy Otherwile, its anthorit muy be difre- 
| >garded or abuſed, and the ſaid advan- 
tages be diſpoſed of contrary to the laws 
of the land, or even to the laws of hea- 
ven; for all which this legiſlative body 
. muſt ſtand accountable. And ſhould 
E114 be alleged, that the archbiſhops and 
biſhops, with a train of ſubalterns, are 

che officers appointed to ſuperintend the 

eccleſiaſtical branch of the conſtitu- 

tion; this will by no means juſtify 

negle&t of its f upreme inſpection, even 

though the miniſters of the church 

I were much purer and more "vigilant 
than they. are generally ſuppoſed., Be- 
| fides, in every department of the civil 
Nate, enquiries are made into the con- 
duct of its officers, and the cpa 
of the public property under its direc- 


fion-3 and were ere a due proportion 
. 470k 


% 


iT We ; 
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of eccleſiaſtical patrioti 


I will not enter upon a conſideration 


reſpecting either the exiſtence or limi- 
tation of a right in the legiſlature of 


this country, to interpoſe in matters 


purely of Cb riſtianity. This would 


lead not only to a diſquiſition into the 
nature and extent of civil government 
at large, and of the Britiſh conſtitution 
in particular, but likewiſe into the au- 
thority and laws of this religious ſyl⸗ 


tem, 1 only inſiſt, that as it argues a 


{tra IJ unconcern for their religion to 
make proviſions i in its favour, without 


| attending to their execution and effects; H 


fo it. ſhews. no. leſs a want of political 


integrity, to ſa fer Aa conſiderable pro- 


perty and oth er civil advantages to be 
diſpoſed of (for aught they know or 
regard), contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
laws, and to che common prejudice of 

| ſociety 


dtiftn, the church 5 
woald ſhare equally 3 in the inquiſition. MY 
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ſociety and Chriſtianity. I 


is to act neither agreeably to the cha- 


racter of Chriſtians nor ſenators. 


But perhaps i in the liderality of their 
enquiries, they have at laſt diſcovered, 
that the Chriſtian ch urch, as a religi- | 
ous commu nity, ought to be exempt 


from civil juriſdiction; and hence may 
ariſe their remiſſneſs in enforcing their 
ſtatutes. So far may be well: But, 


would i it not be better i in this caſe nobly 
to relinquiſh their ſpiritual uſurpation 


at once, and leave the church entirely 


to its own regulations, and the care of 
its great Founder? This idea, I find, 
has been maintained' by the author” a on 
the human underſtanding, and others of 
high reputation; and its adherents, who 
are neither inconſiderable for cha äracter 


or number, have lately applied to par- 


hament, praying to be releaſed from 


— ; 


| their e eccleſiaſtical * 


It 


\ 
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by the preſent laws of the land to the 


his ſubſcription to certain articles of 


faith I; and in the eſtabliſhed church 


a further conſent is required to the uſe 
of certain rites and forms of devotion. 
This has been deemed a grievance of an 
extenſive nature: As encroaching upon 
the kingdom of Chriſt, and the natu- 
ral rights of conſcience; as ſometimes 
preventing honeſt men from ſharing 
7 others in the good things of this 
Ike, and contracting their ſphere of uſe- 


SecTION - 
XXVIII. 
A 


Petition to 


office of a Chriſtian teacher, without 2% ger is 


the matter of 
ſubſcription, 


Fulneſs; ; and as having a tendency to 


£ ceded to ſuch conditions. Upon theſe 


and other conſiderations, | parliament 


| has been petitioned by perſons of ſeve- 


ral deſcriptions, both within the eſta= 


\ 


few years ago. 


55 breed ſcruples in thoſe who have ace 


| | The diſſenters obtained relief on this point a 


EL 


— 


— 
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XXVII. 
of conſcience and equal liberty, by an 


admiſſion to the full exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, and to all civil privileges, pon 
barely fubſcribing to the Bible in gene- 

ral, unincumbered with human creeds 
and oxplications, 


IHE £0 purſuance of my chief. objedt, 1 
was eager to attend the debates of 
parliament. upon, this occaſion $ N n 


| 
| 
| 
| 


g Ss In The Debates and e of 4 Has of 
= Commons, publiſhed. in Octavo, is ſome account, and 
the only one I have been able to meet with, of what 
paſſed in parliament upon this affair of ſubſcription, © 
in the years 1772 and 1773. I: ſhall cite a few paſ- 
ſages (omitting the names of the ſpeakers), which 
ſeem more particularly to correſpond with the FOI 
tion here given by our Chineſe, 


; hopes 
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hopes of obtaining authentic informa- 
tion concerning the Chriſtian ſyſtem; 


and its reception in this iſland, and, at 
the ſame time, of diſcovering the reli- 


| gious character of its political guar- 


dians. I muſt on my expectation was 


conſiderabl 7 damped upon my firſt view 
of this aſſembly, which little corre- 


ſponded with the conception I had 


formed of a Chriſtian ſenate. 7 felt a Want ve: 
| | nity in the [te 


nate. 


want of dignity and gravity in their appear- 
| ance, and was ſurprized to obſerve ſo 


many young legiſlators, who ſeemed | 
hardly eſcaped from college or their tra- 


velling tutors. Before I was well ſeat- 
ed, all my remaining ideas of order 


were diſturbed, on occaſion of ſome un- 
ſeaſonable jeſt, which threw the houſe. 
into a fit of merriment. This me- 


thought was no promiſing prelude to a 
religious diſcuſſion. For although I am 


far from approving the Chineſe ſolem- 
O2 | | "i | 


* 
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. nity, or condemning every inſtance of 
WY pleafantry, even in the weightieſt deli- 
berations, yet ſtill there j 18 a decorum to 


which wiſe men are attentive. 


At length an honourable Abl 
(for every member 1s honourable by 
courteſy of the houſe) ſtood up in his 
place, and moved for leave. to intro- 
duce a petition in the name of a certain 
reſpectable body, conſiſting of miniſters 
of the church, profeſſors of civil law, 
phyſicians, and divers others, praying 
relief touching ſubſcription to the 
thirty-nine articles, which conſtitute 
the eſtabliſhed creed of the nation. 
The honourable gentleman, who (by 
the ſymbol 1 in his hand) appeared of 
more than ordinary diſtinction 0, ſpoke 
with much zeal in behalf of his clients, 
flattering himfelf at the ſame time, that 


\ 


5 He was at chat time e Comptroller of the houſehold, 
. there 
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4 SECTION 
: there was no nedd to urge many argu- XXIX. 


ments in their favour, ſince the articles N ; 
in qu eſtion were clearly repugnant to com- The articles 


pronounced 
| * contrary 10 
mon ſenſe*, I was aſtoniſhed at this 21749 aſe 
by the mover 


declaration, and expected ſigns of diſ- Fanden 


pleaſure in the houſe, and was more 


aſtoniſhed upon obſerving its patience 
or indifference. Methought a modeſt Thi cenſured. 
ſuſpicion of his own judgment, as well 
as a reſpe& to former ages, required 
another language; and that even 10n- 
ſenſe, when authorized by the laws of 1-4 
two centuries, ought to be treated with 
decent ceremony. But does the charge 
terminate in the thirty-nine articles? 
I have been at ſome pains in comparing 
them with the canonical ſcriptures from 
which they are ſaid to be drawn, and 
am ſatisfied of their agreement in the 


0 In the Debts this gentleman | is made to ob- 
ſerve, « That licentiouſneſs in the church was the 
unavoidable conſequence of ſigning aſſent to that 
which-was repugnant to commonſenſe.” p. 323. 


03 principal 
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r principal doctrines: And 1 preſume 
the honourable gentleman will hardly 
affirm that Chriſtianity is nonſenſe! This 
indeed a pretended free-thinker might 
perhaps aſſert, but it would ſurely be 

ſtrange from the lips of a Britiſh ſena- 
Similarcharg- tor! Another honourable member 
es made by " | 1 
been. (who I was told was a noble lord) ob- 
ſerved, That he juſt roſe in order to 
expreſs his concurrence with the mover | 

of the petition, being perfectly of his 

mind, that the articles were too glar- 

ingly abſurd to admit of debate, and 
that no man could be ſuppoſed to ſub- 
Y ſcribe them in the ſenſe originally in- 
tended, nor without perverting the text 

by forced interpretations **%, And in 
„Lord — ſpake of the abſurdity of the arti- 

cles, and obſerved, that the Church of England could 

be in no danger whilſt there were biſhops: That 

thoſe who ſigned the articles did it with a forced in- 
» terpretation of their own, as nong could be ſo abſurd to do 


it for conſcience ſake, in the light the founders of the 
church ordered they ſhould,” See the Debates. 


4 „ the 
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the opinion of another noble lord, they SxcTron | 
were of no uſe but to open the doors of WWW 


the church to men who would ſubſcribe 
to any thing +. Theſe are grievous im- 
putations upon the eſtabliſhed clergy 1. 
It is ſaying they are either mean hypo- 
crites or abandoned villains; and they 
will no doubt conſider upon the pro- 
pereſt methods of juſtifying both them- 
| ſelves and the faith they profeſs. Ano- 
ther member aroſe, who it ſeems is 
2 patriot, and having read part of the 
articles to the houſe, declared with 
abundant liberality, that he would not 
expoſe them any farther, becauſe they 
did it fuſficiently themſelves + +, Poſſibly 
| this 

| 7 Lord —— ſaid, «© That the houſe was not ſenſe- 
leſs, but could judge of the intelligibility of the arti- 
cles: That maay of them were abſurd and hetero- 
dox, and had no other effect than giving opportunity of 


entrante to men who would fulſcribs to any thing.” DE- 
BAT Es, p. 325. 


++ Mr, —— obſerved, « That the — 
© 4 t were 
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| See t this gentleman had ſo quick a diſcern · 
ene ment, accompanied with ſo rare a mo- 
deſty, that he aſcribed to the evidence 
of the ſubject, what he chiefly owed 
to his own extraordinary powers of in- 
be 1: tuition ; and he could not in politeneſs 
ſiuppoſe that the houſe had leſs under- 
i. ſtanding than himſelf. The honour- | 
able gentleman who next drew my at- 
tention (as my information deſcribed 
- him) was an eminent lawyer and a wit, 
and aſſuming this ſecond char ctery 
- -  — eontented himſelf in few words and 
5 with an affected grimace, to pro- 
ndounce the articles ridiculbus ; which 
was adding but little to the accuſation I 
were ſo ftritinghy abſurd, that he wiſhed them to be 


read, and would read them. himſelf; but having c 
gone through a few of them, declared he would not 


E | attempt to expoſe them LAG. ou 
7 Ibid. P. 387+ HIT | 


I Mr. 


faid, « The ſubſcription to Fe ow 


| ticles was indefenſble, they were ſo 3 ridicu- 
tous. * Ibid, p. 327-8. | 


3 & 
* 
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as this 3 is generally the caſe with non- Sxcmion 
ſenſe and abſurdity. In the cloſe of N 
the debate, the monomer member 
who moved the petition again roſe up 
in his place, and in vehement terms 
aggravated his former ch arge, declaring 
that the articles were notoriouſly falſe, 
and that no clergyman. of ſenſe and 
character would defend them before 
his pariſh in their obvious meaning, 
and as intended by the compilers 11. | 
on the other ſide it was argued, Arguments in 
That the legiſlature was veſted with /aeripves 
competent authority to preſcribe terms 
of admiſſion to the emoluments and 


x - 3h According to the DERBATzs, this gentleman 
obſerved, © That the articles taught as divine, not 
only what were not the attributes of God, but what 

muſt be peculiarly the attributes of the Devil, if we 
ſuppoſe the Devil the moſt unjuſt of Beings: That 

© the articles were a notorious falſehood + That no miniſter 

would defend 1 the deftrines of them in a firi 8 


Joi _—_ his pariſh.” p, * 


privileges | 


292 
g privileges of the churchs and chat re- 


= ligious men, who 
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| not accede to 
the conditions, w ald not much re- 
gret being honeſt at the expence of a 
few temporal advantages: That the 


demands of a ſcrupulous conſcience 


are never ſatisfied, and ought to be re- 


jected in the firſt inſtance: Thet in- 
novations are always dangerous, and 
that the ſtate had been often diſturbed, 


and ſometimes ſubverted, under religi- 
ous pretences. Such were the political 
reaſons urged in behalf of ſubſcription 


do the eſtabliſhed faith. However I 


muſt do the juſtice to one or #7wo of the 
honourable members to obſerve, that 
they ſtood forth in vindication of the 


Jaith itſelf, under all its charge of ab- 


furdity and error, inſiſting, that beſides 
its political expedience, it was at once 


agreeable to reaſon and ſcripture : And 


allowing * they) there exiſted a few 
bo hardſhips . 
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herds in ; the matter of ſubſcription, SN 


this is no time for relaxation, as the de- 
bates of this day have ſufficiently 
evinced. Ae the petition Was 
W 3 

But notwith ſtanding this repulſe, the 2 2 
friends of religious liberty renewed their, 
attempt the following ſeſſion, when 
the ſame honourable gentleman again 
moved the houſe on the matter of ſub- 
ſcription to the thirty-nine articles (or ii 
to any other teſt), as it reſpected the | | 
admiſſion of members into either of the f 
univerſities. A gentleman who ſpake 2 Aer 


Speculative o- 


_ early in the debate argued 1 in favour of 3 
the motion from the indifferency of 2 

ſpeculative opinions, inſinuating, that gin 

the articles in queſtion, and religious 

creeds univerſally, were of this deſcrip- 

tion. This (if I miſtake not) 1s in the 

very * of minute te philoſophy, whoſe 


noble 


, 

* 
=x, — —— 
—ͤ ne A nn umn — — 


— — 
— — 


— —— 
—ͤ——œĩ——5— — — — — 
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| The geneale 
of the articles. 


[6 _ 
Sr noble deſio is to perſede e 
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gy cies of religion. To affirm barely that at 


i 


the articles are ridiculous, is limiting 
the char arge to a particular ſubject, and 


from the abſurd ſuperſtitions that a- 
bound in the world, at firſt ſight car- 
ries ſome kind of appearance, and 
therefore may be thought not altoge- 
ther inconſi ſtent with a regard to reli- 
gion in general: whereas in the ſcheme 
of this honourable gentleman, every 
opinion which extends beyond the ho- 


neſt and the diſhoneſt, the noble and 
the mean, the baſe and the praiſe-wor- 
thy, as relating 10 the purpoſes of life, is 


taxed as merely ſpeculative and un- 
neceſſary ; ; and thus I fear all that can 
juſtly be named religion is done away, 
unleſs a religion can be found which 
has no regard to God, nor the proſpects 


& of immortality. In the progreſs of his 


diſcourſe, he thought proper to exa- 
mine 
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* 


mine the genealogy of the articles: : 1. Nane 
traced them into ignorant ages, and a.. 
length diſcovered their origin in monk- 

iſh enthuſiaſm. Hence I was led to 

fancy myſelf tranſported to a remote 
antiquity, and was afterwards furpriz- 

ed to find, that by aſcending a little 

beyond two" centuries, I arrived at 

thoſe days of darkneſs, when ſuperſtition 

(it is ſaid). impregnated by ignorance, pro- 

duced the thirty and nine abſurdities of 

the national faith. It might be well 

for the honourable gentleman before 

his next haramgus in parliament upon 
this ſubject, juſt to refreſh his memory, : 

by peruſing once more the hiſtory of 

his country; leſt ſome foreigner ſhould | 

haply imagine, that the ages of ignorance 

were not yet paſt. | For ſhould he un- 

luckily find out, that the Compilers When and 2 


of the offenſlive dogmas flouriſhed | in piled. 
times almoſt bordering on the preſent, 


err erarz 
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8 and af x period Ren all the Uberar 
arts and ſciences were reviving in the 

. Weſt; and that inſtead of cloiſtered 
| viſionaries, they were men of learning | 
and buſineſs, who openly; ſtood: forth 
the moſt formidable adverſaries of 
monks and monRiſh pretenſions 1 
know not but he would conſider our de- 
claimer as individually beneath a monk, 


. and in his repreſentative character, as 


aäſting a ſuſpicion of illiterate: barba- 3 
e know- z 2 Z 
Leen riſm upon his age and nation- And 
- . 2 yet this ſuperficial pretender is laviſh ; 
; in his encomiums upon the knowledge 


and liberality of the times, as if he 
fondly imagined himſelf an authentic 
example. As for his knowledge, in- 
deed; we may ſuppoſe it to lie in Egyp- 
tian or Chineſe antiquities; but as 
for his liberality, had he poſſeſſed the 
feaſt portion of this excellent quality, | 


he „ Rave _ it quite ſuffi- 
cient 


— 
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cient to have ſimply confuted che re- N | 
ligian of his country, without further 
loading it with every opprobrious epi- 

- thet If} But this it ſeems is now ths nn 

5 faſhion, ſain? comer i 
tation, | 
1 The pan TOW here deſi; 3 is doubtleſs the 

fame who in the DBA TES is introduced as deliver- 

ing his ſentiments in the following manner: * As 

to ſpeculative matters, they are, in my opinion, by no 

means material; every man knows what is honeſt 

and: diſhoneſt, what is baſe or praiſe-worthy, what 

is noble or mean; in this we are all agreed: and is 

not this, Sir, ſufficient for the purpoſes of life? But 
hat are theſe articles which our youth are forced to 

ſubſeribe.? The offpring. of mankiſh enthuſiaſm, begot 

by ignorance upon ſupeyſtirion: they are a jumble con- 

tradictions that paſs the line of every. man's underſiand- 

ing not bewildered in the region of metaphyſics. Away, 

therefore, with ſuch fanatical fluff; can children un- | 

derſtand them? No: grown men, who have plunged 

into the controverſies of thoſe ignorant ages when they 

were e framed, are altogether at a loſs. N. now, Sir, | 

live i in more enlightened times : formerly none but 

prieſts dwelt in the colleges; all their inſtitutions 

ſhew that they were founded for the training of ſuch | 

men only; their chancellors were church- men. 

Their chancellors have lately been officers in civil 
departments: I' honour the choice they have lately 

made; not that I ſuppoſe the Chancellors of either of the 

wiver/ities at an 1 in matters of religion [a 
| - us 


f 
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Sen faſhion, as we may ſuppoſe from the 
former inſtances ; and honourable gen- 
| | tlemen find it more convenient, and 2 
„„ infinitely more graceful, to pronounce 


1 


5 


| ; with an air at once, mere. eutbufiaſm, 
3 | fanatical Au, Jumble of contradictions, 
| 1 tthan by calm reaſon or authorities of 
| 1 8 ſcripture, to make good. their allega- | 
| tions. Such grave. argument, which 


| 
5 
| I 1 5 ſo ſtrongly ſavours of the liberality of 


loud laugh through the houſe]; z but, Sir they are 
worthy men, and I ſhould hope that one of chem, 
now before me, will recommend an abolition © of 

fubſcription, to the univerſity over which he pre- 


des,” P- 2 %% yo „„ 


Ai member obſerved : « Wea are gin, Sir, 
to be ſhackled i in the ſame manner as in the ſuperſti- 3 
tious days of monkiſh darkneſs : the all-cheering ſun of 
reformation hath indeed ariſen, but we prevent its 
reflecting rays from enlightening our minds i in the 
manner to be wiſhed. —We will till perſevere, 
certain that in the end, truth will prevail ; common 
ſenſe will triumph over myſticiſm, reaſon over ſu- 
Perſtition, and a rational ſyſtem of faith and man- 
ners over the muſty relics 7 9 . e „ Ibid. 
n a n 


eee Gs 3 ; the 


men of ſenſe and knowledge of the 
world, who are now perfectly of 
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the ſchools,” is entirely diſcarded * EM 


n that Chriſtianity is too ab- 


ſurd for a | ſerious refutation r. 


He was followed in the ſame ſtraii This tally 


, unbecoming 


the ſenſe and 


of cant and arr ogance by other honour- —__ ty of 


Britons. 


able members, WhO ſeemed deter- 


mined to ring out all the poſſible es 
changes on monks, darkneſs, ſhackles, | 


Py: reaſon, liberty, nnen 


+ What Dr. Hartley 4 in e to go- 


vernors and their ſubjects may be here applied: « For 


governors,” fays he, © to render religion [viz. ei- 


ther the religion of nature or Chriſtianity, of. both 


which he is ſpeaking ] contemptible in the eyes of 
their ſubjeQs, by example or inſinuation, and much 

more by directly ridiculing or vilifying it; is mani- 

feſt infatuation ; it is ſeeing without perceiving, and 
hearing without under landing, through the groſſneſs and 
carnality of their hearts. And it may be part of the 
infatuation predicted to come upon the wicked in 


de latter ages of the world. Far Send lat „ 


do wickedly, and none of the wicked n Pe | yr 
Val. I. p. 443-4 5 | -— " 


— 


S 4 1 5 8 2 
- 


I 


Who would not prefer 2 moded . 
| noranee to ſuck conteit of ſuperior un- 
OO  derſtanding? And is this/{I-thoug 
2 ſpecimen of Britiſh ſenſe and liberal- 
| th? Th this the reſpect they render to 
the inſtitutions of their country? 18 
this their veneration for that ſyſter 
q which I had conſidered as the product 
of divine wiſdom? Struck wifh a pro- 
found admiration of its excellency, I 
| ©... aa come from a remote quarter of the 
= TRE globe, in order to viſit this favoured 
land, where I im its light and 
operation were moſt eminentiy dif- 
played. Here 1 have ſought it am 
the populace; I have ſought it amiddt 
+ polite eireles 1 hove ſought. it in col- | 
lege and emple e now 7 having 


» Ks A 4 


5 | national | wan, am thi: ee 
4 I — 8 with - 


* * #* 


Ds. er — 2 ——ů ——————— — — — 


ible member n ww at the 

| jnftanty and 3 himſelf to the 
hair with a becoming ſpirit of indig- g 
nation, delivered his nnn, 
en e. N | | 


„ 


cc From * we have now heard; The gr 
age profane 


a « ſtranger might ſuppoſe, that we lived —.— 
Former 
in an, „nge of blind enthuſiaſm, when example, 
impule of fancy is miſtaken for 
on, and every ceremony of 
nip for pure devotion. But theſe, | 
Sir, are groundleſs ſuggeſtions, calcu 
| lated to excite vain terrors in the ig- 
ee and afford ſome countenance 
Ow” oppofition of captious adverſa - 5 
f 3 . ries. 


——— w] 7 on ei on 


Fre "i Hes. Sac i . 
qnn enthuſiaſtic age; it is ratl 
| of ſcepticiſm, in which, Und er ry 1 
of reaſon, the moſt undeniable ET wa 
portant truths of religion and | s i 


are called in queſtion; ; and ut 
pretence of liberty, are treate ed 
contempt. Nor is the age, Sir, eſs 
remote from all ſhadow of ſuperſtition 
' witneſs our deſerted churches; witneſs 
our unhallowed dwellings, nay, . wit- 
neſs this houſe of Parliament, which 
_ ſcarce retains an appearance of, reli- 
ion, though originally conſecrated to 
its ſervice, The. only relic that 1 
ee is the reverend ch aplain, who j is 
yet retained to mumble a few prayers; 
Wy ous Sir, can beſt tell how many 
of the honou able members are preſent | 
on theres; Sir, we are caſt in an 
age Profane and ſceptical beyond all 
former . a therefore though 
2G few 


CJ JR. 4 
> & * a 4 | 8 
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the calp before us, "Abs motion & * 


en. and as ſuch n voice is 
againſ Lit 9. | "ro; 


This methough t was a noble Ares 


on the ſide of religion, at a moment 


when it ſeemed abandoned to the ſ corn ; 


of the houſe, under the names of en- 


thuffaſm and ſuperſtition. But the ho- 


nourable gentleman was not left to ſtand 
without * a ſecond : he. appeared to have 
kindled the like ardour in the breaſts 


of others. Away with your modern 


poſt es, ſaid the next honourable 


; your Voltaires, your Rouſ- 


1 Soren of theſe Gags are expres 5 in | the | 


Debates as follows: ©I know, Sir, [faid Mr., 
that the hackneyed term ſuper/lition may be called 


in with LN dexterity, as a bugbear to alarm weak 


minds, ty ſuggeſting groundleſs terrors : but ſurely, Sir, 
"Vahis cannot be called a Juperflitious. age ; it is rather an age 


of ſeepticiſm ; 3. under a notion of religious liberty, the 
ſolemn truths of religion ith Hf are treated with contempt, 


Ws ae, Þ- %% 
„„ ſeaus, 


21g 
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Sesrten ſeaus, | vou Huttes, 4 ng- 
* brokes! 90 Let us no br be nau- 
ſeated or inſulted with their buffoone- 

ries, their whims, their ſophiſtries and 

impudence; reſtore us our prophets 
and evangeliſts, our Peters and our 
Pauls, men of ſobriety, reaſon, and in- 
ſpiration. And having thus expreſſed 
his reſentments, he entered on a pa- 
' thetical deſcription of the irreligious 
ſtate of the times. Nor was there 
wanting in the ſame cauſe the prime 
miniſter himſelf, who addreſſing the 
chair remarked to this purpoſe 65 We 
are told, Sir, of reformation; 1 look, 
Sir, with jealouſy on the reforming 


& „ Whence all that ſcepticiſm, that froth of 
words, that puerile ſtuff, ſo much the taſte of the pre- 
ent times? but from your Humes, your Boling- 
brokes, your Rouſſeaus, and others of this deſpi- 
cable tribe?“ See Debates, p. A 


«. As to the Humes, the Bolingbrokes, and the 
| Rouſſeaus, [ſaid another member] I verily * 
them the worſt peſts to ſociety.“ Ibid. p. 234. 


notions 


| m—_ nen I oy . 23G 
Szerion 

| notions of, this. age; 3 ; ſomething 1 more Szcr1on 
than reformation is intended; k; ſome- 2 
thing that deſerves a harſher name, and : 


to which if we give way, adieu to reli- NAN 
LG N thing dear to us as 
| © Are » ch that to Hay in W of 
this, nature would be ſo far from pro- 
mating re formation, that it would only 
_ increaſe. that diſſoluteneſs of religious 
prigcipl which is the characteriſtic of |, 
this ſceptical age *. When the noble 
lard had thus delivered his ſentiments, 
the, ; Ghats, e to a cloſe, and the hepa” 


„In the Debates he is made to expreſs Mme 
ea in the fume words p. 238. | 
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1 "HAVE al ly obleryed chat in 
the HOUSE» « = motive for attending the houſe ip © 
this buſineſs, was to obtain inform ion 
concerning three points: I Thenature of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem: 2. The . 
ment it meets with in this iſlan 
ly the religious character of its conſtitu · 
tional guardians.” In reſpect to the firſt 
of theſe ſubjects, I received no light 
from theſe political divines, which I leſs 
wonder at upon reflecting, that the 
holy feriptures, which are. > held the co x, 
authentic documents of C 1 ty, 
were ſeldom introduced in the coor; of 
the preſent diſcuſſion, - Upon the ſe- 
cond point, it appeared to be the gene- 
ral ſentiment of the houſe (and to which 
3 e * that ſcepticiſm and 
pro- 


— 


SF 
FLEA) 


"cofailanaſs: were the preva aling i 
the time. And in regard to the rh. WS 
gious chatacter of this legiſlative bod, 


We: 


1 would remark: "Fae eee their — 


t may be aſked) | 
guage that would have dilgr raced a club 
ol wizate Philoſophers? In caſe of diſ— 
reſpect to the prince, or other flagrant 
en of order, they generally diſ- : 
vident- tokens of their diſplea- 
ſometimes proceed to a for- 
mood eee nd ſhall no animadver- 
on be uſed, when a doughty orator 975 
anfults the religion of his 
country Nay, ſhall he be heard with a 
grin of applauſe by the avowed advocates / 
vincing ſigns of faith in the thirty and 
nine articles, or of a zealous attachment 


* 4 
” to 
« * Re 


Ax nnen 


K nn ah houſe; the moſt he- 


Were this really the 


reic inſidel would no doubt think it 

prudent to con fine himſelf within the 
bounds of decorum. And if wwe attend 
to the mode of defence emploged on this | 
occaſion, it will appear of a very equi- 
vocal nature. One might. reaſonably 
have expocded, that the argument chief- 
ly urged in behalf of the articles would 
have been their agreement with the 
Bible, from which they are prafeſſedly 


drawn, e fundamental doc- 


trines they are ſet forth as a juſt ſum- 
mary: And indeed this method was 
adopted by one or #wo of the honourable 
members: But in general, the rights of 
parliament, and the Neceſſity of oppoſ- 
ing a Aga barrier to the impiet 
times were the topics reſorted to in 
their favour. And ſo little was their 
agreement win the Bible inſiſted on, 
4 8 that 


Fs, i *. 
1 £ 
4 1 * > _ 
* * — 
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the t thair diſagreement us ut leut tas | 


: Of which the for- 
mer Men afforded a fingular examples 
when the prime miniſter being chal- 
lenged by the mover of the petition, to 
demonſtrate what he declared him to 
have aſſertedl, that the articles were agreeable 
toſeripture, profeſſing his readineſs in that 
caſe to ſubſcribe them himſelf; the mi- 
niſter declined the challenge, denying 
that he had made ſuch an affertion, 
and very charitably left the honourable 
member among the non-ſubicribers. 
And, if we further conſider the inatten- 
tion of parliament to enforce a due re- 
5 Bard to the articles on thoſe who have 
ſubſcribed them, we ſhall perhaps ſee 
cauſe to apprehend, that their zeal par- 
takes more of policy than religion 1. 

535 | | On 


++ This is leſs ſevere than what is advanced bya 
MT e 


. hee ſome of their 


would probably incline in Pooh of t the 
petitioners, ſo far as the ſingle point of 
ſubſcription: i is concerned. And 1 was 
ſtruck with an re th at Was 

Political in- dropped in the courſe of the former de- 


trenc — 8 

Kiehn, bate, by AN HONEST | Max, AND A 
or uſe to Chriſe 
Hlanigy. "LOVER OF HIS COUNTRY , That the cafe 
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cen Saba n philoſopher, whs aſſerts that the . 
ticians of the preſent times are not even wiſe enough a 
to improve religion to their own purpoſes: 4 Reli- 
gion (he obſerves) i is often ſaid by unbelievers to have 
been the invention of wiſe lawgivers and artful poli- 
ticians, in order to keep the vicious and headſtrong 
multitude in awe. How little does the practice of 
the preſent times ſuit with this! The. adminiftrators 
of public affairs, in the preſent times, are not even wiſe 
or artful enough to take advantage of a pure religion 
handed don to them from their anceſtors, and which they 
certainly did not invent; but endeavour to explode it 
at the manifeſt hazard of all that is dear to them.” 
| ; rep Obſervations on OE Wg Lo * 4. 


1 The * Sir Ps Sovile (on to . a 7 


ſentiment is aſcribed in ie FE. b. 8 is 
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ö 1 1 a 
whereas to | diſcover”: an — upon 
earance of danger, and timid- 


p wrath did nat need the feb a. 


. 
* —_ 


ly to 


fence is to degrade it in the eyes of its 
enemies, to encourage their aſſaults, 
and to betray the ſuſpicions of its ad- 
herents. it be of Ged it cannot be over- 
thrown, faid a. Hebrew ſage in the like 


caſe, but f it be of men it ' will come to N 


nought#®, 
probably deſigned under this charadier. ; nor is Fr, 


1 preſume, a liberal- minded man in the kingdom, 
but will acknowledge the propriety of its application 


to this diſtinguiſhed Senator; whe, by his genuine 
| patriotiſm, his inflexible integrity, and boundleſs. 
humanity, exhibited to a corrupt age a pattern of 
public and private virtue, | 5 
His life was, gentle, and the element: 


| $o mixed in him, that nature might ſtand up 
.And fay to. all the world, TA. WAS 4 MAN! 


. As of the Apoſiles, Chap, v. ver. 38-9. 
8E C- 


This 1 conceive Ew Yao 


DG political intrenchments, . 
inſtead of nobly confiding to its own _ 
native ſtrength and proviſion of de- | 
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The influence * ET us now fig: a moment "a 
2 the gle our view from a particular ſyſ- 
— , 

tem, to religion in general; and con- 
ſider its influence on the legiſlature. at 
large, conſiſting of both Houfes of 
Parliament, with the Prince at their 
head. The exiſtence of ONE, SUPREME 
Bzins, beſides what may be gathered 
evidently diſplayed. in the Bible, that 
without the moſt abſolute proof, I will 
never ſuppoſe a Briton to be an atheiſt, 
But neither a bare conviction of his ex 

iſtence, nor a mere philoſophic admi- 
| ration of his perfections is Culicient . to 
conſtitute religion, without thoſe prac- 
tical acknowledgments which are na- 
e 


25 
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ſubjects, and love him as his children 
and render him theſe duties in all our 
relations and capacities, both individu- 
ally and as members of ſociety. And 
hence every political ſtate, conſidered 
as a diſtinct part (though infinitely 


minute) of his dominion, and branch 


of his family, and as conſtituting one 
moral perſon, is bound to the diſcharge 


of theſe obligations. And ſhould we 


even ſet aſide the reaſons of duty, our 
_ obedience ought to be induced by mo- 


tives of intereſt ; ſince not only indi- 
viduals, but the greateſt empires riſe or 
fall, are depreſſed or exalted at the will 


of heaven. Our claſſical volumes W 
providence of 
God particu- 
larly acknows 
ledged i in tbe 
ancient Chi- 


down at his pleafure the kings of the ver. 
earth; fertility and famine, peace ind: 


abound with this ſentiment : Tren (it 
is often- obſerved) elevates and caſts 


war, 


turally due to him from every rational Szcrion 
XXI. 
creature. We muſt obey him as his 
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egg his anger by enaltiat 2 ant 
prodigies, to rouze the nations to re- 
pentance and reformationſl. This ap- 
pears to have been the Chineſe primi- 
tive doctrine, which was probably by 
degrees corrupted, till at length the 
weal of the empire was almoſt ſolely 
ſuſpended on the conduct of the Prince, 

conſidered as the repreſentative of his 

people. Hence when any diſaſter be- 

fals a province, the Emperor confines | 
bimſelf to his palace, abſtams from food 5 
and every enjoyment, and by his edict 
relieves the afflicted province from the 

uſual taxes. And it was a 8 | 


| | See Du Halde, Vol. Ul. p- 17 * 1 
| 8 He profeſles to weep night and tay for the pub- | 
he calamities, declaring that they wound his heart, 
and that all his thoughts are employed to make his 
rat . II. "Pe ihe. 


\ 
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empire Was threatened with calamity, in 
order that he might uſe the moſt timely 


meaſures to appeaſe the anger of Tien * 


Nor were at leaſt our ancient princes 
contented barely to offer vows and ſa- 


ices in theſe exigencies, without nar- . 


- rowly ſcrutinizing at the ſame time 
their own. character and manners. And 
whether they conceived the offence to 


conſiſt in the ſumptuoſity of their 
abits, the luxury of their tables, the 


magnificence of their palaces or equi- 


page, or W ſecret iniquities, they re- 
4 falyed -1 . reformation, as the only 
| e mand of propitiating the 
One of them confeſſq that he 


had not + obeyed the ſalutary 3 


e. 


bo Hale, va. ry p. 17. 
n Hude, Vd. II. p. 19. 
Q 


leſt 


 Jnreciiats- notice 2385 rox 
ſhould be ſent him when any part of the, NA 
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leſt his negle& of buſineſs and fondneſs | 


Y J for amuſements might provoke his dif- 


pleaſure, and prove the ſource of public 
calamities *. And ſo far was this idea | 
extended as to render the prince reſpon- 

fible for the public morals, which were 
imagined to depend on the influence of 
his own virtues$. It is a ſmall matter, 


fay the Chineſe, to puniſh offences; 3 a 


prince ought to prevent them by the 
force of his example f. And we are 
told of one of our ancient emperors, 5 
that obſerving a criminal on the point 


of execution, he lamented his own 


want of virtue, as the prime cauſe of 


every enormity committed ne. his 


Du Halde, Vol. HI. p. 19. 


84 Ils pretendoient que la ſeule vertu des rois pou- 
voit rendre tous leurs ſujets vertueux, & que par l 
les rois etoient les premiers reſponſables envers 
le ciel des mauvaifes moeurs, de teur royaume.“ La 


Loubere Deſcr. de Siam, tom I. p. 402. 


4 Ceſt peu, diſoient-ils, de punir les erimes, ifaut 
qu'un roi les empeche par ſa vert a Ibid. p. 403. 
3 reign. 
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reign i. And of another we are in . 


n that ſeeing the empire viſited 3 
wich a ſeven years famine, he charged. 

| himſelf as the only delinquent with the 
ſins of his people, and devoted himſelf 

to death by way of expiation ; but that 
heaven being ſatisfied with his inten- 

tion, withheld the ſacrifice, and by 
ſudden and abundant ſhowers reſtored 

the earth to its uſual fertility f. From 

Q 2 theſe e 


11 Deſer. de Siam. Ibid. 


t Ibid. This 3 event is related by Du 
Halde i in the following manner. 


« In the reign of Teling-Tang, [about 1800 y years 
before Chriſt,] ſeven years famine having reduced 
the people to the greateſt miſery, the emperor had 
offered ſeveral ſacrifices to appeaſe the wrath of 
heaven without ſucceſs, he therefore reſolved to offer 
himſelf as a victim; he diveſted himſelf of his impe- 
rial robes, ahd went with the grandees of his court 
to a mountain at ſome diſtance from the city, where 
with a bare head and naked feet, he proſtrated him- 
{elf nine times before the ſupreme Lord of the uni- 
verſe, 5 | | | 

EY Cs 4 ; | c Lord, 
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Sycrion theſe inflances it appears, that in the 
judgment of the Chineſe, the empire 
1 in all its parts is immediately ſubje& to 
Lo the will of Tien; though probably we 
miſtake in aſſigning the reaſons of his 
| providence. The prince, as the head of 
his people, is no doubt an object of chief 


regard, and his deportment, beſides its 
political and moral influence, may be 
conſidered as a ſpecial reaſon which draws. 
down the favour or diſpleaſure of hea- 


« Lord, (faid he) all the facrifices that J have of- 

« fered to implore thy clemency have been i in vain, 

« and therefore it is doubtleſs I myſelf that have 

'« drawn down fo many miſeries on my people: Dare 

« ] aſk what my fault is? Is it the magnificence of 

cc my palace, the delicacies of my table; or is it the 
number of my concubines, which, however, the 

« laws allow me? I am deſirous of repairing all theſe 

'« faults by. modeſty, frugality, and temperance ; and 

« if this is not ſufficient, I offer myſelf as a victim to 
juſtice; let me be puniſhed, and my people ſpared ; 

„ ſhall be contented that the thunderbolt be aimed 
4 at my head, if at the ſame time the rain falls upon 
K the plains.” His prayers. were heard, the air was 
darkened with clouds, refreſhing ſhowers watered 
the earth, and afterwards produced a nnn . 
bu Halde, Vol. III. p. 26, "ww 
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ven upon be while State. But then Sücriet 


XXXI. 


we Wer _— to con 5 it as one reaſon 


N 


ne of the people at W a con- 


nection with other nations, and above 
all, the wiſe though myſterious plan of 


the divine government. At preſent I : 
only mean to inſiſt on the actual de- 
pendance of nations on the will of 
heaven, whether in relation to peace or 
war, plenty or famine, health or ſick- 


neſs, or whatever elſe concerns the com- 
mon welfare; and that this dependance 


is generally acknowledged in our empire, 


and in a more ſolemn manner op its 
= os 


It might therefore be expected, that Providence 


the public deliberations of a Chriſtian s 
| ſenate would be conducted with a“. 
perpetual regard to divine providence. . 
5 * it not then exceedingly ſtrange, that 


23 this 


but little re- 
arded by the 
ritiſh parlia- 
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1 this regard is ſo ſeldom expreſſed ? 4 
have attended their debates upon a va- 


riety of ſubjects, and ſome of them of 
the higheſt importance to the king- 
dom, -and I was never able to diſcover 
that their conſiderations extended be- 
yond natural and political cauſes. And 


ſo far as I could diſcern the- ſpirit of 


either houſe, had any honourable or 
noble member ſeriouſly. introduced a 
Deity to extricate them from their Po- 
litical embarraſſments, he would have 
been looked upon rather as a fanatical 


poet than a wiſe ſenator. The evils 


are thought purely human, and to re- 
quire only human remedies. It is the 
Gallican or the American, or (wh at is 
worſe) ſome obnoxious miniſter, that 


occaſions the public calamity.  Hum- 


ble the Gallican, ſubdue the American» - 
or remove the miniſter, and the cure 


is effected. There is no avenging pro- 
2 5 vidence 


os RELIGION IN ENGLAND. | - 


vidence:i in the caſe alas ſtirs up 3 SzerIon 


enemies, or that elevates ſome ignorant 


or wicked ſtateſman for the puniſh- 
ment of the people; ; and therefore on 
theſe accounts to have recourſe to reli- 
gion, would be abfurd and ſuperſtiti- 
ous. It is true, that on certain extra- 
ordinary exigencies, the nation in ge- 
neral ſeems awakened to a ſenſe of their 
dependance on heaven, which they re- 
verently expreis by faſting and prayer, 
and obſerve the correſpondent returns 
of thankſgiving. How far theſe go 
beyond appearances it becomes me to 
leave to our common judge; certainly, 
they are not more than tranſient devo- 5” — pg | 
tions, and both the nation and its le- 
giſlature ſoon relapſe into their former 


indifference. 


Q4 - =o 
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F: * 


Exception in * Muſt W er nike in lion of 


honour of the 
Kg. 


the Prince, who in point of dig- 
nity is the firſt branch of the legiſla- 
[tue, chat his regard to religion i is more 
Fa ol uniform. At his royal caſtle, the re» 
ſidence of ancient kings, and his fa- 
vourite retreat, which, beſides its other 
= extenſive proſpects, commands a diſ- 
| tant view of the metropolis: Here 1 


have obſerved him, with pleaſure, 
early at his chapel, and with the moſt 
edifying humility, aſſociating with his 
people in public worſhip, and almoſt 
diſcharging the office of a fubordinate 
E miniſter of religion tt. And 1 am told 
1 „ | | that 


v1 t 83 one who has attended morning prayer 
; at St. George's chapel when the King has been pre- 
' N ſent, / 


* 


Py 


— 
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that His {ines forgetful to bow his knee. dure 
in ſecret before the King of King. 
This is an example truly royal, and 
ought to excite every ſubject in his 

realm to a due imitation; but ef] pecially 1 

every gentleman of rank or influences 

and therefore in the moſt eminent 
manner, every Lord and Commoner i in 
Parliament. How far this i is the effect, 


I apprehend, | is ſufficiently apparent 


| from our foregoing "ſurveys, in which 
we have found the little of religion re- 
| maining in the land to diminiſh in 
Proportion to its aſcent, and very un- | 
likely, to arrive at the head of the * 


| ent, muſt have oblirved that his majeſty makes the 
reſponſes more audibly than any of the congrega- 
tion, which I ſuppoſe to be the circumſtance here 
referred to. Nor let any little gentleman. or Bel eprit 
preſume to mock at this, and ſay the king degrades 
himſelf to a pariſh clerk ; but rather by an humble 
imitation, go and demonſtrate to his fellow-crea- 
„ tures, that he is not ASHAMED of offering his peti- 
tions to the ALMIGHTY, | 


litical 
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x 09 litical body z where however it bappily 
nd enjoys protection and countenance. 


— 


ee, Nor do we find this religious Prince 


| — 2 


—_ leſs exemplary in domeſtic life. He is 
a pattern of conjugal fidelity and affec- 
tion; a pattern (like the former) but 
little imitated, and leaſt of all by the 
nobles and quality that crowd his court. 
How gladly then muſt he withdraw 
from this unhallowed circle, to the 
retirements of devotion, to the ch afte 
converſation of an amiable conſort, and 
the fond endearments of a numerous 
and lovely offspring ! ? May they copy 
the virtues, as they bear the outward 
impreſſion of their Royal Parents! 
When I have ſeen this illuſtrious 
couple, with their beautiful train, cir- 
cling the caſtle on a ſummer's evening, 
my heart has fwelled with ſatisfaction, 
and a tear ſtarted from my eye, and 
never ſhall I expe& to meet with a 
1 e oe 
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ü delightful image of domeſtic fal- ET 
city! I had only one painful concern 
on account of the ſprightly heir ap- The Pr e Prince of 
parent, and could not forbear clevating +1 

a wiſh to heaven in his behalf, upon 
a proſpect of the dangers he was likely . 
to encounter, from his exalted ſtation, 
and the corruptions of the court, ope- 
rating on his youthful inexperience ! * 
However I had the fatisfaction to hear 

that a reverend prelate, of the pureſt 
morals and moſt elegant learning, had 
the direction of his ſtudies: And may 
he live to ſee his inſtructions grow up 
| and 1 into every Py virtue ! 


I cannot leave this enchanting ſcene, tage ent 


our common 
manity ſus 


without obſerving its contraſt to the periortoryal- 
ſtately reſerve of Eaſtern monarchs, * 
who ſeem hardly contented to tread the 
ſame ground, or breathe the ſame airy 
with the reſt of mankind. I have ad- 
mired 


* 
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Section mired the Britiſh Sovereign on His ; 
A throne, and amidſt all the ſplendors of 
| his: court, but he never appeared great- 


er in my eye, than as we have now 


ſeen him on Windfor terrace, walking 
hand; in hand with his Queen, and at- 
tended with no guards but his children, 


and his loyal ſubjects, who are admit- 
ted to ſhare his evening perambulation. 


: This is laying aſide the trappings of 
x royalty, i in order to aſſume the ſuperior 
character of our common humanity. 


And I was happy to find, that his >. 
neral conduct was marked with the 


ſame benevolence and condeſcenfion. 


So that diſtinct from his kingly office, 


he would command our. reſpect as a 


private gentleman, and a _ you | 
bour. 


e. 
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o T let us now return from this The Parte. 
excurſion, and again take a view guy o 
of the two other branches of the legiſ- weer 

lature. | We are told that in former 
times they ſat together in the ſame _ 
houſe, and were ſtyled an- - afſemb} ly of, 
wiſe nen a, the title being reſtrained to 
political wiſdom; but here I ſhall take 
itin a larger ſenſe, Now what idea 14. oug bt to 


be the great 


are we led to conceive of a council of 5 of ſuch 
Wemöly. 
ſages deliberating on the public good ? | 
Do we not conſider them as luminaries | 
of reaſon, and examples of virtue; and | 
as chiefly employing their conſultations -W 


on the promotion of theſe great ob- 

| jets?” Are not the morals of a people 

of primary importance, and the only 

ground on which a durable fabric of 
* Wins anne. 

" ſound 


WY 
— * gard of a Britiſh parliament. The 


much greater concern of impoſing tax- 


223 "wo eerie at "rat e — 2 „„ — — 


ils ont prefers les mceurs à toute a gloire des 
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: found polity c. can be erected ? And yot 
they are ſeldom known to draw the re- 


es ##,. and once probably in ſeven years 


the queſtion of peace or war; but eſpe- 
cially the very ſerious buſineſs, and 


always in agitation, of getting or keep- 


ing the public places of honour or pro- 


fit, engroſſes their attention. And 
even in theory they hardly entertain 


exterior eee If the 1 nati jon. 


* Les anciens aa 8 ans ce 
de meurs & de vertu; les notres ne parlent que de 
commerce & d argent.“ Oeuvres diverſes par 


ana, Val. I. p. 27. [Amiterdam, ryö f.] 


And of the Chineſe i in particular it is obſerved, 


Conquetes, & a tous les avantages du commerce 
avec les etrangers. Is . Lonbere Deſer. de 8175 
Vol. _ * 297. | 
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Fe free wealthy, and powerful, what Sn N : 


II 


more 1s neceſſary? Thus they are com 


petently provided for as two-legged 
animals, tame and wild, for peace and 


war; and as to their manners, while 
they keep in any tolerable meaſure 
within -the boundaries of law, the ſe- 


nate will trouble them on this account 


with no controul or remonſtrance, out 
of pure tenderneſs for their liberty. This 
no doubt. is a noble delicacy, but will 
| ſcarce juſtify a negle& of any lawful 
mean of improving the national under- 
ſtanding and virtue, which are objects 
that in ſome degree ought to be con- 
ſulted by the obſcureſt citizen, but 


which challenge the utmoſt attention 
of this fupreme council. And I had 


flattered myſelf that their deliberations 


would often have furniſhed thoſe com- 
prehenſive ſentiments, and great moral 


ſtrokes, which are felt by every human 


being, 
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auguſt body, there are men of great 


genius and capacity, which ſome of 
them have highly improved by f Us y 
and experience. And in general they 


diſcover a native good ſenſe, which may 
be conſidered as part of the birth- right 


of a Briton. Nor are there wanting 


among them orators, who can thunder 


againſt a corrupt miniſter. How much 
greater would they appear, by dir$- 
ing their eloquence with equal zeal 
againſt the profligacy and depravation 
of principle, that mark the nation at 
1 And how much greater ſtill, 
1 by their virtuous remonſtrances * 
was recovered, after e a long degeneracy, 
to modeſty and frugality, to mor: 

and reien! * At preſent their oratory 


* ; 
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ho dual effect, being nnn un- * 
. derſtood- to be little better than the 
language of ambition, intereſt, or diſ- 
appointment. But it is time to leave 

the Senate, and proceed to a view of 
the Eccle . State. ; | 
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T HIS- i 18 the laſt head of our En- 3 E2ͤͥͤ—L 
41 quiry, and its title might ex= 5 
cite our exped te tion, notwithſtanding 12 = 
our! 8 TOE PDE DINER Forthough : 
we ſhould have found Chriſtianity en- NM 
tiniy baniſhed from every other order 
of the community; yet ſtill we might 
reaſonably nagine that its conſecrated 
and eſtabliſhed miniſters would afford 
it hoth ſanctuary and defence. Let us, 
59% "- | therefore, 


AN abi ro "THE Faber ri 


' therefore; FREIE the impreſſion of this 
oy idea, take 4 | brief ſai rey d 
the national Hire. OG 


* 8 * * \ 


And firſt let us RO thinks. ori- 
_ginal deſignation to the ſacred 0 Inc 
This moſtly depends on their parents 
or guardians, and is generally fixed 


very early in life. Accordingly, theſe 
little candidates for the church are put 
upon the ſtudy of claſſical learning, in 
which a conſiderable time is ſpent, ex- 
- Pence incurred, and often a proud in- 
bu contracted, which unfits them 
for buſineſs, and ſo renders it neee ſſary 
for them to perſiſt in their firſt -cour 
notwithſtanding the moſt weighty rea- 
ſons to the contrary. - Who does not 
Perceive that a morality of diſpoſition, 
and a happy genius, are indiſpenſible 
pre- requiſites to the clerical function 


And 35 ſo little regard is had to theſe 
qualifications, 
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that the fate of the 


1 


qualifi 
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£ child is often determined before they 
can be properly aſcertained. Thus a 


5 father having two ſons deſtines the 
eller of them, ſuppoſe, to the army, 
and the younger to the church, ere they 

re well out of the nurſery; whereas, 
had he reverſed the order, poſſibly 


each might have contended for his re- 


ligion . cou oy 5 his has 24 Widows 


25 


1 we attend to the motives ek a Themotiver to. | 
it confidered, 


| clerical deſignation, we 1 find them 


to ariſe either from an opinion of the 


ſpiritual dignity | and —— of 
the office; fron vanity; or from views 


of intereſt. The firſt of theſe mo- 
tives, and perhaps the only one hich 


ogght to be admitted in this caſe, has 


almoſt entirely loſt its power; except 
nong a few Chriſtians of primitive 
ſimplicity, who ſtill retain an idea, 
:p R 2 - that 


[.f 
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Nene that to be a miniſter of the goſpel. is to 
edt ind ſuſtain the moſt important, and, in it- 


ſelf conſidered, the moſt. honourable 


character in the world. N or has the 
ſecond motive at preſent a; much ſupe- 
rior influence. While the clergy were 
generally held in the rank of gentlemen, 
many might be prevailed upon, by a 
| little family pride, to entitle their ſons 
to this character, by entering them i in 
the church. But this idea of clerical 
. honour i 1s well nigh vaniſhed, | unleſs i In 
obſcure villages, where the vicar hap- 
pens to be the greateſt man in the pa- 
riſh; and then indeed -it may excite in 
ſome honeſt farmer a ſtirring - of eccleſi- 
| aſtical ambition, and induce him to diſ- 
treſs the reſt of his family, in order to 
give his favourite boy a chance of the 
like pre-eminence: but this is becoming 
every day leſs frequent, and the clergy 


are growing into contempt even in the 
24 75 | Seo huts 
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ſu pplies the principal motive; that uni: 
verſal power which equally governs the e 
Briton and the Chineſe; though not 
often (as would ſeem) in the preſent 


caſe judiciouſſy conſulted. 


It appears 


upon examination, that, of ten thouſand 
benefices in the kingdom, there are ſix 
thouſand not nee annually the 


8 ſmall amount of . pounds f; 
: + © Moſt Pan in this iſland, kw diveſted : 


themſelves of all ſuperſtitious reverence to names 
and authority: the clergy have much loſt their cre- 
dit : their pretenſions and doctrines have been ridi- 


culed ; and rekgion can ſcarce ſupport itſelf in the 


world.” Hume 8 Eſſays, Val. I. p- 47. Oc. 1764.] 


t Doctor Warner, in the Appradix to his Eceleũ- 
aſtical Hiſtory, has the following obſervation :—© Of 
the nine thouſand. and ſome hundred churches and 
chapels which we have in England and Wales, fix 
thouſand—I ſpeak from the beſt authority—are not 
above the value of forty pounds a year.” See the 
Biſhop of Landaff's Letter to the ge of Can- 


* P. 35+ 


Dr. Burn makes the number. 5597 under 304 4 


W Ibid. 
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2 and it is calculated, thats allowing the 
| number of clergymen and benefices to 
be the ſame, the whole eccleſiaſtical re- 
venue would not furniſh more than one 
hundred and fifty a year to each 
individualæ; which is hardly equal to 

the bee expectations of trade to a 
perſon of common education. How 

then comes it to paſs, that the doors of 

the church are perpetually crowded with 

freſh candidates? I ſeeno way of ac- 
counting for this, but by conſidering 
them as adventurers i in an eccleſiaſtical : 
lottery, where a few glittering pw 
captivate the imagination. ah 


It is poſſible No doubt that A fortunate 
youth may in time obtain a prebend, a 
deanery, or even a biſhopric; and it 1s 
pPioffible too, and in general very pro- 
1 bable, that he will be. left to ſtarve uon 
'* Biſhopof LandaiPs Letter to the Archbiſhop of 


5 Pe 28. : f \ : 
3 | what 


@ 


there are ſcarce any traces of domeſtic 
piety remainz 


— 
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what 1 18. Tel ed curacy. And there- Wend 


foxes. unleſz he is previouſly provided N 


with a benefice, or with powerful friends, 


f * Bag better, on a merely ſecular conſi- 


tion a N other en, 


So Gt f 9 N . Sxcriow 
i 
* T. us now attend tothe manner The education 


of a youth i * 


in which a youth is trained up for ee th 


163 important miniſtry. We have ſeen, 


in a former part of our ſurvey, that 


in the land, which ren- 
ders it highly improbable that his firſt = 
bias will be in favour of religion. On ä 


the contrary, muſt he not regard it with 


an early indifference or contempt, upon 


waer the neglect, and perhaps de- 
R 4 riſion, | 


3! $5 
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He ſees his "Ge begin and cnclude 
the day without any acknowl gment 
of Göbz le Hears 55 "pics E888 
from their lips; he ſees Ran eage 

the purſuit of wealth, and without any 


e 


ſolicitude for their ch dren, unleſs for 
their ſecular proſperity : and the, only 
2 _ object held out to Him by way of in- 
ducement is ſome good benefice, or 
The frf bias perhaps a plurality, with a biſhopri 


be receives is 


eee ee. cloſe his profpect. "Now what muſt ti 


Jawvourable to 


en, infer from all this, but that religior 
; either a thing of no conſequen e, or,; 
moſt, Aa trade? And what can be ex- 
peRted alter foch wretched rudiments 
ri v5 4 646 1 145 7 SDK character? 

It muft be an excellent education indeed, 
that, in ſpite of theſe early impreſſions, 
of which our nature is ſo extremely „ 
They, is able to pre a wiſe, a 


— 


363 CAT . > 
| In ER of Dr. Prideaux 1 are wal, « « That 
he ufed frequently to ment the exceflive ignorance 
he had męt with, in ſuch as offered themſelves for 
holy orders, at their examinations; ; that men, who 
' were themſelves unacquainted with the common doc- 
trines/ of Chriſtianity, neceſſary to the ſalvation of 
their o own fouls, ſhould take upon them the facred 
conducting others to ſalvation : and this he 
attributed in a great meaſure to the Altes of family de- | 
. votion; for while religion remained in families, and 
| Gop was daily worſhipped, children were early bred 
up by their parents, and inſtructed in the knowledge 
of him; and the principles of Chriſtianity, thus firſt 
inſtilled into them, continued to grow up with them 
into further knowledge, as themſelves grew to be 
further capable of it. And whilſt young men were 
thus educated, when any of them were ſent to the 
univerſity," there to be fitted by their ſtudies for the 
miniſtry of religion, they carried ſome knowledge 
of it thither with them, and thereby became the ſooner 
and more effectually qualified to become teachers 
of it. Burt fince family devotion and family inſtruction 
bave been neglected, and this neglect, through the corrup- 
tion of the times, has grownſo faſt, as now in a great 
meaſure to have overſpread the land, young men frequently 
come to the univerſity without any. bnowledge e or tincture of 
. P. _ 


* 


«It 
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wy 1 And yet What is this excellent educa- 
— tion? Before the youth has half learnt 
| kernins. his mother tongue, he is put upon Latin 
HT and Greek, of which in the courſe of 
 feven years be probably gets, a ſmatter- 
| ing juſt ſufficient to gain him admiion 
: into one of the univerſities. 1 will ſup- 
poſe theſe are languages fraught with 
much knowledge and elegant learning, 
which cannot be o happily. conveyed 
in the beſt tranſlation ; and that the 
Greek, in a more particular. manner, is 
neceſſary t to a clergyman, as. originally 
containing the records of the Chriſtian 5 
difpenſation. 5 But, methinks, a better 


20quaintance, and in leſs time, might 


« It i is dent (fays Dr. Hardey,) that the infide- 
lity of the laity muſt have an ill effect in reſpect of 
the clergy. Many of theſe muſt be the ſons of infi- | 

dels, thruft into the church by their parents for ſubſiſtence, 
or with a view to great honours or profits; ; and muft carry 
with them a deep tincture of the corruption and in- 
fidelity which they imbibed in W 8 infaney and 
18 * Vol. II. p. 47. 


. 
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be obtained of theſe Alphabetical weer SecTION 


by proper inethods of inſtruction; and WWW. 


(which is the moſt important conſide- 
ration) with leſs danger to morals. / Pf, NE. 
crowd the memory of a boy, and taint 7h Jug of 


beatben poets 


his imagination with ridiculous fables ofa des 8 


and obſcene deferiptions 18 ſurely un⸗ . 


8 The Chineſe is not ſo: « The Chineſe 17 19 
has no reſemblance with any of the dead or living 
languages that we are acquainted with: all other lan- 
guages have an alphabet of a certain number of let · 
ters, which by their vaxious combinations make yl 
lables and words; this has no alphabet, but as many 
different characters as there are n 5 Du ns 


Vol. II. SG 389. 


5 | Theſs' 5 — to no leſs than dees 

however, with 10,000 a perſon may underſtand a great 
many authors: the generality of the learned are not 
maſters of more than, 15 or 20, ooo; and e are 
few doors who go beyond 40, ooo. 


A obyious how much. this difficulty of the lan- 
guage muſt obſtruct the e and progreſs of. 
knowledge, N " 


The reader who would ſee more upon this ſubject 
may conſult the above author. Ibid. p. 388—415. 
nf Be Comte, Tom J. P- 369-84. SOT 


favour- 
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Serien t l | 
5 8 favourable — virtu 


13 
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| to Gags And yet oy it is; the 
unthinking youth is plied with lewd 
ſtories of fictitious „inner, Which, 
8 bend to kindle the vileſt pat ons, 4 
more as they are ſet off arid heightened 


by the magic of poetry. And thus the 
underſtanding loſes its natural reliſh of 
t truth, 5 and grows impatient and inca- 
pable of ſober diſquiſition *. + 1-would 
not however inſinuate that the famous 
poets of Greece and Rome contain 
err but an ene myth ology: 1 


| 4 His atque | bujufmnod Bbg & e e : | 
dulcioribus, eee aN r Mr i 
nucius nn eee eee 15 


. 


? Abus et errores, * ab imperiti 


ery diſcimus, & (quod eſt gravius) ipſis ſtu- 
-- diis & diſciplinis elaboramus, carminibus præ- 
cipuè poętarum, qui permirum quantum veritati ipſi 
ſuã auctoritate nocuere. Et Plato ided præclarè 
Homerum illum inclytum, laudatum & coronatum, 


de civitate quam in ſermone inſtituebat, r 
Idem. 32 


can. 


examples | of: oY virtue are inter- : 
ſperſed; and were theſe duly ſelected 


and ſtudied under the eye of a judicious 


maſter, they might greatly contribute 


After his nde into the' uni- His fudits ar 
he uni voni on. 


ral he purſues the courſe we have 
before deſcribed, till he obtains his ba- 


chelor's degree. During the term of 


urpoſes of a liberal edu - 


7 
f 


four years previouſly required by ſta- 
tute, his ſtudies at college are employed 
upon claſſical and other ſubjects, that 


bear but a very diſtant relation to divi- 


nity. This might be thought ſcarcely 


tolerable even in ſuch who are deſign- 
ed for ſecular ſituations i but in 


reſpect to candidates for the prieſt- 


hood, all whoſe ſtudies, I preſume, 


ſhould 


-M 


appears incapable of all defence. But 
how little this is conſidered by the 
two univerſities, as well as the general 

negle& of religious education, may 
partly be collected (beſides what we 
have already obſerved) from this ſin- 


 Catechetical. gular circumſtance : That when an 


reject- 


1 — . Offer (as we are told) was formerly 


wer: 
-« made by a celebrated ſcholar, to eſta- 
bliſh' in each univerſity a catechetical 
lecture, for the inſtruction of the un- 
der-graduates in the rudiments of 
„5 hriſtianity, it was rejected (after grave 
deliberation no doubt) by theſe learned 
and pious ſeminaries *. | Hence we 


need 


This anecdote is related in che life of Dr. Pri- 
denux as follows: Dr. Buſby offered to found two 

_ catechiſtical lectures, one in each univerſity, with 
an endowment of I ool. per a annum each, for inſtruct- 
| i = ing 


® 
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add not wonder if a young man often Secrion 
obtains his degrees, and formal teſti- * 


monials of his ſufficient. qualification 
for the orders of the church, without 


"ny. further. knowledge of the Bible, 


ing the Sad in the alimony of the 


Chriſtian religion; provided all the ſaid under-gra- | Pl 
duates ſhould be obliged to attend thoſe lectures, and 
none of them be admitted to the degree of bachelor 
of arts, till after being examined by the catechiſt, 


s and precepts 


as to their knowledge in the doctrin 
of the Chriſtian religion, and by him approved of. 
But this condition being rejected by both univerſi- 


ties, che benefaction was rejected therewith. —And | * 
therefore the caſe is, [according to the ſame author] 


That young men frequently coming to the uni- 
verſity, without any knowledge or tincture of reli- 
gion at all, and having little opportunity of im- 


| proving themſelves therein, whilſt under-graduates, 
"becauſe the courſe of their. ſtudies" inclines them to 


philoſophy and other kinds of learning; they are 
uſually admitted to their firſt degree of bachelor of 
arts, with the ſame ignorance, as to all ſacred learning, 


as when firſt admitted into the univerſities; and many 


of them; as ſoon as they have taken their degree, of- 

fering themſelves for orders, are tus often admitted to 

be teachers in the church, when they are only fit to be ca- 

techumens therein.” See Life of Prideaux, p. 92 and 
| *. us alſo the Confe /ſional, p. 391-6. 2d Edit. 
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« It is a ching of 4 reflection [fays 
Dr. ek, in a letter to Lord Townſend, Secre- 
tary of State] to conſider, what-ignorance we often 
- find in thoſe who come to be examined for _ 
"breed us bet 
„ it is, humanly. ſpeaking, utter 
17 impoffible, that the Church of Ch which is 
by God's merey now eſtabliſhed among 'us, can 
be well - thoſe many adverſaries 
32 at Ng ain rev 
gence, whening al the inftruments of hell for its 
ſubverſion.” Life of 


* WWE? admiſſion to serien 
| XXXVI. 


th tion +; upon whi ich, he 1 
is uſually firſt committed: to 5 certain : 


eccleſialtic, ſyled his chaplain, for 


relmmary examination ; and, this 
being paſſed raed 1- find is is ſeldom 
conducted with a ſcrupu lous ſeverity 
the occaſion duly ee he is re- 
turned to the * with an additional is 


x 4 cc mne come to 50 ordained,” bes Biſhop . 

e wi thout conſidering duly, either what it is that 
they aſk, el what it is that is to be aſked of them: 
which ſome do with ſo ſupine a negligence, that we 
plainly - ee that they have not ſo much as read the 
Orriczx, or, at leaft, that they have done it in ſo fight a 
nunner, that they hove formed no char notions upon any 
part of it, an and haft of all upon thoſe parts to which they 
themſelves | are to male anfwers,” Paſtoral oe * 


1 
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| And yet of theſe many very fow arv rejected. 5 


1 There ar but few of wb hops who cn. 
| the candidates at all themſelves, | 
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A candrdate * 


5 ſometimes re- 
Jected on ſu uf. Þ 
picion of en- 


on 


|= ro dak L * 


tuation 
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| The inward 
vocation of 
the clergy, 


AN Aen. are rar ensszxr érar 


eee eben moni Orme 


rpriſe, as this. is 125 J1 


han e. renting. the ſituation. of every. humane. 
neſt; prelate, who: ſeems, in the 
pre nt fi ſtate of things, to be often un 
der a neceſſity, either o b ein. ap 


ſufficient, guides. upon. the. 


in matters of the highel t moment; arof 
wounding the reputation of a candidate | 
by N n . the doors. of 


— 


the chuckb. e 


— 


But 1 _ wat nate” one circum 


ſtanee on the preſent occaſion, which 
" . of the = molt folemn import. 
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S 55 ” Now w lat ſhall we u : nder- - 8 


ſand by: ee eee. Tit ſome 0 | 
debe and extraordinary impulſe or „ 
ſuggeſtion 2, or only a pure intention, 
PT du ced by: a divine in nerice, of pro- 
moting. the glory of Go and: the good 
of mankind s? In ernter caſe, it is 5 7 


> + ente boden Wes um M latety | —_ 
quoted, '* but that this queſtion carries a ſound in it 
that ſeems a little too high, and that may rather . | 
raiſe: ſcruples, as importing ſomewhat that is not 4 
ordinary; and that ſeems to ſuvour of enthuſiaſur; 
andi therefore it was put here, without doubt, to 
give great caution to ſuch as come of 
the church; many muy be able to aner ir y _ 
according to the ſenſe of the*chureh; who may yet | 1 
baue great doubting in themſelves concerning its | 9 
"" 3 «+ 
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x. but every man that has it not maſt needs no that 
* has it not. EP 


5 


5 & e of it muſt be ref od; thus: 
The motives that Gught to d er man, to de- 

A .eunc0ꝛ nte himſelf to the miniſtring in dhe chürch, are 2 
b xeal for promoting che glory of Gop, far raiſing f 
the honour of the Chriſtian religion, for the making 

it to be better underſtood, and more. ſubmitted to. 

. He. that loves it, and feels the excellency of it in 


o [YE] * 


himſelf, that has a due ſenſe of "Gop's goodneſs in 

it to mankind, and that is entirely polſeſſed wich 
| that, will feel a zeal within, himſelf for communicat- 

ing that to others; that ſo the only true God, and 
Nane be. Har. fem, y e more uniuer- 

+. 1,06 glorified, and ſerved by his c at And 
| when to this he has added a concern for the fouls 


2 


1 


of mei a tenderneſs for them, a zeal to reſcue ther 
b from endleſs miſery, and a deſire to put them i in. 
| the way to everlaſting happineſs, and from theſe- 
_ motives feels in himſelf a defire to dedicate his life 
and labours to thoſ®ends; and, in order to them, 
ſtudies to underſtand the ſeriptures, and more par- 
ticularly the New Teſtament, that from thence he may 
form a true notion of this holy religion, and ſo be 
an able miniſter of it; this man, and only this man, 
ſo moved, and ſo qualified, can in truth, and with a 
good conſtience, anſwer, that he truſts he is impardy 
moved by the Herr GHosr. And every one that 
ventures on che ſaying it, without this, is a ſacrile- 
ba ee the name of Gon, and of hie HoLv . 
PIRIT® ee . his . 
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| . 
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; 6 hich no one 8 


can n jultiy be thought entitled, 'who'is \ 


merely p 


1 ompted by a human ſuggeſtion, 


and has no higher deſign 1 than to obtain 


CG 25 L 2 


2 benefice:. And Lfear the much groater 


number of clerical candidates fall with- 
in this deſcription. ; | W hat then? Do 


they Gumbie at the mreeld? PDO 


3 r 
1 N A 1 4 


they commence the mini 


8 = o 
: - 
of „ rl 
7 > 
— 2 * 2 


: 3 4 


with * a lie? and with a lie not unto nen, 


by unto Gs * W. vil gladly allow 


; * 
£5 BBS #2 , 2 x * 4 a FS TY ; 
=: 32 2. bh n A 7 
0 3 . 
* ' wah 4 ” | 7 « 
| ry 2 © 1% 3 Ex 114 * y 8 þ =y 


* . £2" £584 
vat 3 . I'S : 


fad PEP 60 0b f it: 15 it is certain, that Gs 


who begins with a LIE may be ſent by the Father 


of lies, but he cannot be thought to enter in by. the 


door, who prevarlcates i in + the firſt word that he Jars in 
l order e admittance.” Paſt, Care, p. I 12- 74. 


: 117 


* that yet knows nothing of any ſuch mo- 


tion, and can give no account of it, he LIES to the 

HOLY GHOST ; and makes his firſt approach to 
the altar with a lie i in his mouth, and that NOF 

T0 MEN, but to GOD. And how can any one- 


expect to be received by Go, or be ſent and fealed 
(pe dares do a thing of ſo crying a nature, 


* | 0 


8 1 If any one ſobſeryes the ſame biſhop] FRE 


<A 


7 


ſhall the Gaar Gop of Heaven and Earth be 


it, when perhaps they underſtand not the j im 


as to 2 be 225 be has this ation, ho 
knows that he has it not, who has made no reflec- 
tions on it, and when aſked what he means by it, 
can ſay nothing concerning it? And yet he dares 
venture to come and ſay it to Gop and his church, 
Ea man pretends a commiſſion from a prince, or 


indeed from any perſon, and acts in his name upon 
it, the law will fall on him, and puniſh him; and 


thus vouched, and his motion be pretended to, by 
"thoſe whom he has neither called nor ſent And 
hall got he reckon with thoſe who dare to run with- 


out his miſſion, pretending that they tri they have 


of it, nay, and perhaps ſome laugh at it as an enthu- 
fiaſtical queſtion, 10b0 Jet will Fc) through with the 
office? They come to  CanroT fer the haves : 


They hope to live by the altar and the Kabel how 


little ſoever they ſerve at the one or preach the 
other; therefore. they will jay any thing that is neceſſary 
for gibi the i this WHETHER TRUE OR 
SALTS” Ibid. * 11113. 7255 | 


© Theſe paſſages, are rather long, ot 15 — 
% agreeable 1 to the ſentiments of our Kann t 


le could not forhear ranſc 


Mn 
* 


wy 


greſs . — ah Spent den | 
— this neceſſury, we ſhall pro- | 

cod co view them next in the charac- 
| er of ITY 


SECTION XXXVIL Serie 
1 Ow XXXVII. 
A 4 Have . . as a great The follwers 


of Confucius 


| imperfection i in the Chineſe inſti- have no 
8 tutions, that their only religious ſyſtem 
which carries an appearance of reaſon, 
and may be called the religion of the 
empire, is entirely left to the care of = 
the magiſtrate, without any diſtin& | N 
| 


cliſs of men conſecrated to its ſer- 
vice *, But in ſome meaſure to ſup- 25 Eper 


. is univerſal 
.. Þ * Ie is ; perhaps,” 875 Moſheim, « the moſt groſs **4cber. 
= LE, and 


1 
0 

3 

1 


Ne eee ere 


And every 


wandarin 


; "within his - 


5 morn, 


> offering ſacrifices ts, Lagen ? Me n, 
which is reſtricted to his own perſon, 
candeſcends to diſcharge the office o 
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univerſal Teacher. And'jaccordingly 


— 


chief mandarins, and the 


he aſſembles, from time n the 
his court, in order to inſtruct them i in 


their ſeveral duties, as well moral as 


political, from the doctrine laid down 


in the claſſical volumes tern * In like 


manner every mandarin, in his parti- 
_ cular province, 1s commanded a a law. 


and ſimple of all the religions that ever were "rang 


kind; but it eEnjoins no 
do that temples, priefts, aſſemblies, facrifices, and” 


in the world. It preſcribes reverenee to an inviſi 
ble Being reſiding i in the viſible heaven, an diſtri- 


A 


buting thence happineſs and miſery amongſt man- 
articular Worſhip to him: 


rites, are things entirely foreign to it. The Em. 


peror alone, at certain times, offers a facrifice to this 


Th powerful Being, in the name of his people. Me 
21 of the Chriſtian Church i in Ching, p. 12. 


r 


1 i 70 


1 Lee Du Halde, Vo. 1. 5 5 * . 


of . 


we elt and dhe fftench f -S 
ee bor the ſame eee pars 0 


mn meeps wage: bins were neee. 


by the ren mne are reduced 
culcate-the 
duties of filial piety, and a proper de- L | | 


a is nd 10. 1 


ference from the younger brother to 


the elder, th at, in theſe domeſtic in- 


ſtances, the people might be taught to 
regard the general importance of natu- 


ral obligations. | B the fifth and ſixth, 
he is ordered to recommend the virtues ; 
of temperance, modeſty, and frugality; 


ogether with a due attention to the 


public | ſchools,. And under the. eighth. 


S head, (which f is the laſt I ſhall men- 


ion, and is the only one Which ap- 


ears to have an immediate eye te to re- 
: JR mid. p. 31 | 


: ligion), 


2 aalen. 


W „ 
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AN Exapmr INTO rug PRESENT STATE | 


m We | erde, and perde en, 
without even the laws of 5.4 


'. 2 


„ KW we may Ghlerve, th at the i in | 
Pe, inflruftions are far from compre- 
hending the whole compaſs. of moral 


„This is the tenth head, and runs thus: That be 
perfectly inſtru the people in the laws of civility and 
decency, that the good cuſtoms which politeneſs has 


eſtabliſhed, 15 * be TM ao in _ 
Ibid. 


4 Fun the diſcourle of a 
— the third head, which is to recommend 101 
in villages, in the author now cited. Ibid. p. 5 5550. 


; WW This infiruRtion of the people | is cee ll f | 
much belonging to the duty of theſe officers, tha 
they are thought reſponſible for every atrocious of- 

| fence. committed within their e {nh 

 pblign» 


ed iwith avs Duff and affairs of 
ſtate. And therefore I freely acknow- 
ledge, in this reſpect, the ſuperiority of 
Chriſtian governments; in which an or- 
ider of clergy ĩs peculiarly det apart, to 
teach men an entire ſcheme of duty, as 
well towar ds Gon as to one another, | 


XXXVIII. 
WY Yd 


IU u a ihe Chriſtian preacher oy Chridiax 
moves in a large ſphere of doc- "its a, 
: bine, we have already ſeen, in the - — 
ter of ſubſcription, that he is not ab- 

b "folutely ) left to his own diſcretion. | Be- 


foreb he i is admitted to ordination, beſides 
| acknow- 


5 = 1 0 ** 1 Szc T10 


— coal 
EO ſition; and declares the thirty nine ar- 
ticles, 2 all and every - one of em. Spb 
OO agreeableto the word of Gb 

A this is pretended to be done, will 

| and frunt the heart. Whence it ap} 1 rs, 
5 that the preacher is, at leaſt, bound ta 
” advance.no opinion contrary to the above 


— ae ot —[ůjͤ— ——— ¶ — 


. — . „ —N—— z ĩ c — wo ——̃ ̃ — 4a 9. K Oe KY 
a# + > + 1 


formulas : and the latter of them may 


X 


properly be conſidered as the avowed 2 
« 1 37 | ſtandard of his doctrine. Let us there. 
5 5 fore briefly touch a few of its principal 8 
points, and compare them With th 


OE wat | taxa: of his public-difcourſes. © bat ; 


z 


ä ; 2 | . 
79 8 The ninth article i is entitled of 650 mal 
: | bez: vio ents 0k 1 * 
e. fins Which is rebreſente d as not mere 
1 | 'contrated l by: unitation, as the Pele a 
{| ; | 23151 at e | DNR ei 90 7 


are : ſaid 


ond naturaly eee 


abiy to this doctrine, the prieſt and che 


** 


people folemaly. confeſs. before Go, 


we eve erred. and firayed from thy æuays 
like off ſheep——and there is no health in 15. e ts 


This account of the corruption of our 1 7 ME: 


nature,” 1 imagine, would hardly be 
| admitted by a Chineſe literato; 3 who pro- 
bably might rather chooſe to aſcribe it, 
with the ans, to imitation of evil 


. cxamples, or a i want of early inſtruc· : 


Gd l. ho 4 4 A 
« Original in landeth not in the following of Aus 4 
(as the Pelagians do vainly talk), but it is the fault | 
and corruption of the nature of every man, that na- 2 
turally is ingendered of the offspring of Atm, wheres ' ml 
by man is very far gone from original righteouſneſs, £ | 
e ee 5 


2 44 


g " - 
. 8 tion. F 


ſometimes a rk wal lighe” 
and integrity of mank ind z thought on 
the other hand, he is perpetually 15 
menting their ignorance and depravity; „ 
and inciting them to the ſthdy of wil 
dont and the practice of virtue. > 5 5 A 


$60 . 


- 7 Li 4 3 — * * * 4 
Po > 3 


: . + « All men Thad he} naturally are uprigbt, an 
If ; are born adorned with a light which. teaches them to . 
47 follow good and eſthew evil,” Navarette, p. 136. 


-« The whole doctrine of this ohitofopher „ 

| | tairgfore-human.nature to its- former leſtre; and Tt 
firſt beauty it had received. from, heaven, and ien 
had been ſullied by the darkneſs of ignorance, and the 

contagion of vice.” Du Halde, Vol. III. p. 298,— 

See alſo Le Comte Tom: T. p. #14-15 and h 


Sinenſis; Lib. I. p. * Ns 85 


\ F 


The caſe. cem is haue been that Confucius, lu 
other wile. men in the heathen world, was very ſunſt 
ble: of the corruption of human nature, agar ack 
6 for it. 235.6 


Y X — "this 
: I 


When 1 have f formerly: reflected upon 


RS 


- GB- ann TN ENGLAND: 


e 
thaty if if mankind ve whap- he ame 


vides —— by nature as Confucius 
"005 at times to imagine, they ſhould 


ſuppoſition, it wo 


ſons of conſummate, virtue. And yet 
not. more than a ſingle inſtance, that I 
know of, and this furniſhed by the. 
Ch iſti⸗ 
duced. of ſuch a character, while the 


bulk of the ſpecies is notor iouſſy carrupt 
and wicked. This I ſay, is utterly iner 


plicable o on the hypotheſis of our na- 3 
tive in nnocence and juſt as Wah as 


m enen, more probably to ay 


| accounted for, than (in the manner of 
the 


ſo unif rmly agree to abuſe their advan- | 
rages... bis is againſt all the laws of 
Probability, by which, upon the preſent. 
Id at leaſt; be an even 
chance, that half the world were per- 


T hiſtory, is pretended to be pro- ; 


and tenderneſs « ANC 
that would ſtand well in the opir ion of 


his audience. He will allow 
that it has ſuffe ed a flight 2. in 


6 
** 
t 


which in the article, = 


ferts the e inability of a finee oth a1 5 
ot Adam, , to Turn and prepare ij 4 

own. natural firength, to Faith and calling 
Go. He ſuppoſes the defect to lie 
more in abe want of information than 


* Wee that. . with: this 
at, the neceſſity of the grace of 
Jon ud ms that wwe may have a good 
wil, ol working. with us when wwe have chat 
god will, as the article further ſpeaks 
cannot very Rrongly be Urged MH. Or 


eie . x5 Aeris 


I re ente mot thes: 7 The rondition 
of mm? after. Be fall of mn, is fach;.that he cannot 
himſelf y his own natural Rirength 

and. good. works, to; faith and calling ygon Gap: 
wherefore we have no power'to do good works plea- . 
fint and heteptable to Gon, without the grace of Go 


by CuxrsT ing us, that we may have a good 
RY OE OS ne . we have that good 
gs: p- | T ns Af 

2 * 


: 
r I. WC. > — 


\ 


AN zent Anre- THE rer STATE. 


"RE at all of vicious abitsy | 
| He may furely be alowed 'to nage 
again, that they are capable of extot- 
minatio n, by the force of example.” Ani 

on the whole, may from h _ 
reaſonably conclude, that an Abroad 
with perſons of virtue, in additi to 
good moral inſtructions, e a 0 
ö {light proportion of grace, is fully ade. 
 quate to the recovery and impr 1 
of our ſpiritual powers. 
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ecrben 1 223 
. F wy 


taracr” 


Nor does he differ leſs from the fol- 


lowing article, concerning the juſtifica 
tion of man mn the | opt; of # heayen; 
the * hann Cunor „ fait, and 


And the fol. 
lowing one 
upon juſtifica. 
ion. 


| 11. we are e righteous his ar 
the article] only for the merit of our Lord and Sa- 


Juſtificatior ta their own virtues; 7 2 
however, being ſomewhat impe: 


ighe ſk improvement, heperhaps thinks 
proper ta: ſuggeſt the need of repent- 
ance, to compenſate their deficiency. 
And leſt this ſhould happen to prove 
inadequate, like a prudent watchman 
who foreſees every poſſibility of danger, 


he will probably in the cloſe recom- 
mend the merit of CurisT as a COnve- 
nient rand univerſal ſupplement. Whence 0 
i appears, that in his ſyſtem, the me- 


nt of Chriſt is not the only, nor even 


the privicipal but the partial and as 4 


J Kon © ny T * 8 T. 47 II 4 2 itt * 


Views Jews Cover by arb, . not for our own 25 


works or de 255 wherefore, that we are juſtihed 
dy Rüth only, i is a moſt wholeſome. doctrine, and very 
full of comfort, as more er is e in the 
has of ieee. 


82 . 


bot 2 bana 


be gravely reminds them, after the 
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X his audience for their ASS 


* 4 
2 
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276 Ax ENQUIRY INTO: THE PRESENT/S TATE | 
Et plemental reaſon of divine acceptance; 
and he will frequently throw out cau- 
tions againſt the former idea, as big with 

peril and preſumption: though the ar- 

ticle decl ares it to be a moft wholeſome dob= 

irine, and in confirmation of the pot 


refers to a certain homily, which is in⸗ 
; cluded in the ne of clerical nA 


— 


A reflefion Had man continued! in that original 
upon this ar- ie 


ticle, mnocence, of which we find an ac- 


count in the Hebrew records, it s ea 7 

to perceive, th at the favour of heaven 

being infallibly attendant u pon the ſtate : 

in which he then ſtood, there could. no 

queſtion ariſe of obtaining whi at he al- 
ready enjoyed. But in the preſent con- 
dition of our nature, the « enquiry is be- 

: come very ſerious and important; ; nor 5 

= is there I ſuppoſe a human being endued 

| with moral refleftion, but feels, or Has 


ON felt, 


- OF! RBLAGION 7 IN: ENGLAND. 


——— of divine diſplea- 


the wks which by their Faun! vo- 


taries are conſidered as ſo many effec- 
tual methods of propitiating the divinity : 
although they are ſometimes marked 
with ſuch horrid barbariſm, and gene- 
rally with ſuch abſurd extravagance, 
that, to a philoſopher, they muſt at 


0¹ once afford a melancholy and ludicrous 
ſpectacle. And we may further obſerve, 
th at as they propoſe one common end, 

ſo they are founded on the ſame com- 


3 12 14 N. 


mop F principle, that it 7s ONLY by his own 
merit that a delinquent can appeaſe the anger, 
or conciliate the favour of heaven; which is 
juſt the reverſe of the preſent : article. 
N And here, I preſume, lies an eſſential 
difference between the Chriſtian, and all 
other religions. The firſt levels a fatal 


blow at the pride of man, and lays him 


a 3 _ proſtrate. 
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2 10 F proſtrate at hie Throne of mercy; While 
tte reſt, though they may abridge nis 

enjoyments, and haraſs him with 'cors 

Poral auſterities, yet ſtill leave him to 
glory in himſelf, which, in the eſtim: 
vanity, is often deemed an ample come 
penſation for the ſevereſt rigours. Be- 

tween'theſe oppoſite ſyſtems, the preach- 

er ſteers with addreſs; and ſo ingeni- 
ouſly explains, or gently inſinuates, the 
merit of Chrjf, that he neither incurs: 

| thecenfure of a total omiſſion, nor og 

fends the jealous pride of human __ I 


6. HE tu 
| Heoppoſer ale 1 ſhall only produce one more in- 


the eigbteenib line 
of! ooh pr ſtance from the formula under our con- 
* ſſſderation: They a ſo (it i is ſaid i in arti- 55 


cle the eighteenth) are to be had accuſed, 


that preſume to ſay, that every man ſoall be 
faved by the law or feet which he profe eſeth, 
fo that he be diligent to frame his life accord- : 
ing to that law, and the light, of nature. 

| For 


ö 
N 
| 
5 
ö 
N 
i! 
| 
ö 
| 
i 


1 | : 
= 
=: 


be Pins Such are the expreſs nh of 
the article. But what ſays the preacher? 
He tells. his audience, that thoſe are to be : 
condemned as hight Ly uncharitable, who pre- 
ſume to ſay, that a fincere man ſhall not be 
ſaved whatever be his creed or profeſſion. 


And 'this he endeavours. to evince from 
the nature of ſincerity, which, in mo- 
rals, like a certain imaginary ſtone in J 
phyſics, has an efficacy, it ſeems, that 
gives error and impiety the ſame value 
with truth and righteouſneſs. So that 
Chriſtians and Pagans, and men, of 
every deſcription, when furniſhed with 
this all-atoning virtue, are equ ally ac- 
cepted in the ſight of heaven. And of 
conſequence Chriſtianity is of no par- 
ticular importance to the world, and its 
miſſionaries can be of no uſe to thoſe 
nations, who are either ff ncere in their 
Bad” T4 own. 


Zar, Part my « own part, though Tam Tam 4 great . 


| tte admirer of ſincerity, I am not poſed ; 
11 patiently to hear it exalted i in oppo | 
tion to the reafon and nature of things 3 
and leaſt of all by our clerical advocate. . 
What! ſhall he be heard in behalf of | 
| fincerlty, who 1s manifeſtly acting a a- 
= geinſt it? mall he preſume to plead its 
efficacy in every religion, who diſcovers ; 
in the 1 very plea itſelf, that he i is not 8 
ſincere in his own ? For whether we als P 
low or not that this virtue Ab 
available i in the fightof heaven, doubt- 
leſs no religion is available without it: 
and however we determine upon the 
thi irty-nine articles, I will venture to add 
a fortieth, which I am confident is be- 
yond _— that 110 man can be ſaved by a 
| | reli 
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"the Debater in 1972, p. 327- 


pp _ 


The ordinary 


em of a moe 


rn preacher, 


deſcants upon the Works of natere, 
flight diſcuſſions of the ordinat 


monſtrations, of the nativity, death, 
n reſurreRion and aber. E 8 


morations, has, I find, but little plac 
in the ſermons of our clerical orator. 
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X . 


Gent to aſvcvtain wk any ae 
Ithink 1 may venture to aſſert, from 4a 


| Pretty large obſervations. that its more 


confiderable parts conſiſt 'of poetieal 


of morality, and, with an eye to WY 
eular ſeaſons, of dry narratives and de- 


who, except in theſe annual comme- 


At other times, he is more diſpoſed to 
introduce the names, and authority, of 


certain heathen ſages; and eſpecially of 


the divine Socrates, who may be ſtyled 
So dh 


arivatof Custer. Hence bis is theology 2 
a very dubious character, being 


neither N nor moral, Pagan nor 


Chriſtian. However, it appears to have 
received the ſanction of the public opi- 


nion, and is the current doctrine of the 

pulpit : only now and then it happens, 
that in the hands of an ingenious re- 
former it is further purged from the 
— . 7 


SECTION: * 


25 11 448 


C VU CH is the 9 matter; let us 73 uſual © 


now ſee what is the uſual manner Pracbint. 
of preaching. The Eaſtern ſtyle of elo- 
quence is ſublime and animated, with- 

out any regular modes of argument, 
* nice feli of words, or conſtruc- 
tion 
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— nothing but that ſimple 
c da ear exerciſe of reaſon, by which yi com- 
5 pare their ideas, and infer conſequerices, 
| perhaps with as much facility and. pre- 
| ciſion as thoſe who endeavour. to a 


it by curious definitions or diviſions, a Al 


all the pedantic rules of ſyllogiſm 9. 
Their rhetoric, in like manner, is per 
0 fectly natural, without any quaint on- 


cCeits or ſtudied embelliſhments, and con- 
ſiſts in lively expreſſions, . bold meta- 


"Io phors, and ſtriking allegories, thee 
1 0 1 | | cloſe attention to their beſt authors, and 


eſpecially their ancient bages, Yb ofe- 
— | conciſe and weighty maxims frequently 


$ ” Logic, which is 10 greatly ofined in | Furor 
in China is void of all precepts; they have Invented 
no rules to bring argumentation to perfection — 
they | follow nothing but the natural light” of reafoa's 5 
it is by this alone; and without any affiſtance From 
art; that they compare ſeveral ideas together, and 
draw Bere ey Juſt? Du Halde, Vol. 
ö m 645. ns v4 wed Fend Se * 702 $305 


: ; 2 inter- 


— 


a” 


or nastoten 1 1 


11 6 our Latte Ts any preten- 
fön to eloquerice, | he muſt. mean = 
ſomething, | * apprehend, which can 


Hy be admitted under that title. 
27 rue elg- 
gance. | 


mity, without energy, bout pathos x M 
When I ſee an orator rapt beyond 
himfelf, from A juſt ſenſe of ſome great 
ſubject or occaſion, and, by a noble ve- 
hemence, impreſſing | me with his own. 
ſentiments and emotions, I gl adly allow 
him the praiſe of eloquence. But at 
the ſame time I muſt obſerve, it is an 
e I have not often met with! in 


0 2 


* 12 They are lirtle alete a e 
d embelliſm a diſcourſe; imitation generally 
| ſerving them i in the room of precepts: they are ſa- 
tisfied- with reading the moſt eloquent pieces; and 
obſerve the ſtrokes that are moſt likely to affect the 
mind; —'tis. after theſe models that they copy, . 
when 1 — any ſer diſcourſe.” © Thid. p. 65. ; 
i | this 


s AN, nl iure THY PRDSDNE STATE 


ren this iſland, and leaſt of: all f 
35D clerical chairs generell 
Plans, an this ſeat of dulneſs, _ frogs ſupplies any 
2 thing beyond cool argument or cla 

69 elegance. The Britiſh eh it ſeems, 
is too ſolid and ph iloſophical to endure 
a forcible addreſs to the imagination 
and the paſſions, eſpecially upon the: - 
| logical ſubjects; and therefore a ib 
| creet orator, when he mounts. the. pul- 
pit, endeavours chiefly, to act the. part 


of a rational preacher. r 


4 


—. . But what "hen? Shell v we ler 
— * that the cold and logical i is the rational 
ſtyle of preaching g? Were men indeed 
compoſed of pure intellect, this idea ; 

might carry ſome appearance. But 

ſince a variety of other principles enter 

largely into the human conſtitution, 

they ought certainly to be wrought 

upon according to their ſeveral na⸗ 

tures. 
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ares, Hive e eee ſtints * 


haps Kay! in a 6 ged. meaſure diſcover 
their propriety or diſorder; but to ex- 
cite, repreſs, or regulate them, I ſup- 
| poſe, is moſtly beyond its competenee v. 
Who is not acquainted with the vie- 
lence of imagination, and how often it 
mocks the feeble controul of the un- 
derftanding? And yet ſtrongly im- 


4 


preſs it with contrary images, Wy 1 5 


of lively and animated deſcription ard 0 


10175 
* en abſard: 1.0. natural ad moral 
— to ſuppoſe that art can create; it can only 
work upon ſubjects according to their original pro- 
 perties, and the laws of nature's appointmentz, 
agree ceably to which certain effects may be produced 
upon them. | No art can therefore educe from our 
natures," an affeckion or determination that is not ori- 
gually there, no more than art can give bodies a 
| property _ 3 have not.” Turnbull's Mord 5 
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n To do otherwiſty: is bo op- 
poſe things of a different order z lines 
And yet © our b prenches: wilbealk 
of vice and virtue, of heaven Al 
with all the phlegm of a 
and prove, by undeniable arithmetic, 
that eternity is longer than time, And 
evince, by the moſt evident demonſ a 
ons, chat right is . bikes r 25 
rnd. wies mie. 4 a8, a 
denies all this?” | 
to enforce. theſe acknc 
upon the heart; in the firſt 
by authorities and examples from their 
facred records, and afterwards by con- 
705 1 Gderations 


beendeten — AS 2 


© ee eee bur an- XL. 5 
Mind inch ele yidble by agin. = 
animated with ſentiment, and n 1 
with affection *. For a preacher to be | » 
over ſupinely reaſoning, or ſeeming to 
reaſon, upon points at once -indifputas 

ble and of the greateſt importa portance, is. 
 to-trifle-with/his ſubject and his au- 
nee ther, char che fublime. 


- 1 
* 
—̃——— — ———— — 
—— — 


ng un langage — Quaid Ars 

ede tout tranſports Couroit nud dans les rues 
uſe, en avoit-il moins trouve la veritẽ parce 
piffionnoie pour elle? Tout au contrnires 
celui qui in ſent ne peut s abſtenir de 1' „ calui 
gui demeure froid ne Þ a pas vue. ear. ice 
Werne 


2 0 22 eloquence, that js, the ſublime and 
paſſianate; is of à much juſter taſte than the modern, 
or the argumentative. and rational; and if properly 
executed, will always have more command and au- 

LU. tmority 
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„ SECTION Xi. 
tive me. | Obſerve alſo a want of application 
Tela py. > to mens buſineſs and boſoms in the 
— 


harangues of the pulpit, - They carry 
much more the reſemblance of formal 


exerciſes at a college, than 6f- ſerious 


in order to reproof, correction, inflruc- 


td in fighteouſneſs+, But our preach- 


er is not without his reaſons for declin- 


ing this apoſtolical method. For who 
does not ſee, that to reprove, . 
and inſtru, would be 70 ſuppoſe 


8 ie WI and SATISFIED wITtH 
OUR MEDIOCRITY, BECAUSE WE HAVE HAD vo | 
EXPERIENCE OF ANY THING BETTER, Hume's 


Eflays, Vol. I. P. 119. [8vo. 1764] 


+ See 2 Tin. ch. fl. v. 16. i 
pi 9,09. ee 


. or RELIGION IN. ENGLAND. PRE, = 


8 or imperseg ion in his hearers, 5 
and to arrogate an odious ſuperiority. of: WY, 
knowledge and virtue? And that this 
would be : wantonly to provoke their W 
| ſentments, by A moſt flagrant violation = 
of- modeſty and politeneſs? He there» ho 
fore very. prudently confines himſelf ts | 
general ſentiments; or if at any time 
he deſcends to particular, it is always 
in favour of his apditory. For though 
bg may now and then deal out his 
cenſures, it is merely the trick of an 
orator to lend a credit to his flatteries, 
by ogca aſianally alſuming the language 
of ſincerity. But this is an artifice only 
to be practiſed by a man of ingenuity; 


+ LP 


and, therefore the pſual and ſafe me: 
thod is to read a dull lecture, with a 


ng rut un Gin piſton 
to give no offence {. 2033 der 58s 


_ Which, ſays the late Biſhop Warburton, b is 5 
| the thing of all to be moſt dreaded, by thoſe who know 
| the world, See the Confeſſional, p. 8 
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T AN nn txrro Thx PRESENT STATT 


„ We ae Juſt obi ved, chat the 
preacher's Uſual method i is to read Kis 
Gleourſeſl. His « eyes are moſtly pinned 
to his book; his hands are unemployed, 
except in turning. his leaf; and his 
voice is ſcarcely audible : - Whereas 
the true orator not only elevates his | 
| woice, but ſpeaks in his whole Perſon.; 4 
his « eyes, his hands, his every motion 
and attitude, have a language often no 
leſs e or de of "While 


: 85 at 


"1 d et henna) e na- 
tion, and is endured in no other,” Buer Fel. 


. 


8 Some obſerves the fame Biſhop] by begin 
2 heads perpetually over their notes, by blundering 
as they read, and by a curſory running over them, 
Jo ſo leſſen, the matter of their ſermons, that as they 
are generally read with very little life or affection, ſo 
they are heard with as little regard or elteem. 

Thoſe who read ought certainly to be at a little 
more pains than for moſt part they are, toread true; 
to pronounce with an emphaſis, to raiſe their bea 
to direft their eyes to their bearers.” at 4 

5 be heard — life, ie muſt be ſpoken 
* with 


0F/BELIGION. IN. ENGLAND. 293 


Bas. 
® — 4 


at the ſame time he Is. careful, on the 8 
ether, ſide, to avoid exceſs, being 
aware, chat theatrical geſtures, and ab- 
ſurd vociferation, are generally the 
marks ofa miſerable declaimer, and in no 
wiſe becoming the gravity of the pulpit. 
How he is temperate in his greateſt 
vehe ty which never exceeds the = 
ſubject, or the occaſion; and i is always 

nied with a due reſpect to his 
audience. And thus by a Proper re- 
gard to reaſon and decorum in the 


height of his zeal, he diſcoyers th at 
"he 3 is "maſter of himſelf, and therefore 
An to command the attention of 
1 tthers. Even i in civil cauſes, ar this 


3 anTthe looks and motions of the eye do 


\ AT 26 


carry in chem ſuch additions to what is faid, chat 
dere theſe do not at all concur, it has not all the 
„fore upon them, that otherwiſe it might have: be- 


23.735 


ſides, that the pecple, who are too apt to cenſure 


+ the clergy, are eaſily « carried into an obvious reflec- _ 
Yon on reading ; | that it's an effect of lazineſs,” 4 
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Sire mige be Gxpentl ; bit m the iftidrich 
AA bebte us, how ſhould the Ed 0b. 
and "he ſuperior intp ta! 
gument, enfürcæ ev ry fobordinite*t 
tive, 404 Mill more — cite 
NE regulate the Chiriftian prencher! $45 
Hut {uppo! e him animated with a 
degree of zeal, how c ould he exp __ it 
by mere reading? A man Who i a 
leiſu ure to recite his paſſion out + a 
book, will hardly be thought to feel 
much of its influence F. And though 
"he ſhould be able to deliver his ſermon 
| entirely "from recollection, yet ſtill a 
4 ſtudied. diſcourſe, though aided w ith 1 
| the addreſs 8 of an orator, has ſeldom the 
ſet of the unpfemeditated langu age 
of nature and paſſion. But 1 ſuppoſe 


8 Wat we y Fable hes Abp. Seeler to his. 
clergy} in ſuch manner as to make it ſeem the preſent 
- didtate * our ns ka, pre much better male 


fixed al 5 white on a ger from which' we 
«the Wihole.” dee his third char ge. 
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The great 


Bor our principal charge ag ainf 
the mamer of our preacher, is, . — 


Ancerity, is 


: that. it wants the great nerve of per- Rea 


fuaſion, I mean ſincerity. For though 


| #« There is a middle way [fays the ſame metro- 
_politan] uſed. by. our predeceſſors, of ſetting down, þ 
in ſhort notes, the method and Principal heads, and | "8 
* enlarging on them in ſuch words as preſent them- | 
elves at the time. Perhaps, 2 managed, this 
would be the beſt,” Ibid. 
5 v4 I cer- 
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been previouſly digeſted;- yet . 


THAT EAN BIE SAID, "WHEN Inv Ar 


ed of them, accom Yamiet wee des 


For what can be — from à man 


ut the rule [li Bp. Burnet] 1 hate be- 
ſerved laſt is the moſt neceſſary, of all, .and.yithout 

ir all the rift will never do the buſmeſs 3 it is this: 
That a man muſt have. in himſelf a deep Tet of the 


38 


1 


fame i in n his. thoughts, with relation to thoſe ſubjedts : | 
A r Wen en dene dinge which" be ; 


EY heſtodſerve narrowly he motions of hid 0 
deute good and bad effects, that the ſeveral förts of 


objects he has before him; and pn Sg 
within him, have upon him that ſo he may have 


lively heat in i himſelf, "when. he ſpeaks of them. 50 
EY "that. he may; [peat in ſo 1 A. manhet 1 r ay 


ze aloft FELT that he peaks from bis his 
is AN AUTHORITY IN THE ei r — 4 


' CHARACTERS oF GENVINENESS IN THEM-\ 3 b 
> 27 p. 237. | 155 5 8 
4 who To 


2 er Marleen ee 


either: 10 e bir aids or 


vii ta exhibit himſelf? -So that in 
khe one caſe, at the cloſe of his ſer- 


Res, ö 


? 


mon; be is Prepered to thank heswen 
that he has got c over it; and in the 
other to aſk his audience, have I not 
itted myſelf well? And this is 


from the general character of 


a _—_ | - hs: 6 age e or in ne biber. 


8 


* it aha any wonder that fuch ; 2 


-cenſurable, on account of its 
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+ Shows Or "that che churhes e thinly, ar- ; 


| The acer tend ed, while the theattoe 5 
inet 5 For afting -compared with — cer- 
— tainhy dhe ſtage is preferable. The 
Plwkayer exhibits a variety of character, 
untl ſometimes with ſpirit: 5 The 
Preacher ſeldom appears but in the gart 
of a drowſy reader. The player will 
frequently draw ſighs and tears from 

the ſpectators; but when was = ſigh 

or tear excitediby a ſermon? And to 
add one more point of compariſon: 
The player has at [leaſt ſomething in 
view and endeavours either by an 
imitition of nature, or artifici al life, to 
Seer the ſpectators: But tis ſeldom, 
alas! that the -preacher, either by 
means of nature, or life, or reaſon, or 
-ſcripturs, diſcovers /any appearance of 
deſign upon his audience. So that I 
apprehend, without any break of can- 


be ad to ee SYCaION - 


door Ye wy gener 
XII. 

. f | | The preceher 

1 means no- 


1 1 3 ſome well- thing 
minded hearer haply conceive him to 

be in earneſt, and, after he has deſcend- y 
ed from the pulpit, take him by the 

h and, and enter gravely with him into 
the ſubject of his ſermon, he might 
po 4046 conſider i it as an inſult offered 


9 


20 of the good man $ s Cimplcity! 


But this 1 imagine is a eat which yo ing 
rarely happens and the con gregation Haves 
appear uſually to depart withott 40 
ſenſible impreſſion from what probably 
they have ſcarcely heard, and there- 

W as might be expected, without 


A This Re" ſuggeſts the reply made (or Kid 
to have been made) by a player to a preacher : 
e (faid he) ſpeak of fifions as if they were reali- 
ties, and you ſpeak of realities ASIF THEY WERE 
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Sterion affording i it any comment or recollee- 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT. STATE | 


NS tion. Or at moſt, ſuppoſing : our ora- 


tor has diſcovered a degree of vivacity, 


they may juſt drop him a word of ap- 
probation, as 4 fine Prearber, by way of 
plaudit at the cloſe. And thus if a 
momentary attention chance to be 


awakened by ſome livelier addreſs, it is 


beſtowed upon the ſpeaker inſtead of . 


his ſubject, which, in important points 
of religion and morals, I have always 
conſidered. as a ſure ſign of idle deela- 


mation *. Whence came I?. And 
whither am I going? What hve I 
0 dv ine? Or what becomes me to do? 


* I 8 to "RY rh: an . in the | 
ue of Maſſillon, which does him great honour, or 
which at leaſt contains the | fineſt compliment that 


can be paid to a preacher : I have been ſatisfied, 
aid the King (Lewis XIV.) to him one day 
after his ſermon;-with many who have preached be- 
' fore me in this place; but ſince I have heard you, 
wy oo” I have been moucts DISSATISFIED 8 


- + 0 4 & * * 


: 


or RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 


Theſe certainly. are queſtions which 


ought. chiefly to be excited by a Chriſ- 


tian preacher, or even a Philoſoph ic 
| ſage, and would do him infinitely more” 
honour than the higheſt commenda- 
tions he could draw upon himſelf. 


But ſuch. enquiries are ſeldom made, ; 


and more ſeldom effectually proſecuted; 
. one. goes 70 his farm, and another to his mer- 
chandiſe ; and ſermons generally reſem- 
ble ſo many tales that are told and 
N 1 


— 


What 
Were we to calculate critically the - 8 = 


ect of ten 
* thouſand 
preachers in 
this country, 


probable effect of ten thouſand preat 1 
ers, entruſted with a meſſage which 
inyolved the preſent peace and ever 
laſting felicity of the human race, and 


ordained for the purpoſe of publiſhing 5 
and enforcing it among a ſingle peo- 


ple, within the compaſs of a ſingle 


ind we could hardly ſuppoſe, but 
5 ta 
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AN- ENQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT STATE 
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l that every individual, arrived at yeary- 
of reflection, would afford i it a ſerious 
attention; and, upon 
_ dibility,. would cordially ie its 
its requiſitions. Now 
SE} Chriſtianity declares: itſelf to | 
a a meſſage, is auth by their laws, 

and publiſhed by ten thouſand preach- 

What it is. ers to the Britiſh nation. And yet few |; 
ol them will liſten, fewer. are ſenſibly 
intereſted, and fewer {till embrace” Its 

BE 1: promiſes, nd, .Folbavlt: 1 to its 


I) 


5 


non; and how! The? it way be 
| 13 " ibuted to the matter a mode 


— % 


termined "a the e Slarvari ns we have 
\ - Bro N43 SELL a ide: aw at& ode 5 LES Ret he Es f 
made upon theſe ſubjectss. 
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8. E c DT 1 0 N XI An. 
OD HIS fall Vfaceefs of the ergy” is 
the more ſurptizing when we re⸗ 
—— that in the ee of their 
ona with the . few? Lam 
forward to confeſs, notwithſtanding 
my criticim on the ordinary ſtrain of 


4 . in 
fa voir of 
Kai Ser- 

on. 


8 their ſermons, that 1 have met with 8 
ſome diſcourſes i in print of this deſcrip- 

tion, which, in point of manly ſenſe 
and argument, Ss admire as excellent | 


models: Although I am by no means 
prepared to warrant their entire agree- 


- ment either with the national ' faith, | 
br the Bible. But if we confins our ö 


view to the uſual topics of moral 
ity, I acknowledge they are here di — 
A cuſſed 
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[ Seri“ cuſſed with a Fares and preciſion, un» 


kon to our ancient ſages. But 1 


ee, would now conſider our clerical advo- 
Leg. cates in another light, as they re ſet 
ber the general defence of C riſtianity, 
by eſtabliſhing its truth and authority 

at large, and reſolving the objedtions 


of its Wenne Which is an offic 


9 character of authors, Hair 5 F 


. There are three principal topics 
0 which 8 perceive haye been reſorted 
© to, in order to demonſtrate the truth 

J of the Chriſtian ſyſtem : If. Its ex- 
1 ternal evidence. 2d. The nature and 
| excellency of its doctrines, A d laſtly, 
its correſpondence | with the tate and 
: wants of our nature, 5 

ue b 


Fes The firſt has nk chiefly employed 

2 #ad- upon the preſent ſubject. Paſſages | 

nds been n from the hiſtories 
122 — of 
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. 
of nations out of the pale of the J ewiſh \ XLI. - 


or Chriſtian Church, in atteſtation to kt ; 
the truth of the Bible. And likewiſe Heathen bj if 


i tories 


traditions concerning the creation, the traditions. 
lapſe of Adam, the deluę ge, the erection N 


of Babel, and confuſion of languages, if 
: and other i important events recorded in | 
the Hebrew ſcriptures, are traced in = 


many heathen countries; together 

with various religious cuſtoms, which 
ſeem derived from the ſame original. 
But the argument from miracles and Miracles. 
; rophecy has been moſt frequently 
urged on this occaſion, and with ex- 
traordinary force -of conviction. For 

otwithſtanding the world has been 
enmnded with prodigies and wonders, - 
real or fiftitious, - ſo that there is 
ſcarcely a ſpecies of ſuperſtitic on, how 
ever abſurd, that does not 1 1 t in 
claim to miraculous proof; nay; 

the degree of abſurdity may often be 
| W+ wn 


iP 
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— 


By n tolerably eſtimated by the quantity of 


9 pretended miracle: : And though it 
may be difficult to aſcertain the juſt 
idea of a miracle, or plainly 4 in all caſes 
to diſtinguiſh the extraordinary inter- 
poſitions of Deity, from the courſe of 
nature, according to its general laws, or 
from the productions of ſubordinate | 
ſpirits : Yet certainly an event may be 
of ſuch a kind, and ſo particularly 
circumſtanced, as fairly to be aſl cribed, 
beyond the eſtabliſhed order of things, 
to the finger of Gol; and the miracles 
recorded in the Bible appear to me of 
this ING. : 


Prophecy. Ni or am I leſs ruck its the argue 


ment from prophecy, which ſeems 


peculiar to the Chriſtian ſyſtem. 1 

never heard it pretended in behalf of 
Fob or Lao-kiun, or any other religious 
founder in te wann world, that the 

4 ym” 
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incidents of his life, and the xr: 1 ; 


bb Eid 
faccels of his doctrine, were foretold, 9 
or chat even lie was in general an- 
nounced before his birth. And though DF 
ſome claims of this nature are made in 
| favout of Mohammed, they are evidently | 
anded either upon ignorance or 
Nelumplen 1. How different is the 
caſe of CHRTsTIANT Tx and its Aron! 
The nativity of Ixsvs, the courſe of 
his life, his death and reſurrection, the 
ſudden ſpread of his religion, and its 
various ſucceſs to the end of time, ap- | 
pear to have been predicted, not merely By 
in a ſingle prophecy, or by a ſingle pro- 2 
Phet, but in a chain of prophecy, and 
by a fucceſſion of prophets, extending 
almoſt. from the beginning of the world 
to the Chriſtian zra: To which may 
be. added, the predictions uttered by 
Ixsus and his apoſtles, whether in 


F See Prideaux's Life of Mohammed, p. 159-63. 
X 2 agreement 
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| n agreement with former prophecies. yet 
N unaccompliſhed, or further declarative 
of the ſtate of things to their final 
conſummation... And what ſtrikes me 

with particular force, is, that the pre- 

ſent circumſtances of the world ſeem 
manifeſtly to correſpond with prophetic 
deſcription.” - Surely none but the 
 OMnIsCIENT can thus reveal futurity, 

and comprehend at once the END. and 

the BEGINNING, „n flor eld; it ei 


We nature 
. The nature all excellence of the 


of the 4c- doctrines and morals of Gpriſtianity 


.  frines and mo- 


rals of Chriſ- 
lang ae have alſo been inſiſted upon to evince 


but with ihn its divine extraction, though FT appre- 
ect. : 
hend not always with the ſame ability 
and judgment diſplayed i in the external 
proof. I have ſeen it obſerved, th at 
ſome of its doctrines are too ſtrange 
and uncommon to have been the pro- 


duct of human! invention. It may be 


I 
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1 Vet it - muſt be acknowledged, hat SECTION 


XLIII. 


the human mind has been often fertile 2 


of extraordinary notions, and it may 
ſeem extremely difficult and hazardous, 


to determine upon divine revelations 


by this ſingle criterion; which, how- 
ever, taken in conjunction with the 
morals and chief ſcope of a Hſtem, is 


WO circumſtance to be regarded. For 


though every ſtrange notion is not 
from heaven, yet whatever is thence 
revealed may reaſonably be expected 


to appear extraordinary and wonderful 
to human underſtanding. The Chriſ- 
tian morality, I conceive, affords a 
clearer and more direct evidence : For 
as it evidently exalts the common du- 
ties of life, by grafting them on the 


— 


fear and love of Gor, and thus, as it 5 


Were, elevates thi em from earth to hea- 
| ven, and is eſſentially connected with 


every Part of Chriſtianity; it ſeems 
X 3  Rrongly 


% 5 4 
Ny * 
{s ann 
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9 ſtrongly to beſpeak the divinity. of the 


Py whole, But then we muſt view it in 
this caſe as it is contained in the Scrip- 

| ture 1 for as uſually it is repreſented by 

our apologiſts, it appears to have. little 
advantage over the morals of Confu- ; 
cius, and other wiſe men. That we 


ought to do to others as we would have 
them da to us ll: That we ſhould ſtudy 


humility 9 and patience F: That we g 


| This is faid to. have deen 2 fardacaental docs. 


trine in the morals. of Confucius: Cem-cu ait; 
Confucii doctrina fundamentalis, & unicum rectè 


vivendi principium hoc eſt tam 1 4% erga- 


alios, quales efſe uelis alios erga ts; atque hoc ſufficere,. 
nec alia re eſſe opus. Scientia Sin, Lib III. p. 16. 


"aa ſciſcitando ait: : Num forts extat unum 

aliquod vocabulum, ſecundum quod velut normam 
Aauampiam poflit quis per omnem vitam — 
Confucius reſpondit : Nonne iſtud vocabulum eft, 

Au? Scilicet, tibi quad non vis, we ys _ alle. 

Ibid p. 114. 

9 « Humility [ſays Confucius] puts away trou+. 


bles. Ry unites a man 0 - people. F Na- 
voarette, p. 166. 
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Another Chineſe ſage obſerves: « Virtue takes Sxer: ion 


its original from humility; WIEN A MAN DE- 


| CLINES IN VIRTUE, IT IS BECAUSE, HIS HUMILITY | N 


DECAYS,” Ibid. p. 163. . : 


88 * One quarter of an E 8 ſuffering [fays 4 
certain Chineſe author} faves an hundred years 


trouble. If a man does not bear and curb himſelf, 


a thing that is no more than a ſtraw grows to 2 
great heap. So that all troubles whatſoever pro- 


ceed from impatience and want of bearing. Pa- 


tience'is the precious jewel of the heart ; ; impatience | 


is its ruin and deſtruQtion,” FOES A 


Another obſerves, © He 15 No MAN WHO DOES 
Nor BEAR WITH HIS BROTHER.” 


The Chineſe hiſtory tells us, That an emperor 
taking a progreſs through the empire, he came to 
a town in which was a houſe where man and wife, 
children, grand-children, daughters-in-law; ſer- 
vants, and all the family, lived in the greateſt 


unity, love, and concord, The emperor admiring 
it, went to talk with the maſter of the houſe, of 
whom he aſked, How ſuch extraordinary peace and 
quietneſs was preſerved among ſo many perſons? 
The old man, without anſwering a word, took up 


a pencil, and, dipping it in ink, writ Fin, Jin, Jin, 


that is, patience, patience, patience. The emperor. 
underſtood him, commended his virtue, and re- 
warded i it.” Navarette, p. 166-7. 


X4 ſhould 


XLII. 
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thould, love. even our enemies * : And 
in every thing conform ourſelves to 
right reaſon a. Theſe are points, no 
leſs inculcated by our ancient ſage: 
than by the authors in queſtion, and 
almoſt from the ſame conſiderations * 
reaſon and nature: And therefore can 
ſcarce be urged upon ſuch grounds, as 


a peculiar argument in favour of . the 
Chriſtian heizen. CEA 


* « When any man does me a good turn [ſays 

ene of their authors], it is fit I ſhould deal fairly 
With him, and ſhew myſelf grateful: And if any 
man miſuſes and hates me, it is fit I uſe him well, 
and love him. If I love and ule all men e 
who will m_ me? No man,” 


Excellent instructions eries Navarette, for * 
ing our enemies! And he tells us, that the Chi- 
neſe write much . this —_— P- 1 50. Sa 


'## See Scientia Sinenſis, Lib. + = p. I. Rey Du 
- Halde, Vol. III. p. 303. This ſeems to anſwer the 
Stoical idea of living according to nature; 1 
7 Sven bz or as Cicero expreſſes it, congruenter 

naturæ convenienterque vivere.] 5 


1 
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The third and laſt topic which 1 Serien 
XLIII. 


mentioned, appears to my underſtand- AR 
e argum 
ing the moſt accommodated. to general 1 Ls 
conviction. The greater part of the 2445 — 
world are not ſufficiently provided with — —_ 


modated to 
leiſure and learning, to comprehend 2: general con 


the force of the argument from pro- 
phecy and miracles; and might eaſily 
imagine that the firſt were forgeries 
poſterior to the events, and that the 
ſecond were no better than ſo many 
juggles and deceptions. And to diſcern 
the authenticity of a religious ſyſtem 
by its intrinſic evidence, ſeems to re- 
aquire, not only a degree of underſtand- 
ing, but of moral improvement, very 
ſuperior - to our. general attainments. 
But herein appears to lie the diſtin- 
guiſhing excellence of Chriſtianity, 
that it comes home to men's boſoms 
and conſciences; it tells them what 
once they were, and what they now 
2 e 7 
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[nn are, and. they feel the truth in boch 
| hind agar Their. ſenſe of grandeur” and 


innocence points them to the one, 
while their meanneſs and miſery con- 


vince them of the other. And thus 
it reflects men to themſelves; and 
mirror, their original and preſent ſtate. 
This is a kind of -per/onal revelation, and 
ſeems to carry its own evidence. Nor 
does it leave them here to a merely 
ſpeculative diſcovery: It offers aſſiſtance 
to their weakneſs, and remedies to their 
imperfections. In other ſyſtems, the 
law of obedience is either reduced and 
levelled with the depravity of human 
nature; or if preſerved in a degree of 
_ purity, no ſufficient help is afforded 3 
order to fulfil it, nor relief in cafe of 
failure: And thus man is either de- 
graded to a beaſt, or mocked with un- 
attainable perfection. But the C hriſ- i: 
tian 
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tian religion feemsequally to correſpond 9 
XLII. 

to his wants and his dignity, diſplaying . 
a law of conſummate holineſs anſwering 
to his original ſtate, and, at the ſame 
time, affording interior aſſiſtance and 
an adequate atonement, calculated for 
his preſent condition of impotence and 
guilt. And upon theſe grounds it 

would appear, that Chriſtianity might 
ſafely lodge its appeal with every in- 
dividual, and leave him to try its truth 
and importance by his own heart and 
ſituation. But its advocates think 
proper to- employ more indire& ad 

leaped methods in its favour. „ 


1 


There is one e circumſtance, however, W 
Cbriſtianity 


which may caſt a ſuſpi picion on their has been - 
| monſirated, 


mode of demonſtrating Chriſtianity, dr bent 
which is, That as they have multi- ” 7474: 
plied their demonſtrations, the leſs it 

has been believed or regarded : ſo. that 
| now 
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. Srcrion 
XLII. 
* 


This endea- 


woxred to be 


* rally are but little diſpoſed to enquire or 


— 4 
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now at length the effect ſeems 1 

the ſame as might have beef ex 

If they had proved it to be falſe.” "This at 
firſt ſight, may appear a curious phæ- 
nomenon in the hiſtory of the human 
mind, and yet I conceive is in good 
meaſure to be accounted for by what 
we have already obſerved. Men gene- 


be perſuaded into a ſcheme, and eſpeei- 
ally of a religious nature, in which they | 
are not /enfibly intereſted. © What will it 


avail to tell them, that a divine Fete 


came into the world, wrought I 


delivered certain doctrines, died nity 


roſe again, unleſs they are firſt practi 


5 cally convinced, that theſe are matters 


which involve their own duty and hap- c 


; pineſs ? It may be ſaid indeed, and no 


doubt truly, th; at ſubjects ſo extraordi- 
nary ought of themſelves to attract the 


attention of rational beings. But I need 


not 
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not ay, that ſpeculative reafon has lit E 
fuenee upon the general conduct — 
of the word which is chiefly governed 

by a a ene of intereſt, Convince a plain 

man, that his preſent and future wel- 

fare are eſſentially connected with a cer- 

tain ſyſtem, and he is likely to ſearch 

into it with a ſerious - anxiety, and to | 

yield a becoming obedience to its requi= 
ſitions. But if it appear to him merely 1 
a queſtion of words and names, or a 
curious ſpeculation, or in ſhort, a mat- 

ter in which he has no concern, he will 

leave it to the diſcuſſion of idle people 

and philoſophers, and may probably 

treat it with indifference or contempt, 

in proportion to the zeal and elaborate 
enn with which it is agitated, 


But ſuppoſing our apologiſt has ſo What the apo- 


I giſt cannot 
far ſucceeded, th at his demon ſtrations gain by bis 


comments, be 


of the truth of "Chriſtianity 3 in general po” en 


alc 
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| Sxcr10® are are admitted, he is ſtill engaged in be- 
XLIII. 

MY ſolving particular objections againſt che 
ſyſtem itſelf, both in ite dodrines and 

precepts. And here he adopty à new 
7 | method, conſiſting of ingenious com- 
5 ments and liberal conceſſions. He firſt 
|. endeavours .to explain away the diffi- 
- culty, ſometimes by correcting the tran: 

lation of the Bible, ſometimes by re- 
ducing Eaſtern metaphor to "Britiſh 

ſenſe, ſometimes by the help of ancient 
opinions and cuſtoms, and often by 
* | mere dint of reaſon and philoſophy, 
. Or if theſe, and other ſimilar methods, 
prove ineffectual, he has ſtill one ſure 
erxpedient in reſerve, which its, in ecru 
the point in diſpute, as of ſmall import - 
ance, and in no wiſe affecting the fun- 

damentals of the ſyſtem. This muſt 

| needs at the ſame time evince the ſolidity 

of his judgment, and highly add to the 


reputation of his candour and liberality. 
It 
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It TY as if bs ſhould ſay, ati SecTION 
I have demonſtrated to you the truth WYY 
of Chriſtianity in general, and here 1 
might ſecurely reſt the cauſe; however 
I have ſo far condeſcended to your ob- 
jections againſt particular parts, that I 
have endeavoured with all the wit and 
learning I am maſter of to explain them 
away; and where I have found this im- 
practicable, have generouſſy abandoned 
them to your diſcretion . Now this is 
a proceeding that muſt ſurely ſatisfy the 
| moſt captious adverſary. 


It has been attended indeed with Tie inconve- 


nience that has 


ſome inconvenience; but is not this the attended this 
proceeding. 


caſe with the, beſt projects? The de- 
mands, it ſeems, have ariſen in propor- 
tion to the conceſſions; but who could 
foreſe that men would be fo unreaſon- 
able? Our apologiſt pretends neither to 


be a prophet, nor the ſon of a prophet. 


A 
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sterien And nobody could ſuppoſe it p 
_XLII. 
that he would gradually have been i in- 
duced to grant away Chriſtianity itſelf, 
in order to defend i it; and eſpecially af- 
ter he had demonſtrated its general 
truth, and his demonſtrations had been 
admitted. It was certainly more than 
he was obliged to in point of reaſon; 
and he might juſtly have oppoſed the 
truth of the whole in defence of its fe- 
veral parts. But he might probably 
ſcorn to inſiſt with rigour on his advan- 


tages, or the truth of his cauſe; and by 

his gratuitous conceſſions chooſe equally 

to diſplay his magnanimity, and his 
regard to peace and accommodation, 


The tov) her- In this manner it "Me happeiihl. that 


ties ſeem at 


ength to bave to an impartial by-ſtander' it would often 

— 9 1 ſeem difficult to determine, what 1s 

now the matter in controverſy between 
the two parties. They appear at length 


tg 


3 
. 
$4 


7 


eee, another, and to Kenn 9 
5 have nearly « come to this amicable com ! ; 
of Ohriſtanit be allowed to its apolo- ks =_ 
giſt, he. will, graciouſly, in return, ex- * 
. wad it to he a of his =_ 


"ITT IO 


5 Tlis e * ame . beni in⸗ 
eee the church as early as the ſecond cen- 
tury, reer dhe of the economical method A —_— 


* 1 


which ts Ahoy accommodated. at as far & 
| gs poſſible, to the tafte and prejudices of thoſe, whom they ; 
are en eauouring to gain over unto the truth, And he 
adds, that ſome of the firſt Chriſtians carried their 
condeſcenſion too far, an abuſed St. Paul's example : | 
II Cor. ix. 20-2.) to a degree inconſiſtent with the | 
purity and ſimplicity of Chriſtianity, See Moſheim's a | 
Eccl. Hiſt. Vol. E 54-5: {Note 2.] 


In modern ns, the Jeſuits will eaſily be ac- | 
knowledged as the great maſters in this ſcheme ß | | 
accommodation, which was practiſed by their miſſion- 

aries in China, in the laſt century, with extra or- 
ene eee, and it has found ee in our own 


. PA 
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| SncTION | 81 ;4;In,allipropofals and Ghote to be reduced to 
practice [ſays Biſhop Hoadley], we muſt ſuppoſe the 

world to be WHAT IT IS, not WHAT IT 

Obo ro BE. We muſt propoſt, not merely 
hat is abſolutely good in itſelf, but what is ſo with 
reſpect to the prejudices, tempers, and conſtitutions 
we know, and are ſure to be among ug.” | 


Upon this 5 the Abr of the — 
among other things, obſerves: It is nom about fifty 


years ſince the venerable Biſhop of Mincheſser ad- 

vanced this maxim of conſidering the world as-it is, 

rather than as it ought to be; and as the maxim R/elf 

bas been almoſt univerſally adopted by the clergy, it ĩs but 

. reaſonable to expect it ſhould, by this time, have heen 

1 Juſtified by better fruits, than would have been 

brought forth by our endeavouring to reform 

world by the ſtricter precepts of the Solpel. Are 

then the mon, or the times, upon avhom theſe 6 acc, 

methods have been tried, in any better diſpoſition than thy 

'were, before they were introduced? Are their preju judices 


rooted out, their tempers ſoftened, their conflitutions re- 
3 or their manners Wi ve "__ e expedi- 


oY” reformation? == 1777 03 Vu 
68 2 PIT] 10 


The Biſhop of Winchofter's 8 maxim is, F 
| in as much repute as ever, And no. wi der, doc 
#rines which have in them ſo much eaſe demons, 
with reßpect to the teachers of religion, and 7 Playfble, an 
air of moderation towards their diſciples, are in no dan» 
ger of going out of faſhion, let them be confronted 
* ever ſo plain facts, a refuted by ever ſo ſolid 

190: \ reafoninge 


1 : — 
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reaſoning. .Tkey-pafwifibem: had: to hand wich the "WORX 
perfect approbation of all ſides ; and with whomſo- XIII. 
ever it is we have any diſputes, of which the con- . 
duct of the clergy makes a part, diſquiſitors, diſſent- | 
ers, -infidels, or heretics, the apology is always 

dun from the nature and et of _ AE 


1 Thus, i in a late anſwer to Lord Bolingbroks e : we 
are informed that © There are times and occaſions 
« when. politeneſs, civil prudence, and the private 
« motives of friendſhip OUGHT to determine a 
„man, wh0-.6s to live in the world, to comply with the 
<«.ftate.and condition of the times, and even to chuſe 
* the _ inſtead of the better. method of doing 


An 


"I How we things may be 333 by keeping ! 
| the beginning of the century, compliance with the 

times was only a matter of prudence and expedience 3 

It is is now become a duty. The adverſaries of the doc- 

| trine "heretofore were only harmleſs theoretical Ute- 
| Plans, They⸗ are now fanatics, enthuſig afts, and bigots. 


T The learned writer, indeed, hath limited this 
duty to the man who is to live in the world, But which 
of us is not to live in the world, in the common ac- 
ceptation of chat expreſſion ? If, indeed, by a man 
who is tolive i in the world, is meant a man who is ſo 
to live in it, as never to give offence (the thing, ſays 
this writer, of all to be moſt dreaded by thoſe who know 
the t is well, if, in the goſpel account, this 
pol iteneſs, civil prudence, | and private friendſhip, 


we * By Dr. Warburton. 
1 : turn 
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turn out 'to be any better than hypocriſy, partiality, | 
1 wiſdom, and reſpect of perſons. 


| « The * truth is juſt this. The prejudices, 
tempers, conſtitutions, &. of mankind, with reſpect 
to the expedients of reformation propoſed in the Chriſ- 

tian ſcriptures, have been much the ſame in all ages 
firice the heavenly preacher of them firſt appeared. 

Senſual, worldly minded, and incorrigible men hated 
him, becauſe he reproved their pride, their avarice, 

their hypocrify, and other vices, without reſerve. 
And ſuch men hate fuch preachers to this hour, and 
will hate them to the end of the world. And yet 


- Tach doctrines muſt be preached, with the ſame unre- 


ſerved freedom, if the men who are appointed to the 


office would diſcharge it faithfully: Unleſs our pru- 


dent and polite reformers can produce a new revela- 
tion, exhibiting new ſanctions, and new terms of 
falvation ; or unleſs they can ſhew (what indeed ſome 
of them have more than half inſinuated) that the ſame 


: occaſions which the men of that generation gave to 


our Saviour exiſt no longer, and that pride, avarices 
hypocriſy, ſuperſtition, and ſenſuality, are baniſhed 
from the face of the earth. When they have made 
either of theſe appear, THEN, but not till then, we 
can allow them to accommodate themſelves, their dec- 
trines, and expedients of reformation, to the taſte and 
temper of the times.” See the Confeſſional, p. 336— 
344-5, and 347-8. e 


There is ſo much manlineſs and truth in theſe ob- 
ſervations, and they ſeem fo ſtrongly to confirm what 


N 18 
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R O M what we have obſerved 8 
ö ſidered in point 
under the preſent head of our en- I learning. 
quiry, with our former remarks on edu- 
cation and the univerſities, we may form 
a tolerable eſtimate of the kind and de- 
gree of learning now exiſting among 
the eſtabliſhed clergy: And we may ven- 
ture to pronounce, in the firſt place, „ NG 


with little danger of miſtake, that of /9/fona! 


knowledge to 


the three learned bodies of law, phyſic, "7k _ 


and divinity, the laſt are leaſt diſtin-#* 
guiſhed for profeſſional knowledge. And 
upon viewing the circumſtances, we ſhall 
find it could not well be otherwiſe, with- 
out inſpiration or miracle; ſince the two | 
former generally beſtow ſome regular 

is have advanced by our Chineſe, that I am . 


every reader, who has not the book at hand, will thank 
me for citing em on this occaſion. 
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3 wk attention on the conſtitution and laws 


of nature and their country; 55 | wheteas 
the clergy can hardly be ſaid to rank 
theology among their ſtudies, but are 


content to piek it up in the manner of 
ſecular men, from general converſations 


flying pamphlets, and occaſional ſer- 
mons, without encumbering themſelves 
with unweildy ſyſtems, primitive fa- 
thers, or oriental languages, and even 
+ without reading the Bib in their own 
tongue, unleſs now and then in oy” 
_ the * of the church 1. 


* 43 


| More aiſia- The on ume of nature more Me 


guifhed as na · 


? pr 6,706 ly draws their attention; and with a 


Vines, 
+ +© The clergy of all ranks are, tir Heel Uher 

- Ignorant, or, if they do apply, it is rather to profane 

learning, to philoſophy, or political matters, than to 

the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, of the oriental languages, 

of the fathers, and eccleſiaſtical authors, and of the 

writings of deyout men in different ages of the 


2 5955 cores 8 Obſ. on Map, Vol II. p. 457. 
üttle 
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— the rn they might eaſily be he \ X 


taken for a ſect of Philoſophers. How: Et 
ever, ſuch as they are, it is by no means £1 


unuſual to find among them, botaniſts, 
chymiſts, . aſtronomers, and in ſhort, 
tolerable proficients in every branch of 
natural knowledge: ſo that they are 
more likely to furniſh information con- | 
cerning the qualities of plants and mi- 

nerals, than of vices a e ; and 
to ſix the place of a ſtar, or deſcribe the 
track of a planet, than to determine 
our ſtation in the moral world, and 
mark out the path of our duty and 
happineſs. Individuals, no doubt, equal- 
ly, well yerſed in phyſics and theology, 
muſt have ariſen in ſo numerous a body; 
| but they appear to have been extremely 


rare. And we may obſerve in general, 227% rws 


characters ſel- 


| that the divine and philoſopher 3 dom unite, 
dom unite in the ſame ch aracter; 3 nay, five contrary 
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SECTION in this age and country, there are men, 


4 
s ecclefiaſtic and ſecular, highly cele- 


brated in the latter capacity, WO per- 8 
haps may juſtly be ranked among the 
greateſt ſtrangers as well as enemies to 
the Chriſtian revelation; for which 
they endeavour to ſubſtitute ſomething 
they are pleaſed to entitle the religint 


1 9 5 e eee et! 
Mt rancher” | Beſides the cultivation of philoſophy, 
— TTT | 
clergy. . e I chere | 


++ The fame perſons {ſaysDr. Hartley)who treat 
the Chriſtian religion and its advocates with ſd mueh 
ſcorn, will probably, ſome of them at leaſt, profeſs a 
regard to natural religion 5 and it may feem hard to 
queſtion their ſincerity. However, as far as has oe- 
curred to my obſervation, theſe perſons either deceive 
themſelves, or attempt to deceive others, in this. 
There appears in them no fear or love of God, no 
confidence in him, no delight in meditating upon 
him, in praying to him, or praiſing him, nd hope or 
joy in a future ſtate. Their hearts and treaſures are 
upon this earth, upon ſenſual pleaſures, or vain amuſe- 
ments, 1190 57 pbilgbpby or philology, purſued to paſs 
the *. upon honour or riches, And indeed there 
arg 
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there is hardly a branch of elegant lite- 558 h 
rature that is not partly indebted to the, 
Elerical order. It has produced poets; 
who have riſen beyond mediocrity; | 

and while they have devoutly employed 

their genius on ſacred topics and occaſi- 

ons, they ſeem exempted from juſt cen- 

fure; but not ſo, when they have de- 

graded their muſe to profane ſubjects, 

and even expoſed her upon the ſtage. 

It has likewiſe yielded philologiſts of 
high repute; ſome who have beſtowed 
elaborate comments on heathen claſſics . 

and others who have done the ſame ho- 


are the ſame objettions in general to natural religion as to 
revealed, and no ſtronger evidences for it. On the con- 
trary, the hiſtorical and moral evidences for the ge- 
neral truth of the ſcriptures, which. theſe perſons 
deny, are more convincing and ſatisfactory to philo- 
ſophical as well as to vulgar capacities, than the ar- 
guments that are uſually brought to prove the exiſt- 
ence and attributes of God, his providence, or a fu- 
ture ſtate: not but that theſe laſt are abundantly ſuf 


ficient to ſatisfy an earneſt and impartial _— 
Vol, II. p · | | 
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XIIV. 


AN ENQUIRY * THE unf STATE . 


7 


nour to thoſe of their own country. : 


9 Nor has it been deſtitute of antiquaries, 


who have conſumed their lives ami t 
the rubbiſh of old times; or hiſtorios 


be of all ranks, down to humble 


- Their political Writers of romance. And to ſhew that 


authors. 


Scvifte 


nothing is beyond its compaſs, it has 
not been barren of political authors; 
men who can contend for the ſtate as 
well as the church, and with degrees of 
zeal proportioned to their pay; and ; 
who are ſometimes of great name while 
the ſervice continues. One extraordi- 
nary writer indeed of this deſcription 
has ſurvived the fourth part of a cen- 


tury, and is likely to be long remem- 
5 bered, both on account of his genius, 
and the abuſe he made of it: but this 


is almoſt a ſingular inſtance, and may 5 
probably ariſe from more general cauſes: 3 
for a merely time-ſerving, polemic is 


7 forgotten with the occaſion. 
SE C- 
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general conduct and character of 
the clergy in their different ranks: And 


firſt of the biſhops, of whom we have 


hitherto taken no diſtin& notice. 


They appear to have been originally 7 
conſtituted, not only for the purpoſe of 


ordination, and the performance of a 
few ecleſiaſtical ceremonies, but for the 


preaching of the goipel 5 and more pe- 
culiarly 


4 1 * 


S <It appears that the conſtant ſenſe of all churches, 
in all ages, has been that preaching was the biſhop's 
great duty, and that he ought to lay himſelf out in it 
moſt particularly.” | Burnet's Paſt. Care, P- 128-9. 5 


F. This i 18 certain that ſince the inferior orders | 


ſubſiſt in the ſuperior, biſhops muſt ſtill be under all 
the obli gations of priefts : they are then, take the mat- 


ter at lnogſi, bound to live, to labour, and to preach as 
well as they, But why are they raiſed to a higher 


rank of dignity and order, an increaſe of authority, 


* an extent of cure? And why have Chriſtian | 


princes 


ET us now caſt an eye upon the 
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r culiarly for the inſpection of a 
auc manners, firſt among their clergy, 
FE and afterwards at large throughout their 
ſeveral dioceſes $. And agreeably to this 
end, they ſolemnly engage, upon admiſ- 

ſion to their office, 10 inſtruci the people 
committed to their charge out of the holy ſcrip= 

tures ; to teach and exhort with whole= 

Some doctrine; and both privately and openly 
to call upon others, 10 baniſh and drive away 
all erroneous and ſtrange opinions contrary 10 


| 


3 * princes and ſtates given them great revenues, and 
> an acceſſion of ſecular honours? All this muſt cer- 
tainly import their obligation to labour more emi- 
nently, and to lay themſelves out more entirely in 
the work of the Goſpel.” Ibid. p. 242. 


$C © The title which i is now by the cuſtom of many 

ages given to the higheſt function i in the church, of 

| biſhop, or inſpector, and averſeer, as it imports a dignity 
in him, as the chief of thoſe who labour; ſo it does 

likewiſe expreſs his obligation to care and diligence, 

both in obſerving and overſeeing the whole flock, and more 
eſpecially i in inſpecting the deportment and labours f his 
jew ene man & . 5 5 


Gade 


or RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 
God's word: and, laſtly, to correct and puniſb 8 
the inguiet, diſobedient, and crimmoaus, accord- 


ing io the authority they derrve from ee 
er the 2 the realm. | | 


Such aretheir obligations; . let v us now They preach 


three or four 


enquire what i is their conduct. They S ant 
almoſt entirely omit the office of preach- 


ing; ; and if they happen to diſcharge 
it three or four times annually, it may 


| ſeem beyond their uſual practice. And 
yet this appears to be the chief part they 


take in inſtructing the people. For al- 
though they engage to do the ſame pri- 
vately, I cannot find that they are ac- 


cuſtomed to teach, i in the manner of the 
apoſtle, from houſe to houſe, or that their 


palace gates are often diſturbed with 

caſes of conſcience, or with enquiries of 

the. ay to heaven. Nor do they ſeem Ne —— 
leſs negligent in the inſpection of their. 


clergy. They viſit them indeed once in 
5 three 


— — — — — 
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8 three years, and deliver them a charge, 
but without uſing any particular: en- 
quiry into their dofFrine or manners... This 
with ſome other epiſcopal acts are;eafily 
performed within the ſpace of a month. 
The ordination of prieſts and deacons 
is four times annually, and the whole 
may employ the biſhop for one week. 
And if we add another fortnight in the 
year for granting certain licences and what 
are termed igſtitutions, we ſhall probably 
attain the uſual medium of epiſcopal oc- 
cupation. During the winter ſeaſon they 
occaſionally appear in the upper houſe of 


parliament, i in the character of ſpiritual 
lords. The reſt of their time is ſpent 


— " according to their humo ur or diſpoſi- 
tion, either, as may be ſuppoſed, i in lite- 


rary purſuits, or in making decent 
cheer, or in bay viſions DE a ok eee 
tranſlation. on 
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„ | JEM PATON = 4 At in E SxcTION 
The dignitaries-who ſtand next in or- 3 


| der to the biſhops are no leſs at leiſure WAY 


They preach twice or thrice annually, 
appear i in their ſtalls at certain ſeaſons; 


alid if in the rank of arch-deacons, 


make twice in three years a ſhort viſita- 
torial eircuit. They have little com- 


munication with the people, are fre- 


quently ſeen at court, and at the /evees 
of men in power, and chiefly, it is ſaid, 
on the demiſe of a biſhop : But doubt- 
leſs without any ambitious views of ob- 
| wen a mitre **. 


The reſt of the REES conſiſt moſtly Parif fru. | 


61 pariſh prieſts, who are called, 70 be 
meſſengers, wwatchmen, and flewards of the 


Lord; to teach and to ny fp, to feed and 


oy 0 The ſuperior clergy: are, in general, ambitious, 
and eager in the purſuit of riches; flatterers of the 
great, and ſubſervient to party- intereſt; negligent 
of their own immediate charges, and alſo of the infe- 


rior clergy, and their immediate charges.” Hartley's 


; A Obi on Man, Vol. II, P · 450. 


— — — — —A—ä—ͤ ——— —— 


70 


re. The dignitaries 


| Their obligati- 
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N to provide for the Lord's family ; 0 ſeth: for 


Cunrsr's fheep that are difperſed abruad, 
„ and.. for bis children who are in ii mig A 
J | this naughty world, that they may. be Javed 
through CurIsT for. ever, And they. are 
con ſidered, as giving themſelves wholly to 
this Mee, and drawing on their cares and 
fudies this Way. 


Divided into But what 146008 real eden Py 


three claſſes, 


tbecxemplary, conduct? To preſent this more diſtin&- 


thedecent, and 


F ly, we may divide them into three claſſes, 


which we may ſtyle the exemplary, & the 
decent, and the ſecular, | 


Seren. In the art we may compretiend fuch 
members of this body, ho are of good 
learning and manners, ſerious in their 
miniſtrations, - zealous advocates of re- 
ligion and virtue, maintainers of hoſpi- 

tality, friends of the ſick and needy, of 
the fatherleſs and widow; and who 
ſeem the remains of a better age. But 
their 


, 
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their nunber is comparatively N Szen. 


pbably: faſt decreaſing f. ad 

1 1118 ſecond claſs, we may rank of the decent, 
thoſe' who uniformly. obſerve: the offices 
of the church, but with little apparent 


ſenſe of holy things; as if they i imagin- 


ed a formal diſcharge of parochial duty 
ſufficient. - Some of them are undoubt- 
.edly men of excellent, learning, and in | 


; general they are regular in their man- 


ners, grave in their apparel and de- 


: _portment, but ſo perfectly remote from 
any unpolite ſeverities, which might 
raiſe an idea of ſuperſtition, that they 
will occaſionally condeſcend to ſuſtain 


-+ Dr. Hartley, after faying that, ce the inferior cler- 


s ey imitate their ſuperiors, and, in general, take little 
more care of their pariſhes, than barely what is ne- 


Wy A, to avoid the cenſure of the law; r 


L444 


nent for piety, * Jearaing, and th Faithful diſ- 


charge of their duty, and who, it is not to be doubted, 
| - mourn in ſocret for the crying fins of this and other na- 


ons.” | Vol. U. p. 450-1. 
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833 
SECTION parties in games branded by the 
XLV 
in church *, in order more effe&uilly to 
prevent this odious impreſſion: But 
this being done ſparingly, and from 4 
motive ſo prudent, they may be 
thought ſtill to preſerve a certain de- 
cency of character. 


ger: E. But we cannot entertain this opinion 


cular, 


| ol ſuch who have thrown off all ap- 
pearance of regard to the duties of 
their profeſſion. Theſe conſtitute our 
third claſs. Their views may be con- 
ſidered as purely ſecular, though their 
conduct varies, as in other bodies of 
men, according to their age, their dif- 
poſitions, and other circumſtances, 
Some of them are vigilant and thrifty 
watchmen, who, inſtead of wanderin ©® 


In the y5th Canon, it is faid, No eetlefuſti- 

4 cal perfon ſhall at any time—— give themſelves 
2 drinking or riot, - ſpending their time 
« idly by day or by night, playing at dice, cards, we 
4 tables, or any other unlawful game.” 

| ed 
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abroads are re continpally - perambulating S. _ 
their pariſhes, and curiquſly - prying . 
into the farmers yards and grounds, 
leſt the Church ſhould receive any de- 
triment. Others of more ambitious 
ſpirits, are rather attentive to ſurprize 
the favour of the great, than a few 


_ chicks and geſings; and if they cannot 5 


ſucceed by ſome political pamphlet, or 
their addreſs at a parliamentary elec- 
tion, they are content to ply in the | 
character of chaplains or mean para- 
ſites. Some again are indolent Epi- 
cures, who literally convert their bene- 
fices into good livings. Others are 
men the field, who can point their ar- 
tillery or ſpring a fence with a lauda- 
dle dexterity. And many are mere 
coxcombs, who affect in their dreſs and 
manners the appearance of gentlemen, 
and reſort to Every place of faſhionable 
diffi pation, And yet all theſe are per- 
E22 ũũ v8 
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e ſons who engage themſelves to be EY 

eme examples and patterns to the flock of 
.CurIsT, laymg afide the lac ah the world 
and . 13 


: — Yolrel- I would TR un farther under 
this head, that a prieſt i 18 ſeldom fa 
tisfied with a ſingle benefice, however 
plentiful; he is ſtill graſping at plurali- 
ties; but whether this ariſes from a 
pious wiſh of extending his labour, 

which he uſually devolves on half- | 
ſtarved curates, or from a luſt of the 


ſpoils, the world ſeems at no loſs to 
determine. 
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| bliſhed clergy, 1ſt. In their uh 
ſignation. 2dly. In their education. 


3dly. In their preaching, both in its 
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matter, its manner, and effects. Athly. 


In their apologetic writings. _ 5thly. In 


their general literature. And laſtly, 


In the conduct of their lives: The | 
natural order of our ſubject would ap- | 


pear to lead us, after this fruitleſs 


ſearch within the limits of the eſta- 


bliſhment, to extend our view to the 


teachers and doctrines of the various 


religious ſets which lie out of its pale. 
But this would {pm out our diſcourſe 


too far, and requires more minute and 


accurate obſervations than I have, made; . 
and beſides, is not eſſential to my 4 


L 3 ſign: 


F TER this ſurvey of the eſta- Ege, fo 
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1 1 ſign: Since the eſtabliſhment com- 

2 prehending the much greater part of 
the nation, the religious character of 
both muſt materially be the ſame. I 
ſhall therefore content myſelf on this 
occafion with a few general remarks. 


In their gene- And firſt I would obſerve e, that the 


ral manners 
and conduct 


nearly on a Diſſenters (for ſo the ſectaries at large 

aucb. are denominated) by no means anſwer 
to their deſcription i in hiſtory, They 
have happily ſhaken off the gravity of 
the former age, and it is but rarety t that 
you meet with a relick of Puritanic ſo⸗ 
lemnity, And, in ſhort, they are com- 

: monly as gay and luxurious, and nearly 
as indevout, as their brethren of the 


church. 


In their 1 eligious affairs; indeed, 
they retain a kind of formality, which 
at firſt carries a ſpecious appearance; 


but on examination we ſhall find it ig 
i little 


- + . < 
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little better than A ſhadow of ancient SE 2 


piety, and will probably vaniſh with WY | 
the preſent generation. 


Their miniſters (if I might W — 
| conjecture) are moſtly inferior to the 
clergy in literature, and perhaps have 
ſomewhat the advantage in point of 
religion. They certainly are more con- 
verſant with the Bible, and in general | 
ſeem leſs remote from the ſtandard of 
national orthodoxy, which (as we have 
before ſeen) they are {till bound to ſub- 
ſcribe, notwithſtanding their late ad- 
dreſſes to Parliament *. But probably 
in ſome future ſtruggle they will ſuc- 
ceed; and in due time, perhaps, erect 
the banner of liberty and philoſophy 
upon the ruins of the church. How- 
ever, they have ſome 1 80 geniuſſes 


FTney obtained relief in this point a few years 


bY among 


4 -* 
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E en among them, who indulge theraſelves = 
NV with this triumphant preſpect. 338 | 
4 waegl I obſerve one body of men who ap- 
Ton pear to occupy the interval between the 
two parties, and are conſiderable in 
point of numbers. They originated I „ 
find about half a century ago in one of 
the univerſities, and immediately made 
a rapid progreſs. Their beginnings | 
ſeem to have been marked with a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm, which naturally 
wo: | cleaves to a reforming ſpirit in its firſt 
efferveſcence. Their general intentions 
however I conceive were laud able, and 


| honeſtly directed in oppoſition to the 
corruptions of the age. It is there- 


fore no wonder that they 1 incurred much 
odium, which will ever be the caſe with 
men who contend with public vices 
and errors. They aſcribed the common 
depravity of manners to a departure 
1 1 „„ 


* 
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1 the Aectrinse of Chriſtianity; 5 Ner- 
particularly endeavoured to reſtore the N 
ſhed articles of the national faith | 
to their former credit ; ; which highly 
it ſeems provoked the reſentment of 
the national clergy. . I have not been 
wholly inattentive to their preachers, | 


7 abli! 1173 


and I muſt do them the juſtice to own, 
that they ſpeak like men convinced of 
the reality and importance of what 
they deliver, and who truly mean the 
good of their hearers: Only they may 
do well to diſtinguiſh always betwixt 
zeal and hnowledge; and at the ſame 
time, to be a little more attentive, not 
to offend the eye or ear of a ſtranger 
by uncouth geſtures or a ſtupid vocife- 
ration. However they are in general 


very ſeriouſly heard by their numerous 
auditories: So that there is one pre- 


ſumption at leaſt in their common fa- 
| your; 7 
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” yours They appear 16 be in cent l. 


7 ſhall juſt take notice of another. 
ſea, more fin gular in their manners 
than any of the reſt. They aroſe in 


the laſt century during a civil war, 
Which was fruitful in extraordinary 


productions, , both religious and politi- 


cal. Their founder ſrems to have been 


Dr. Hartley, 1 wrote not EE * the riſe 
of this ſect, obſerves as follows: © There are great 
complaints made of the irregularities of the metho- 
diſts, and, I believe, not without reaſon. The 
ſureſt means to check theſe irregularities is, for the 
clergy to learn from the methodifts what is good in themy 
to adopt their zeal, and concern for loſt ſouls ; 


This would ſoon unite all that are truly good among | 


the methodiſts to the clergy, and diſarm ſuch as are 
otherwiſe. And if the methodiſts will hearken ta 
one, who mgans ſincerely well to all parties, let me 
intreat them to reverence their fuperiors, to avoid 
ſpiritual ſelfiſhneſs, and zeal for particular, phraſes 

and tenets, and not to ſow diviſions in pariſhes and 
families, but to be peace-makers, as they hope to 
be called the children of God. ThE wroLE 
WORLD WILL NEVER BE CONVERTED BUT BY 


. THOSE WHO ARE OF A TRULY CATHOLIC SPI= 


Fir.“ Obſ. on Man, Vol. Il. p. 452-3- 
| a well- 
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# well-meaning fanatic, who ſtrolled f. 
nt the iſland, ſcattering certain Wa 
myſtic opinions, and courting ſtripes: 7 
and impriſonments; and for ſome years 
his followers copied his example. But 
by degrees they ſettled into an orderly 3 
community, and are at preſent chiefly 1 
remarkable for their plain dreſs, their 
phraſeology, and, what is more to their 


©: 
* 
- 


honour, for their ſobriety and integri- 5 
ty. Like the followers of Confucius Os 
they have no prieſts ; unleſs we ſhould 
ſuppoſe them indiſcriminately of the 


ſacerdotal race, ſince every one is at li. 
berty, both male and female, to ha- 
rangue in their religious aſſemblies, 
How this is made conſiſtent with the 
Apoſtolic prohibition +, I have not 
looked into their commentaries to be 


informed. But let it not be imagined 
from this circumſtance, that their rel} 
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1 gion is a friend to loquacity; for 1 am 
told it is no uncommon thing in their 


meetings, when there happens to be no 
particular Matus, to fit together all 
the time in profound ſilence. 


The ſeBarie But moſt of theſe various ſects (if 


in general, to- 


i ga. not all of them), together with the 


ment, ſeem 


werging to one eſtabliſhment, appear to be vergin g/ in : 

common ate 

ef irreligion, ſome degree, towards one common ſtate 
of irreligion, and thus unhappily to be 
growing into mutual conformity. The 
diſtinction that remains conſiſts chiefly 
in a few peculiarities i in doctrine, and 
modes of worſhip: For as to the con- 
duct of life, whether i in private, or in . 
the world at large, the difference is not. 
very conſpicuous. Even the formal 
ſectary we laſt mentioned has learned 
to be leſs rigid, and can ſhape himſelf 
to the faſhion of the times. They 
ſeem to have come to theſe liberal 2) 

terms 
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terms of accommodation: To let every 28 
ene enjoy bis own way and opinion without Y 
expoſtulation or diſturbance. Sincerity is OP 
ſubſtituted for truth, and charity is the -' | 
bond of imper fection *, They cannot in- 
deed agree to worſhip God. in the ſame 
; temple, but they can agree not to wor- £ 
ſhip him in their houſes: they can 
| agree to mingle at theatres, and other 
places of diſſipation : they can agree to 
be profane, luxurious, and unjuſt. 
There are, no doubt, many individual 
exceptions 3 ; but I think it will hardly 
be conteſted, that the diſpoſition here 
deſcribed, while it manifeſtly Prevails 
in the national Church, is at the ſame 
time gaining ground upon moſt of the 
other parties. my 


An alluſion plainly to Col. Ji. 14. 


apt 11 
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4 frighrs Vr have taken no diſtin&t notice 
— 14 of the two learned bodies of 
85 law and phyſic;. and it would only 


have ſupplied us with a few more 
ſhades to the pictures. They ſeem to 
be remarked for irreligion even in this 
age and country tt. That many of 


++ < It is common for young ſtudents in chiefs 
profeſſions [viz. law and phyſich; ſays. Dr. Hart- 
2 ley [who was himſelf a phyſician], to liſt themſelves 
, on the ſide of ifreligion, and become nominal infidels 
of courſe, and from faſhion, as it were; and without 
pretending, as indeed there could be no reaſonable 
pretenee, to have examined into the merits of the 
cauſe. Which blind and implicit faith in the blind; in 
one does not know what or whom, would be moſt 
unaccountable in thoſe who profeſs infidelity were 
it not, that this is in every other inſtance a contradiflion 
to itſef, and muſt be ſo, on account of the wilful | 
infatuation from which it ariſes.” Obſ. on Man, 
Vol. II. p. 445-6« 5 
| them 
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chem are poffeſſed of great profeſional 


few of them are-diſtinguithed for their 


general learning. So 'that ps 


juſtly be conſidered as rivals of the 


clerical order in the cultivation of arts 
and ſciences, and of every branch of 


Polite literature: And this is eminently 


the caſe with the medical faculty. But 


now we have gone to the extent of 


our eulogium. For while the lawyer is 
_profoundly verſed in the conſtitution 


of his country, he is frequently igno- 
rant of the law of heaven! And while 
the phyſician i 18 admiring the exquiſite 


artifice diſplayed i in the ſtructure of the 


human body, and the laws of its œco- 


nomy, he moſtly aſcribes them to an 
imaginary power called Nature: Andi is 


Sncviate 


3 - XLVII. 
ralents, is out of ꝗueſtion; = not a 


o much a ſtranger to his ſoul, that he 


is often ready to doubt its exiſtence, 


and whether it be any thing more than 
a mere 
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Bxcrron a mere quality of the machine when 
. XLVIL. 2 

| CS duly. organized and ſet in motion! 
And thus corporeal, or Dame Nature 
(as ſometimes entitled), and the Britiſn 

conſtitution, are the principal # — 
they chooſe to e 157750 


Srcriox E have alſo EE any parti- 
XLVIII. 
. cular inſpection i into the marine 
The marine 


— Jef militaty departments. And in the 
9 preſent ſtage of our enquiry, after we 
have ſearched into colleges and temples 


1 with ſuch ſmall ſucceſs, there | remains 
# but little encouragement” to look for 
Chriſtianity in camps and navies.— 
| Theſe are ſeldom the reſorts of reli- 


. Sion in other countries; ; uh 1 have 
5 . not 
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not SO that the mariner or ſoldiers Scrion 


XLVIII. 


of this iſland are more likely to attract WWW 
her viſits H. I have heard, on the con- 


trary, that they moſtly diſcover a da- 

ring impiety, beyond the example of 
other nations. And this may appear 
not improbable when we conſider, that 
they are chiefly collected from the re- 
fuſe of a people, ſuch as we have ſeen, 
and: ſome of them compelled into the 
ſervice. To ſay that they are brave, is 
but to ſay that they are Britons: And 


that there are inſtances among them, 


and in every rank of gradation, of men 
as religious and virtuous as they are 
brave, I gladly acknowledge: But at 
: tt It was remarkable in the late war, that 
when all the different nations which compoſed the 


confederate army were performing their daily de- 
votions, the ſoldiers only ſeemed to have no 


ſenſe of the being of a Gon.“ Quoted by Harris 
in his life of Cromwell, p. 8 7, from Hanway's Tra- 
N publiſhed in 1753. 
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de ſame time J muſt be permitted to 
> regret, that they are too few in number 


to affect their general character. 


earlier n. 


Sterien HE circumſtance which moſt re- 

A ng 1 dounds to the national honour, 

Tre unter and which I note with peculiar ſatis- 
ee, mf faction, is the number of charitable 

Fur, foundations which are ſeen ſcattered 

through the iſland, and, which almoſt 

crowd the metropolis. Perhaps if their 

revenues were leſs employed in exterior 

ſplendour, it would ſtill be an addition 

on the ſide of hurnanity. However, 

they are undoubted] y noble monuments 

of Britiſh dignity and generoſity. And 

ſuch of them as aroſe in former times, 

Iwill 
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| eee to have been eſtabliſhed Srcrrion 


XEIX. 
by religion. But whether thoſe of a... 


recent original can be juſtly aſcribed to 


me ſame cauſe, I leave every one to 


determine from our paſt obſervations, 
or from his own. 
Pride can erect hoſpitals as well as Vir- 
tue; and that compaſſion to the diſ- 
treſt has no inſeparable connection 
with the fear or love of Gop. Heathen 
nations are not deſtitute of humanity : 
they are men, although not Chriſtians. 


In our empire the Prince annually ex- 23. Hate gf the 


poor in China. 


tends his bounty to the neceſſitous 
with a royal munificence||; and the 
Nook in every city or town are indulged 
x A % 0 


I © The alms the Emperor gives every year is 
one of the moſt magnificent things that can be ſaid 
of him: it exceeds four millions; an action worthy 
the greateſt monarch. in the univerſe. What I 
moſt admired in it is, that the preſent Emperor's 
father. having been petitioned to apply that ſum to 


his own uſe, on pretence that the exchequer was 


low, being exhauſted by the wars, he anſwered, 
. 


1 need not ſay that 
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9 would further obſerve that mendicants 


are by no means with us ſo frequent as 
in this iſland $8. Theſe inſtances I 
conceive will eaſily be admitted in fa- 
vour of Chineſe humanity and polity; 
and I am far from aſcribing them 10 
any higher principles. : 


That fince his predeceſſors had given a b 
of their piety, by diſtributing ſuch large alms, he 
would neither cut off, nor retrench it. What could 
any catholic prince have done more glorious? In 
all towns and cities, there is a number of poor 
maintained at the King's coſt, 100 in ſome, 60 in 


a others, according to the greatneſs of = Oy Mn 


Navarette, p. 27. | 
$ © There are many poor beſides thoſe 2 Em- 
peror maintains. They have their advocate or 
protector in every city and town, and they all pay 
him contribution out of their gettings. Whenever 
any of them is brought before a court, this man 
appears, and pleads for them; and it is ſtrange to 


ſee that judgment is always given for the poor, 


which makes people ſtand in awe of them; nobody 
dares ſo much as give them an ill word, but rather 
will let them have any thing they aſk for.” Ibid. p. 28. 

| IF Some of the Chineſe ſhrewdly aſked the 
men, Whether there were any beggars in 
| cb 9g n Ex 
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8 RI COAST PU L ATION. 


N D thus we have endeavoured 
4X to- trace the ſtate and influence | 
of Chriſtianity among the people of 
this iſland. We have conſidered their 
general 4 converl ation, in which we 
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— 


might ſuppoſe the natural character to 
be ſtrongly expreſſed; and we diſcover- 
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ed, that religion was an heterogeneous 
ingredient, which only occaſioned an 
- angry ferment with Britiſh ſenſe and 
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Europe? To this, ſays Navarette, we anfwered 1 
cautiouſly, telling them, that there are ſome whom 
God has left, that the rich may not want objects 
for their charity. But ſtill they urged diſdainfully, . 
If all men in your countries follow the Chriſtian 1 
doctrine, there is no doubt but they are as ſtrictly 1 
united in love as if they were one man's children; - 
and conſequently the rich man will ſhare his wealth 
with him that wants, and ſo every one muſt have , 
enough: And truly (ſays our author) it was ſo in | ; 
the primitive church, when all things were in ti 
common, and none wanted neceſſaries. Ibid. 1 


ny 45 politeneſs, 
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politeneſs. 'We have viewed their re⸗ 
ligious aſſemblies, and have remarked 


the hypocriſy and levity of their de- 
votions, and the th inneſs of their 


numbers; which led us to obſerve, that 


the day ſet apart for theſe holy con- 
ventions is generally profaned, and 
eſpecially by the wealthy citizens, and 
the great men of the land. We have 


looked into their families, and have 
found them without prayer, or regard 


to the volume containing the records of 


their religion And from this laſt cir- 
cumſtance, we have remarked their 


general want of zeal in propagating its 
doctrines among other nations. We 


have then proceeded to view them in 


their conduct and manners: We have 


deſcended to their tables, their dreſs, 


their ſtately manſions and equipage, 


which we have found equally incon- 
ſiſtent with good morals and ſound po- 


lity. 
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u- We have tou ched upon whack 


flagitious lewdneſs and gallantries, and 
the ſhameleſs effrontery of their proſ- 
titutes ; which led us, from their cloſe 
connection, to beſtow a cenſure on 
their theatrical exhibitions, and the 
general ſtrain of their amuſements. 
Their modes of polite education have 
next paſſed in review; and we found 
them more corporeal than ſpiritual, 
and more Pagan than Chriſtian, And 
upon this occaſion, we were naturally 
induced to caft a particular eye upon 


their two famous univerſities, and we 


remarked their diſregard to religion, 
their relaxed diſcipline, their deſultory 
ſtudies, and their diminiſhed credit : 
Nor did we omit a ſtricture on the 
formerly celebrated ſociety of royal de- 
nomination. We then proceeded to a 


tranſient ſurvey of their authors, and 


we obſerved, that the moſt pernicious 
5 Aa 4 claſs 
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10 claſs of this numerous body were 
chiefly in vogue: And that the hum- 
ble tribe of periodical eſſayiſts (the 85 

next in public favour), although by far 
leſs exceptionable, and ſome of them 
in certain reſpects entitled to applauſe; 8 
did not ſeem on the whole of advantage 
to Chriſtianity. We then made our 
remarks on the metaphyſicians, the 

deiſts, the rationaliſts and free-think- 
ers, who have either endeavoured to 
ſuperſede or confute the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem, or by ingenious comments to 
transform it into a ſcheme of: their 
own: Without omitting thoſe. wiſe 
railleurs, who diſcover a laudable diſpo- 
ſition to laugli every thing that is rea- 
ſonable or decent out of the world. 
And after paying our reſpects to a few 
great writers, we next turned our at- 
tention to the ſeat of the national wiſ- 
dom, where we ſuppoſed 1 that Chriſtia- 


nity, 
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nity, though baniſhed from the reſt er 


the iſland; would have met with a ſure 
refuge; but we have ſeen that it was 


merely a political ſanctuary, where * 


ſcarce found an advocate but on the 
footing of ſtate expedience: : Nay, it 
has appeared in the progreſs of our 
enquiry, that even the Being and Pro- 
vidence of God meet with little reve- 
rence or acknowledgment in the 
Britiſh Parliament; and that virtue, 


| decency, and morals," are ſeldom the 


objects of their public deliberations. 
From the ſenate we made a tranſition 
to the church; and, after a particular 


furvey of the eſtabliſhed clergy, we 


have found them, to ſay the leaſt, 
neither theologians, orators, nor ſaints: 
And towards completing the picture, 
we have taken a ſhort view of the 
ſectaries, who in general have appear- 
" to us, with the national church at , 
their 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT STATE 


their head, to be verging to one come 
mon ſtate of indifference to all reli · 


ſupplementary obſervations. 8 


CONCLUSION. 


1 . 11H ER the Chriſtian revelation 


is true, or it is falſe. If it is falſe, 


we may with ſome appearance congra- 
tulate the greater part of the Britiſh 
nation, that they have either alto- 


gether, or very nearly, diſcovered the 
impoſture: I would, however, heg leave 
to offer a remark upon this oecaſion. 


| That there is a ſupreme Gop: That 


he ought to be worſhipped: That 
this worſhip chiefly conſiſts in piety 


and virtue: That we ſhould repent 


2 1 5 „ 
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of our ſins: And that future rewards 


And puniſhments await the righteous 


and the wicked. Theſe are principles 


which a great deiſtical oracle, and the Lord Haz. | 


firſt who is ſaid to have appeared on 
Britiſh ground, pronounces common | 


notices inſcribed on the minds of all 
men, and univerſ ally acknowledged 1 in 
| all ages, nations, and religions}: Now I 
would obſerve; that although it ſhould 


be deemed unreaſonable to admit theſe 


principles upon the credit of the Chriſ- 
tian ſyſtem, yet on account of their 
own intrinſic verity and importance, 
vou iched, as the above oracle aſſerts, 
by the univerſal ſuffrage of mankind, 
| they ought ſtill to be held in the high- 
eſt veneration, and moſt religiou fly 


obſerved, And unleſs this be done, 1 | 


+ See Leland's Vir of the Deiſt. Writers, Vol. | 
p. 3 and 4— and Locke on Hum. Und. EI. on 


m. 8 2% 


ſhall 
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3 ſhall be led to ſuſpect, that the main 
quarrel with Chriſtianity is upon other 


grounds, than any uncontroul able de- 


monſtrations or good evidences of its 
falſe pretenſions to divine inſpiration 


wy authority, 


8 if che Chriſtian religion be in- 
deed what it declares itſelf, a revelation 
from heaven : : If a chief part of its 
deſign be to renovate, to purify and 
exalt our nature: If it be the greateſt 
and laſt effort of divine love and wiſ- | 
dom for the happineſs of mankind : If 


this be ſo:— What a ſcene has paſſed | 
before us! How different, from the 


proſpect I had indulged | in imagina- 


tion! I had figured to myſelf a peo- 


ple, not only of ſuperior knowledge 
and virtue, but of a rational and ſub- 


lime devotion, wh ich beſpoke : a nearer 


nm to the Derry ! ſ How morti⸗ 


fying 


— 
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midſt of a nation, not without noble 
inſtances of learning, indeed, and abili- 
ties of every kind, but immoral in a 
high degree, and ſo uninſpired with 


devotion, that. its moſt glaring charac- 


teriſtics are indifference, or contempt 
for all religion 1: Its higher ranks being 
chiefly, either pretended free-thinkers, 
or mean profligates ; its commonalty 
ſunk in ſottiſn ignorance; and its 


prieſts either ſlu mbering in unconcern, 


or ſcrambling for preferment *] Surely 


1 Our anceſtors, a few centuries ago, were 
ſunk into the moſt abject ſuperſtition; laſt century 
chey were inflamed with the moſt furious enthuſiaſm; 
AND ARE NOW SETTLED INTO THE MOST COOL 
INDIFFERENCE WITH REGARD TO RELIGIOUS 
: MATTERS, THAT IS TO BE FOUND IN ANY NA- 
TION OF THE WORLD.” Hume's Eſſays, Vol. I. 


b. 232. leo. 1764. 


8. Theſe three great diviſions of the 33 
; ws .charafterized about 80 years ago, by an author, 


who 


fying then muſt have was my diſap- 
pointment, when, awaking from this 
flattering dream, 1 fou nd myſelf i in the 
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"4 the wed, and whew I ſhall therefore tet the lber. 
ty of citing once more on this occaſion.” SE! 
he) ray; for 


Speaking of the gentry, Fo fas, * nx 
the moſt part the worſt inſtructed and leaſt knows 
ing of any of their rank, I ever went among.” 


: And again: « The gentry are ond Hat 


1 with the principles of religion: 80 chat, 


after they have forgot their catechiſm, they acquire no 
more new knowledge, but what they learn inc plays 
and romances : They grow ſoon to find it a modiſh 


thing, that looks like wit and ſpirit, to laugh at re- 
ligion and virtue, AND 80 BECOME CRUDE ANI 


UNPOLISHED INFIDELS,”” . G1 


In ſpeaking of the nobility, however he. is more 
3 


Of the 88 he RIP « It is not to be: con⸗ 
ceived how i —_—_ the =. are in matters of reli- 


gion,” | 558 


And with reſpet to the main body of the his he 
obſerves, © It has always appeared dead and lifeleſs 
to me, and inſtead of animating IRE 
ſeem rather to lay one another aflery.' ” neo 24A xt | 


And again: 1 ſay it with great regret; 1 have 
obſerved the clergy in all the places through which 


I have travelled, Papiſts, Lutherans, Calviniſts, and 


Diſſenters; but of them all, our clergy is much the 
moſt remiſs in their labours in private, and the leaſt 
ſevere in their lives.“ See Biſhop Burnet in his 
concluſion to the Hiftory of his own Times, 


a 0 - 48110105 Eu nm6LAND.” 


then” we may conelude, 
curring the cenſure of uncharitable 
preſumption, ' That if Chriſtianity be 
true, as we now ſuppoſe, and which 
| ſeems more than probable ; ; and there 
be a people in the world in danger of 
utter extermination, | or (m the lan- 


guage of their own Scriptures) of being 


ſwept with the beſom of defiruttion, and of 


their remembrance being blotted from 
under Heaven, by an avenging juſtice : : 


Barrons HAVE CAUSE TO TREMBLE * | 


Whether all or any of theſe bodies have 3 | 


in their principles or conduct ſince the above period, 
I ſuppoſe the reader will be at no loſs to determine. 


* « THERE Is NO SURER PROGNOSTIC OF IM- 
PENDING RUIN IN ANY STATE, THAN TO SEE DI- 


VINE WORSHIP NEGLECTED OR DESPISED.” Ma- 
chiavel. [See his n Vel III. p. 53. 8vo. Lon- 


don 1775-] 


4 Our proſpect i is very terrible, and the ſ ymptoms 
grow ſtronger every day. The morals of a people 


are in this, like their fortunes; when they feel a na- 
tional ſhock, the worſt doth not ſhow itſelf immedi- 
ately. Frings MAKE "A SHIFT TO SUBSIST, FOR 


without in⸗ | 


A TIME, ; 
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1 pyind | OPINIONS, " A e yourh born anf b ou 
f wpi in wicked times), without any- bias' to gc 
Aly pr 
_ ripe muſt be monſters indeed. And it is to be fer- 

| — ons of monſters is not far off. _ ys 5 


1 general ruin; 
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inciple or inſtilled opinion, when they grow 


* 


WH. 


ence this impiety ſprings, by =, means it 
| "gals ground among us, and how it may be remedied, 
are matters that deſerve the attention of all thoſe 
who have the power and the will to ſerve their coun- 
try. Aud although many things look lite 4 pretuds to. 

| it is much to be appre- 
hended, we ſhall be worſe before we are better _ 


\ who knows what may enſue, if all perfons in power, 
from the ſupreme executor of the law; dom to a 


petty conſtable, would, in their ſeveral ſtations, be- 


haue themſelves like men, truly conſcious and mind- 


ful, that the authority they are clothed with is but 
a derivative ray. from. the ſupreme: authority of hea-- 
ven? THis MAY NOT A LITTLE CONTRIBUTE 
TO STEM THAT TORRENT, WHICH "FROM SMALL 
BEGINNINGS, AND UNDER SPECIOUS PRE'TENCES, 
HATH. GROWN ro sq A HEAD,” AND: DAILY GAs 
THERS FORCE. MORE. AND MORE TO THAT DE- 


REE, AS THREATENS A GENERAL 'INUNDATION 
| AND DESTRUCTION OF 'THESE REALMS.” Ses che e the 


cloſe of a Diſcourſe addreſſed to Magiſtrates, & c. by 


* Biſhop Berkeley. TE his e e 
n. nu! | | 


— {4 1 3 e I 


: # Is would be great raſhneſs to fix a time "or the 
breaking of ſpe 0 ſtorm that hangs e heads, as 


it | 


© > 


9 


is decal right W « 


2 BY who hath a defire to thy 
N ame! Guard me amidſt the darkneſs 
of nature and the ſeductions of error, 


to bam v inn 


and ſhewr « me ber PATH or LIFE | Þ 


s ir is blindneſs” a not to ſei it; not to be 


arare, that it may break,” And yet this infatuation 


has always attended all falling ſtates, The king- 


1 doms of Judah and Hrael, which are the types of all 
the reſt, were thus infatuated. It may be, that the 


S prophecies concerning Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, 
Egypt, &c. will become applicable to particular 
kingdoms before their fall, and warn the good to 
flee out of them. And Chri/tendom, in general, 
7 ſeems. ready to aſſume to. itſelf the place and lot of 
the Jews, after they had rejected their Miah, the 


Saviour of the world. LET no one DECEIVE HIM= 


_ SELF ox OTHERS, THE PRESENT CIRCUMSTAN- 
CES OF THE WORLD AKE EXTRAORDINARY AND 
- SRITICAL, .BEYOND WHAT HAS EVER YET HAP- 
,PENED. IF WI REFUSE ro LET CHRIST REIGN 


OVER US, AS OUR REDEEMER AND SAVIOUR, WE 


MUST; BE, SLAIN BEFORE HIS FACE, AS ENEMIES, 
Ar HIS SECOND COMING.” Hartleyꝰ's Obſ, on Man, 
lat the cloſe. ] Bb ; 
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